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PREFACE. 


The following stories were promised 
in the preface to the first volume of 
Tales of Fashionable Life ; they were 
then withheld, because it was thought, 
that six voluo^s of such a slight texture 
TTOuId be too many to publish at one 
time. Two of the^'^ailes, Vivian and 
Emilie de CoulangeSj had been nearly 
written ten years ago ; The Absentee 
alone was written lately. 

Miss Edgeworth's general views, in 
these stories, are explained in the pre- 
face to the first . volume. I cannot, 
however, omit repeating, that public 
favour has not yet rendered her so pre- 
sumptuous, as to ofier hasty effusions 
to her readers^ biit that she takes a 
longer time to revise what she writes 
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than the severe ancients required for the 
i,;»k„„* species of moral fiction. 

vian" exposes one of the most 
tn defects of mankind. — To be 
n of purpose" is to be at the 
of the artful, or at the disposal 
dent. Look round, and count 
mbers, who have, within your 
nowledge, failed from want of 
s! 

excellent and wis© mother gave 
lowing advice with her dying 

y son, learn e.arly how to say, 
-This precept gave the first idea 
itory of Vivian. 

cnilie de Coulanges" exposes a 
nto which the good and gene- 
2 liable to fall. 

t sacrifices and gceat benefits 
frequently be made or conferred 
ate individuals ; but, every day, 
IS and attention to the common 
I of others is within the ^ower, 
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and may be the practice, of every age, 
and sex, and station. Common faults 
are reproved by all writers on morality; 
but there are errors and defects that 
require to be treated in a lighter manner, 
and that come, with propriety, within 
the province of essayists and of writers 
for the stage. 

" The Absentee'' is not intended aa a 
censure upon those, whose, duties, and 
employments, and superior talents, lead 
them to the capital ; but to warn the 
thoughtless and the unoccupied from 
seeking distinction by frivolous imita* 
tion of fashion and ruinous waste of 
fortune. 

A country gentleman, or even a no- 
• bleman, who does not sit in parliament, 
may be as usefeUy and as honourably 
employed in Yorkshire, Mid Lothian, 
or Ireland, as at a club-house or an 
assembly in London, 

Irish agents are here described as of 
two d^rent species. That there have 
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been bad and oppressive Irish agents, 
many .great landed English proprietors 
have felt; that there are well informed, 
just, and honourable Irish agents, every 
day experience can testify. 


R. L. Edgeworth* 


Mayy 1812. 
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VIVIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

** To see the best, and yet the worst pursue*" 

" Is it possible,'* exclaimed Vivian, ** that 
you, Russell, my friend, my best friend, 
can tell me that this line is the motto of 
my chiaract^r! — To see the best, and yet 
the worse pursue.-— Then you must think 
me eith» a villain or a madman/' 

" No/' relied Russell calmly ; " I think 
you only weak.*' 

" Weak — but you must think me an, 
absolute fool/* 

** No, not a fool ; the weakness of which 
I accuse you is not a weakness of the 
understanding. I find no fault either with 
the logical or the mathematical part of 
your understanding; It is not erroneous in 
either of the two great points in which 
Bacon says, that most jmen*s minds be 9;^ 
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ficient in the power of judging, of conse- 
quences, or in the power of estimating the 
comparative value of objects.*' 

*' Well," cried Vivian imp^ently, *' but 
I dont want to hear, just now, what Bacon 
aaiys — but what you think.-— Tell me all 
the faults of my character." 

" All I— unconscionable !— after the fa- 
tigue of this long day's journey," said 
Russell, laughing. 

These two friend* were, at this time, 
travelling from Oxford to Vivian Hall, (in 
s hire,) the superb seat of the Vivian 
family, to which Vivian was heir. Mr. 
Russell, though he was but a few years 
older than Vivian, had been his tutor at 
college; and, by an uncommon transition, 
had, from his tutor, become his intimate 
friend. 

After a pause, Vivian resumed — 
•* "Kow I think of it, Russell, you are to 
blame, if I have any faults. Don't you say, 
that every thing is to be done by education. 
And are not you— though by much too 
young, and infinitely too handsome, for a 
phSdBopber— are not you my guide, |^o- 
sopheTi and friend?'' 
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** But I have had the honour to be your 
guide, philosopher, and .iriend, only for 
thefe three yearsr/' said ftusseli. ^^ I be- 
lieve in the rational, but not in the magical 
power of education. How could I do of 
undo, in three years, the work of the pre>* 
ceding seventeen/^ 

•• Then, if you won't let me blame you, 
I must blame my mother/' 

** Your mother! — I had always under«- 
stood that she had paid particular. attention 
to your early education, and all the world 
says, that lady Mary Vivian, though a wo- 
man of fashion, is remarkably well informed . 
and dom^tic; and, judging from those of 
her letters, which you have shown me, I 
should think, that, for once, what all the 
world says is fight/* • 

** What all the world says is right, and 
yet I am not wrong :^ — my mother is a very 
clever womari, and most aff^tionate, and 
she certainly paid particular attention to 
my early education ; but her attention was 
too particular, her care wasi toa great.; 
You know I'was an only son-^theti I lost 
my fa^er when I was an infant; ai^d a 
woman, let her -be ever so s^siblej cannot 
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well educate an onk/ son, without some 
manly assistance; the fonder she is of the- 
son the worse, even if her fondness is not 
foolish fondness— it majces her over anxious 
—it makes her do too much. My mother 
took too much, a great deal too much care 
of me; she over-educated, over-instructed, 
over-dosed me with premature lessons of 
prudence ; she was so afraid that I should 
ever do a foolish thing, or not say a wise 
one, that she prompted my every word, and 
guided my every action. So I grew up, 
seeing with her eyes, hearing with her eara, 
and judging with her understanding, till^ 
at length, it was found out, that I had not 
eyes, ears, or understanding of my own. 
When I was between twelve and thirteen, 
my mother began to think, that I was not 
- suflSciently manly for ipy age, and that 
there was something too yielding and unde- 
cided in my character— —Yielding and un- 
decided ! — No wonder ! — Had not I been 
from my cradle under the necessity of always 
yielding, and iii the habit of never deciding 
for myself? — Seized with a panic, my mo- 
ther, to make a man of me at once, sent me ' 
ttt;*i— .— school. There I vas> with ^ 
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convenient expedition, made ashamed of 
every thing good I had learned at home; 
and there I learned every thing bad, and 
nothing good, that could be learned at 
school. I was inferior in Latin and Greek; 
and this was a deficiency I could not make 
up, without more labour than I had courage 
to undertake. I was superior in general lite- 
rature, but this was of little value amongrt 
iny competitors, and therefoce I despised 
it ; and, overpowered by numbers and by ri-* 
>dicule, I was, of course^ led into all sorts c^ 
folly, by mere maumise honte. Had I been 
in the habit of exeAt^ising my own judgment, 
or had my resolution been strengthened by 
degrees; had I, in short, been prepared for 
a school ; I might, perhaps^ have acquired,by 
apublic education, a manly, independent spi- 
rit. If I had even been wholly bred up in a 
public sdiool, I might have be&n forced, as 
others were, by early and fair competition, 
to exercise my own powers, and by my own 
experience in that microcosm, as it has heexL 
called, I might have formed some rules of 
<M>nduct, some manliness of Character, ati<^ 
mi^febave made,at leqist,.a good schoolboy ; 
but, half home-bred, and half scbool-^bred;, 
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from want of proper preparation, one half of* 
my education totally destroyed the other.. 
From schooljof course,! went to college^and 
at college, of course, I should have become 
one of the worst species of college lads, and 
should have had no chance, in my whdle fii* 
turelife, c^ being any thing but a dissips^ted 
ibd of fashion, one of the Four4n-Hand 
X^lubj or the Barouche Clvhy or the Timi&n 
-Club, or 4:he Defiance Chei^j had iiot I, faj 
the greatest good fortune, met with n^ a 
Iriend as you, and, by strM gr^ati^ gQod foiv 
tune, found you out for myself^ for, i£ niy 
^motlier had recom.mended you to me, I 
^houid haye considered you only as a col«> 
lege tutor ; I should never have discovered 
half your reai merit i I doubt whether 1 
should hav^ even seen that you are youi^ 
and handsome ; so prejudiced should I have 
been with the preconceived notion of a coi- 
J^e tutor, that I am n.ot certain whether I 
shmild have found out that you are a gen- 
tleman, as well born and well bred as my* 
self; but, be that a^ it may, I am pi^iti\^, 
that I never should have made you my coaf- 
|>anion and friend ; I should never have 
thrown open my whole soul to you, as I 
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have done; nor oould jou evarhave obtained 
snc^ wondrous power as you possess over 
my mind, if you had been recommended to 
me by my mother.*' 

*^ I am sorry/' said Russell, smiling^ 
^* that, after so many wise reflections, and 
BO many fine compliments, you end by 
proving to me, that my wimdrous power is 
founded ^i your wondrous weakness. I am 
mortified to find, that your esteem and 
friendship for me depended so muck upon 
my not having had the honour of your mo» 
therms recMHnendation ; and, have not I 
reason to fear, that now, when I have a 
chance of becoming aoqoainted with lady 
Mary Vivian, and, perhaps, a chance of her 
thinking me a fit corapaiboB and friend for 
her son, I^must lose his regard and confi* 
dence, because I sbaU labour under the in- 
imperable objection of an afiectibnate mo* 
ther's apjn-obation ?" 

*^ No, no,'* said Vivian j " my wiUbl 
folly doesk not go quite so far as that. So 
that I maintain the privilege of choosing 
my friends lor myself, I shali always be 
pleased and proud to find my likttber ap- 
prove ray choice.** 
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After a few momejQts' pause, Vivian adde^, 
^*You misunderstand, quite misunderstand 
me, if you think that I am not fond q€ 
my mother. I respect and love her with all 
,my soul : — I should be a most ungrateful 
wretch if I did not. — I did very wrong, to 
speak as I did just now, of any little errors 
,she may have made in my educsltion j but, 
believe me, I would not have said so much 
to any one living but yourselfj nor to you, 
.but in strict confidence ; and, after all, I * 
don't know whether I ought nbt to lay the 
blame of my faults on my masters, mor<^ 
than on my poor mother." 

" Lay the blame where we will,** said 
Russell, ^^ reiaember, that the punishment 
will rest on ourselves. We may, with. as 
much philosophic justice as possible, throw 
the blame of our faults on our parents and 
preceptors, and on the early mismanagement 
of our minds ; yet, after we have made but 
our case in the abstract, to the perfect satis- 
faction of a jury of metaphysicians, when we 
come to overt 2iCtionB, all ou'r judges, learned 
and unlearned, are so awed, by the ancient 
precedents and practice of society, and by 
the obsolete law of common sense, that they 
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Snish by praiiouncing against us the barba* 
r#us sentence, that every man must suffer 
for his own faults/' 

" I hope I shall be able to bear it, my 
lord, as the English sailor said when the 

judge But look out there ! Let down 

that glass on.yoiir side of the carriage!'* 
cried Vivian, starting forwjtfd. ** There's 
Vivian Hall!" 

** That fine old castle?** said RusseU, 
looking out of the window. 

" No, that's Glistonbury Castle ; but, 
farther off to the left, don't you see amongst 
the trees that bouse with wings?** 

^^ Ha ! quile a new, modern house : I had 
always fancied that Vivian Hall was an old 
pile of buildiflg." 

** So it was, till my father threw dowa 
the old hall, and built this new house/' ; 
•^ And a very handsome one it is.— Js it 
as good within as without ?" 

*^ Quite, X think ; but I'U leave you to 
judge fpr yourself— Are not those fine old 
tree$ in the park ?" 

FroiQ tl^ time, tiU the^tr.avellers arrived 
at Vivian Hall, their con ver^dii^ tii^ri^ 
i^n tr^s, and avenues, a^disei 
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€^ppr^oacheSt and alteratioQS that Vivian in* 
tended to make, when he should be of agie» 
a<)d master of this fine place ; and he novr 
panted but a twelvemonth of being at legal 
years of discretion. When they arrived at 
the hally lady Mary Vivian showed such 
affectionate joy at the sight of her son, and 
received Mr. Russell ii^ith such easy polite* 
ness, that he was prepossessed at first in her 
£ivour. To this charm of well-bred man- 
ners was united the appearance of sincerity 
and warmth of feeling. In her conversation 
there was a mixture of excellent sense and 
general literature with the frivolities c£ the 
i&shionable world, and the anecdotes of the 
day in certain high circles, of which she 
seemed to talk more from habit than taste^ 
and to annex importance more from the 
compulsion of external circumstances than 
from choice. But her son, — her son was 
the great object of all her thoughts, serious 
<x frivolous. She was delighted by the im- 
provements she saw in his understanding an^ 
character ; by the taste ai^ talents he dis*- 
played, both for fine literature and mt solid 
^formation : this flattered her hope, that he 
%ould b<>th lE^ine as a polished gentiemgii. 
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and make a jfigure in puUic life. To 
friend Russell she attributed these happy 
improvements ; ^nd, though he was not a 
tutor of her own original selection, yet her 
pnde, on this occasion, yielded to grati- 
tude, and she graciously declared, that she 
could not feel jealous of the preeminent - 
power he had obtained over her son, when 
she saw the admirable use he made of this 
influence. Vivian, like all candid and ge- 
nerous persons, being peculiarly touched by 
candour and generosity in others, felt his 
affection for his mother rapidly increased by 
this conduct ; nor did his enthusiasm for 
his fiiend in the least abate, in consequence 
of the high approbation with which she ho- 
noured him, no];even in consequence of her 
ladyship's frequent, and rather injudicious 
expressions of her hopes, that her son would 
always preserve, and show himself worthy 
of siich a £riend. 

He joined iii^4)i6 mother^s entreaties to 
Russell to prc^cbg^his visit; and, as her 
ladyship declared s^flfthought it of essential 
consequence to her son's interest and future 
happiness, that" he should; »1^thi^ turn cf 
his life^ have such a companion^ RiilfteU e0iv» 
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sen ted to remain with him sometime longer- 
All parties were thus pleased with each 
other, and remain&d united by one common 
interjest about the same >objects, during se- 
veral weeks of a delightful summer, — But, 
alas ! this family harmony, and this accord 
of reason and mllj between the mother and 
wn, was not of longer duration. A^ u^ual^ 
there were faults on both sides. 

Lady Mary Vivian, whose hopes of her 
son's distinguishing himself by his abilities^ 
had been much exalted, since his last return 
from Oxford, had indulged herself in pleas- 
ing anticipations of the time when he shquld 
make his appearance in the fashionable, 
and in the political world. She foresaw the 
respect thai would be paid to her, on his ' 
account, both by senators and by matrons ; 
by ministers,who might want to'gain a rising 
orator'« vote, and by mothers, who might 
wish to make an excellent match for their 
daughters : not only by all mothers, who 
had daughters to marry, but by all daugh* 
ters, who had hearts or hands to dispose of, 
lady Mary feljfc secure of having her society 
courted. Now, she had rather extravagant 
expectatibns % her son : she expected jbim 
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to marry 9 so as to secure domestic happiness, 
and, at the same time, to have fashion, and 
beauty, and rank, and high connexions, and 
every amiable quality in a wife. This vision 
of a future daughter«in-law continually occu- 
pied her ladyship's imagination. Already, 
with maternal Ahiascharism^ she had, in 
her reveries, thrown back her head with dis- 
dain, as she repulsed the family advances of 
some wealthy, but low-born heiress, or as 
she rejected the alliance of some of the new 
nobility. — Already she had arranged the 
very words of her answers to these, and de- 
termined the degrees and shades of her inti* 
macies with those; already had she.settled-^ 

« 

<< To whom to nod, whom take into her coach, 
Whom honour with her hand y* 

when one morning, as she sat at work, ab* 
sorbed in one of these reveries, she was so 
far •• rapt into future times,'* that, without 
perceiving that any body was present, she 
b^an to speak her thoughts, and said aloud 
to herself— 

'^ As if my son could po9stt)ly think of 
her!"— 

Her son, who was oppoisite .to h^ir, lyiag 
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on a sofa, reading, or seeming to readj, 
started up, and putting down his book, ex« 
claimed, in a voice which showed at once 
that be was conscious of thinking of some 
particular person, and determined to persist 
in the thought,-^ 

^' As if your son could possiblji think of 
her !-— r-Of whom, ma'am ?** 

" What's the matter, child ? Are you 
mad !" 

. '^N6t in the least, ma'am.; but you 
•aid " 

••^"What!" cried lady Mary, looking 
round ; ^^ What did I say, that has occa- 
sioned so much disturbance ?^-^I was not 
conscious of saying any thing. — My dear 
Selina," continued her ladyship^ appeal* 
ing to a young lady, who sat very intent 
upon some drawing beside her,-^^' my dear 
Selina, you must have beard ; what did I 
say ?" • 

The young lady looked embarrassed; and 
ihe colour, which spread oyer her face, 
brought a sudden suspicion into lady Mary's 
aodad : her eye darted back upon her son ; 
-— the suspicioit, the fear was confirmed ; 
tod she grew instantly pale, silent^ and 
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breathless, in the attitude in whidi she wn 
struck with this panic. The young lady's 
blush and embarrassment had a very\differ- 
ent eflfect on Vivian; joy suddenly sparkled 
m his eyes, and illumined his whole counte- 
nance, for this was the first instant he had 
ever felt^any hope of having obtained am 
interest in her hfsart. He was too much 
transported, at this moment, to think either 
of prudence or of his mother ; and, whea 
he recollected himself, he was too little 
practised in dissimulaticm to repair hb in» 
discretion. Something he did attempt to 
say, and blundered, and laughed at his blun- 
der; and when hi^i mother looked up at him^ 
in serious silence, he only begged pardoa 
for his Ally, confessed he believed he was 
mad, s^nd, turning away abruptly, left the 
room, exclaiming, that he wondered where 
Russell had be^n all the morning, and that 
he must go and look for him. A long si- 
lence epsued between Vivian's niiother and 
the young lady,who were left alone together* 
Lady Mary first broke the silenitsi, and^ % 
a constrained tone, ad^ed, as i^e took up 
the newspaper^ '^ Whether miss Sidaty had 
foun4 any news.?^' - 
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- " I don't know, ma'am/' answered miss 
Sidney, in a voice scarcely articulate. 
* ^^ I should have imagined there must be 
some news from the continent : but you did 
not find any, I think you say, miss Sidney/' 
continued lady Mary, with haughty, averted 
eyes. — After turning over the pages of the 
paper, without knowing one word it con- 
tained, she laid it down, and rose to leave 
the room. Miss Sidney rose at the same 
time: — 

** Lady Mary, one instant ; my dear lady 
Maryr 

Lady Mary turned, and saw Selina's sup- 
plicating eyes full of tears; but her ladyship, 
still retaining her severity of manner, coldly 
said, ^^ Does miss Sidney desire thail should 
stay ? — Does miss Sidney wish to speak to 
me ?*' 

** I do, — as soon as I can,"— said Selina, 
ill a faltering; voice ; but, raising her tfyes, 
and perceiving the contemptuous expression 
of lady Mary's countenance, her own in* 
Itantly changed. With the firm tone of 
conscious innocence, she repeated, " I do 
wish to speak to ybur ladyship, if you will 
hear me with your usual candour ; I do 
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hot expect or solicit your usual indul* 
gence/' 

** Miss Sidney," replied lady Mary, " be- 
fore you say more, it becomes me to 
point out to you, that the moment is passed 
for confidence between us two ; and,, that in 
no moment could I wish to hear from any 
person, much less from one whom I had 
considered as my friend, confessions, ex- 
torted by circumstances, degrading and un- 
availing.**. 

'* Your ladyship need notbe apprehensive 
of hearing from me any degrading confes- 
sions,*' said jniss Sidney ; " I have none to 
make : and since, without any just cause, 
without any cause for suspicion, but what a 
blush, perhaps^ or a moment's embarrass- 
ment of manner may have created, yoii 
think it becomes you to point out to me^ 
that the moment for confidence between us 
is past, I can only lament my mistake, in 
having believed that it ever existed/' 

Lady Mary's countenance and manner 
totally changed. The pride of rank yielded 
before the pride of virtue ; fajid, perhaps, 
the hope, that she had really n5 cause for 
suspicion, at once restored ber affection for 
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4ier young friend. ^^ Let us understand 6ii e 
another, my dear Selina/' said she j " if I 
-said a hasty or a harsh word, forgive it* 
Yon i^now my affection for you, and my 
redl confidence ; in actions, not in words^ 
I have shown it. — In thought, as wdl as 
in acti(ms, my confidence in you has been 
entire \ for, wp(m my word^ and you know 
this is not an asseveration I lightly use^ 
ftpon wy mMrd^iS\iba/i unfortunate moment, 
a suspicion of you never crossed my imagaU 
siaitbn. The proof*— if there could need 
any proof to you of what I as8ert-*-the 
firocrf* is, the deliglit I take in your society^ 
jkhe urgent manner in which I have so fre- 
jquently, this wmmer, begged yourcompany 
from your motlier. You know this would 
bave not only been the height of insincerity, 
but of folly andimadness, if I had not felt a 
reliance upon you, that made me consider it 
as ah absolute impossibility, that you could 
ever di^uippoint my friendship.^' ' 

" I thank your ladyship,'* said Selina, 
softened by the kind tone in which lady 
Alary now spbkQ, yet still retaining some 
reserve of inanner-^^M thank yourlady^> 
ship for all your kindness-^it has flat^ 
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tered me :inuch— rtouched me deeply-— 
commaiided my latitude, and influenced 
jpay conduct uniformly — I can and do en- 
tirely ibrgive the injustice of a moment ; 
9sxd I now bid you adieu, my dear lady 
Mary, with the conviction, that, if we were 
never to meet ag^in, I should always. hold 
thifitpl«ce in your esteem and affection with 
wbic^ you have honoured me, and which» 
if it bem^t too proud an expression, I hope 
I have deaerved-i — ^ Won't you bid m^ 
ifwcewieil?" 

Tbe tears gushed from Udy Mary's eye$^ 
'' My dear^ charmiqg, and prudent SeUna» 
J understand you perfectly — and I thank 
you-r- it grieves me to part with you — but 
I bciiei^you ^e ri^t^r^I believe the^e is 
no otjbejr Sj»fety — no ojbber remedy. How» 
indeed* could I eispec?!;, th^t my son cqul4 
a(fee and. bear you-^liye i» the house with 
you, and become intimately acquainted with 
auch a cli^dractei: as yours, without danger ! 
— I hfkve been very imprudent, unaccpiint* 
al>ly imprudent, to expose him to such a 
temptatioilr^bpt I bope^ { ilrust, thiat your 
orudence will repair, m titnej the effects of 
my r^shness-^and again and again I thank 
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you, my dear young friend— but, perhaps^ 
it might be still better, that you should not 
leave us abruptly. Still better than your 
'absence, I think, would be the conviction 
you might impress on his mind of the im- 
possibility of his hopes — if you were to 
stay a day or two, and convince him by your 

indifference, that •" " Excuse me, that 

is what I cannot undertake," said Selina» 
blushing, and conscious of blushing. Lady 
Mary was top polite and too detiqate to seeiU' 
to observe her confusion, but, embraciog 
lier, said : ^* If v^ must part, the|n take with 
you my highest esteem, affection, and gratf* 
tude; "^nd this much let me add, that my 
most sanguine expectations for my son'« 
lia{||)iness woul(l be realised, if, amongst 
the women to whom iamily. interests must 
restrict his .choice, he could meet with one 
of half your merit, and half your attrac- 
tions." 

" Amongst the women to whom famUy 
interests must restrict his choice^** repeated 
Selina to herself many times, as she jour- 
neyed homewards j and she pondered much 
upon the meaning rf this p^r^se. — Vivian 
was sole heir to a very large property^ with 
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oat encumbrances of any kind; what, there-* 
fore, was the necessity that restricted his 
choice ? The imaginary^necessity of ambi- 
tion, which confined him to a certain circle 
of fashionable, or highly connected people. 
Selina Sidney, though she was not rich, was 
of a very good gentleman's family ; her &- 
ther had been a colonel in the Biritish 
army^ during his lif^, Mrs. Sidney had 
been in the^iabit of living a great deal in 
what is called ike worlds and in the best 
company ; and though, since his death, she 
had lived in retirement, miss Sidney had 
received an education, which put her upon 
a footing with young ladies of the highest 
accomplishments and refinement in the 
kingdom. With every solid and amiftble 
quality, she bad all those external advan- 
tages of appearance and manner, which 
lady Mary Vivian valued most highly. Se- 
lina, who was convinced that lady Mary 
appreciated her character,, and Was pecu- 
liarly fond of her company and concvu^rsa- 
tioUi, could not but feel surprise, mixed . 
with some indignation, perhaps With a littfe 
resentment, ..when she perceived that her 
ladyship's prejudices and ambition made 
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her act so completely in contradiction to 
her better judgment, to her professions, and 
to her feelings of afifection. Whatever miss 
Sidney thought upon this subject, however^ 
she determined to continue to act in the 
most honourable manner towards herfrtend ; 
9he had never, till this day, had the least 
idea that Vivian loved h^ ; but the plea- 
sure she had for a moment felt at the dis-* 
covery, or bare suspicion of his love, con* 
vinced h^, that it was most prudent to re* 
treat immediately; and no false pride, or 

^ weak self-delusion, I;^, even in the moment 
when she was most irritated by lady Mary's 
haughty suspicions, prevented her from d6« 
ing what she knew to be right, and to be 
best* for her own happiness. Selina's ex* 
quisite sensibility could be equalled only^ 
by her strpng sense of duty ; and, conscious 
of this real, but concealed' tenderness of 
hearty she was aware, that it required pecu* 
liar prudence to guard herself from the 
' dangers of an unhappy passion. She 

jk thought it most probable, that the love 
■. which Vivian felt for her miglft only be of 

m 

a transient natvSSSi a passkitt stu» as yt/aag 
nei^feet for the fi«t pkaftin^youiig ^ 
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man they see, which is easily transferred to 
a. new object. Vivian was not yet of age*-* 
o£ a fortune far superior to her expectations 
— ^his mother and his guardian disi^prored 
of his attachment — ^this mother was Se« 
Una's fiien<^9 and had treated her widi the 
utmost kindness. All these, reasons com^^ 
bined, determined miss Sidney to avoidr 
seeing Vivian any more — an excellent 
resolution, in which we leave her» Itnd^ 
return to her lover. 

A walk with Russell had brought him^ 
back in the full determjpation of avowing! 
his attachment sincerdy to his mother, and' 
of speaking to her ladyship in the most re<» 
spectfiil manner ; but, when he found that, 
miss Sidney was gone, anger and disap* 
pointment made him at once forget his pru* 
deuce, and his intended respect ; he de* 
Glared, in the most passionate terms, his 
love for Selina Sidney, and his irrevocable 
determination to pursue her, to the end of 
time and space, in spite of all opposition 
whatsoever from any person whatever. 
His mother, who was piH^ed for ^ scen« v' 
of this SOTt, though not f^^e of this vioNr. 
lence, had sufficient ciwunandiof temper to 
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mistain it properly ; her command of tem^ 
per was, indeed, a ^ ttle assisted by the hope, 
that this passion would be transitory in pro- 
portion to its vehemence, much by the con- 
fidence she had in miss Sidney's fionour, 
and in her absence : lady Mary, therefore, ^ 
calmly disclaimed having had any part in 
persuading miss Sidney to that measure, 
which had so much enraged her lover ; but 
her ladyship avowed, thati though it had not 
been necessary for her to suggest the.mea* 
sure, she highly approved ofdt, and admired 
noW| as she had ei^ admired, that young 
lady's prudent and noble cpnducf. Softened 
by the only thing that could, at this mo- 
ment, soften him — praise of his mistress — 
Vivian, in a most affectionate manner, as- 
sured his mother, that it was her warm eu- 
logiums of miss Sidney which had first 
turned his attention to the perfections* of 
, her character ; and he now inquired what 
possible objections she . could make to his 
choice. With the generous enthusiasm of 
^ his disposition, heightened by all the elo^ 
^"^ <|tLence of love, he pleaded, tha^his fortune 
was surely suffi^pit to 'put hiia ^bove mer- 
cenary considerations in^tbe! choice of.a 
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wife ; that in every point, except this one 
^f money ^ Selina Sidney w^s, in his mother's 
own opinion, superior to every other wo- 
man she could name, or wish for, as a 
daughter-in-law. 

^^ But my tastes are not to blind me to 

your interests," said lady Mary ; *^ you ar^ 

entitled to look for rank and high connexion; 

You are the representative of an ancient 

family, have talents to make a figure in 

public ; and* in short, prejudice or not, I 

confess it is one of .the first wishes of my 

heart, that you should marry into a noble 

family, oir *at least into one that shall 

strengthen your political interest, a$ Well 

as secure your domestic happiness.'' 

Vivian, of course, cursed ambition, asaU 
men do whilst they are in love* His argu- 
ments and bis eloquence in' favour of a jpr»- 
vate staHMy and of the joys of learned lei-^ 
sure^ a competence^ and domestic bliss ^ were, 
worthy of the most renpwned of andent or 
modern philosophers. Russell was appealjed 
to with much eagerness, both by mother 
and son, during their debates. He frankly 
ded^ed to lady Mary, ttvphe thought 
her son perfectly right in all ne trow urgedi 
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and especially in bis opinion of miss Sidney ; 
^ but at the same time/' added Russell, *^ I 
apprehend that he speaks, at this momeat, 
more from passion than from reason ; and I 
fear that, in the course of a few months, he 
might, perhaps, entirely change his mind : 
therefore I think your ladyship is prudent 
in refusing, during the minority of your son, 
your consent to a hasty union, of which he 
might afterwards repent, and thus render 
both himself and a most amiable woman 
miserable/' 

Russell, after having given his opinion 
with the utmost freedom, when it was re- 
qtdred by lady Mary, assured her that he 
should no fiiirther interfere ; and he trusted 
his present sincerity would be thebest pledge 
to her of his future discretion and honour. 
This equitable judgment and sincerity of 
Russell's, at first, displeased both parties, 
but, in time, operated upon the reason of 
both. Not, however, before contests had gone 
on long and loud betweenthe mother and son 
•*— not before a great deal of nonsense had 
been talked onboth sides. People of the best 
abilities oft^Btlk the most nonsense where 
th^ passions are concerned, because then 
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the whole of their ingenuity is exercised 
to find arguments in favour of their foUyr 
They are not, like fools, content to say» 
This is my wiU ; but they pique themselves 
on giving reasons £br their will ; uid their 
leasons are the reasons of madmen, excel- 
lent upon false premises. It happened here, 
as in most family quarrels, that the disputants 
would not allow sufficiently for the preju- 
dices and errors incident to their different 
ages. The mother would not allow for the 
. romantic notions of the son, nor could the 
son endure the worldly views of the mother* 
The soji, who had as yet no experience of 
the transitory nature of the passion of love, 
thought his mother unfeelingand barbarous, 
for opposing him on the point where the 
whole happiness of his life was concerned ; 
the mother, who had seen the decline and 
fall of so vDOJoy everlasUng loves ^ considered 
him only as a person in a fever } and thought 
she prevented him, by her calmness, from 
doing that which he would repent when he 
should regain his sober senses. Without de* 
^ng. die daily disputes which now arose^ 
it will be aofficient to maxk the result. 
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Vivian's love had been silent, tranquil, 
and not seemingly of any great coade- 
quench, till it was opposed ; but, from^the 
instant that an obstacle intervened, it ga- 
thered strength and force, and it presently 
rose rapidly, with prodigious uproar, threat* 
ening to burst all bounds, and to destroy 
every thing that stopped. its course. Lady 
Mary was now inclined to try what effect 
lessening the opposition might produce. 
To do her justice, she was also moved to 
this by some nobler motives than fear ; or, 
at least, her fears were not of a selfish kind : 
she dreaded, that her son's health and 
permanent happiness might be injured 
by this violent passion ; she was appre- 
hensive of becoming an object of his aver- 
sion ; of utterly losing his confidence, and 
all power over his mind: but, chiefly, 
her generous temper was moved and won 
by Selina Sidney's admirable conduct. 
During the whole time that Vivian used 
every means to see her, to write to her, and 
to convince her of the fervour of his love, 
though he won all her' friends over to his 
interests, though she heard his praises from 
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morning till night from all who surrounded 

her, and though her own heart, perhaps^ 

pleaded more powerfully than all the rest 

in his favour ; yet she never, for one instant, 

gave him the slightest encouragement. 

Lady Mary's esteem and affection were so 

niHch increased by these strong proofs of 

friendship and honour, that her prejudices 

yielded ; and she at length declared, that 

if her son continued, till he was of age, to 

feel the same attai^m^ent for this amiable 

girl, ske would give hec consent to their 

union. But this, she added, she promised 

only on one condition — that her son should^ 

abstain from all attempts in the interval, to 

see or correspond with miss Sidney, and 

that he should set out immediately to travel 

with Mr. Russell. Transported ^ith love, 

and joy, and victory, Vivian promised every 

thing that was required of Him, embraced 

Ills mother, and set out upon his travels. 

" Allow," said he triumphantly to Rus? 
sell, as the chaise drove from the door, 
" allow, my good friend, that you were mis- 
taken in your fears of the weakness of ray 
character, and of the yielding facility qf 
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Biy temper. You see how firm I have been 
—you see what battle I have made — you 
see how I have stood out/^ 

** I never doubted/* said Russell, *' your 
love of your own free will — I never doubted 
your fear of being governed, especiaUy by 
your mother ; but you do not expect that 
I should allow this to bef a proof of strength 
of character.** 

•* What ! do you suppose I act from love 
of my own free will merely ? — Do you call 
Uiy love for Selina Sidney weakness ? ■ 
Oh ! take care, Russell ; for if I once find 
you pleading my mother's cause against 
your conscience *' 

^* You will never find me pleading any 
cause against my conscience. I h&ve told 
your molher, as I have told you, my opinion 
of miss Sidney — my firm opinion— that she 
is peculiarly calculated to make the happi- 
ness of your life, provided you continue to 
love her/* 

•• Provided ! — Oh !** cried Vivian, laugh* 
ing, *' spare your musty provisoes, my dear 
philosopher! Would not any one think, 
now, vou were an old man of ninety ? If 
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this is all jou have to fear, I am happy in- 
deed/' 

" At Resent/* said Russell calmly, " I 
have no fear, as I have just told your mo- 
ther, but that you should change your mind 
before you are of age/' 

Vivian grew quite indignant at this sug- 
gestion. " You are angry with me,** siid 
Russell, ^* and so was your mother : she 
^as angry because I said, I feared^ instead 
of, I hopedj you would change your mind* 
Both parties are angry with me for my sin- 
cerity.** 

** Sincerity ! — no ; but I am angry with 
you for your absurd suspicions of my con- 
stancy.** 

^* If they are absurd, you need not be 
angry,** said Russell : '* I shall be well pleased 
to see their absurdity demonstrated/* 

^'Then I can demonstrate it this moment** 

" Pardon me j not this moment ; yo« 
must take time into the account. I make 
no doubt but that, at this moment, you 
are heartily in love with miss Sidney ; but 
the thing to be proved is, ihat your pittfnoB 
will not decline in force, in pronortion as it 
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meets with less resistance. If it does, you 
will acknowledge, that it was more a love of 
your own free will, than a love of your mis* 
tress, that has actuated you, which was 
the thing to be proved*** 

** Hateful Q. E. D. !" cried Vivian ; ** you 
shall see the contrary, and, at least, I will 
triumph over you.** 

If Russell had ever used art in his ma- 
nagement of Vivian*s mind, he might have 
been suspected of using it in favour of miss 
Sidney at this instant; for this prophecy 
of Vivian's inconstancy was the most likely 
means to prevent its accomplishment. Fre- 
quently, in the course of their tour, when 
Vivian was in any situation where his con- 
stancy was tempted, he recollected RusselFs 
prediction, and was proud to remind him 
how much he had been mistaken. In short, 
the destined time for their return home ar- 
tived— Vivian presented himself before his 
mother, and claimed her promise. She 
was somewhat surprised, and a little disap- 
pointed, by our hero's constancy ; but she 
could not retrac4 her word; and, since her 
^ compliance was now unavoidable, sh^ was 
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determined that it should be gracious. She 
wrote to Selina, therefore, with great kind- 
ness, saying, that whatever views of other 
connexions she might formerly have had* 
for her son, she had now relinquished them, 
convinced, by the constancy of her son's at- 
tachment, and by the merit of its object, 
that his own choice would most effectually 
ensure his happiness, and that of all his 
friends. Her ladyship added expressions of 
her regard and esteem, and of the pleasure 
she felt in the thoughts of finding in her 
daughter-in-law a friend and companion, 
whose society was peculiarly agreeable to 
her taste and suited to. her character^ This 
letter entirely dissipated. Selina's scruple of 
conscience} Vivian's love and meritj^ all 
his good and all his agreeable qualities,.had 
BOW full and unreproved power to work 
upon her tender heart. His generous, open 
temper, his candour, his warm attachment 
to his friends, his cultivated understanding, 
his brilliant talents, his easy, ^isll-br^d, 
agreeable manners, all heightened in their 
power to please by the chann of love, jus- 
tified, even in the eyes of the aged and 
dent, the passion he inspired. Selij 
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came extremely attached to him; and she 
loved with the delightful belief that there 
was not, in the mind of her lover, the seed 
of a single vice, which threatened danger to 
his virtues or to their mutual happiness* 
With his usual candour, he had laid open 
his whole character to her, as far as he 
knew it himself; and had warned her of 
that vacillation of temper, that easiness to 
be led, which Russell had pointed out as a 
dangerous fault in his disposition. But of 
this propensity Selina had seen Ao symp- 
toms ; on the contrary, the steadiness of her 
loVer in his attachment to her — the only 
point on ^hich she had yet seen him tried--*- 
decided her to trust to the persuasive voice 
of love and hope, and to believe that 
Russell's friendship had, in this instance, 
been too harsh or too timorous in its fore- 
bodings. 

Nothing now delayed the marriage of 
Vivian and Selina but certain legal rites, 
which were to be performed on his coming 
of age. There were certain fines and re- 
coveries to be sufiered, and certain deeds of 
lease and release to be executed, before 
marriage settlements could be drawn J**** 
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and the parties were doomed to wait for the 
arrival of some trustee who was with his 
regiment abroad. All these delays Vivian, 
of course, cursed ; but, upon the whole, 
they were borne by him with heroic pa- 
tience, and by Selina with all the tranquil- 
lity of confiding love, happy in the pr«- 
Mnt, and not too anxious for the futuie* 
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** Mt dear Russell/* said Vivian, ^* love 
shsdl not make me forget friendship. Before 
I marry, I must see you provided for. Be- 
lieve me, this was the first —one of the first 
pleasures I promised myself, in becoming 
master of a good fortune. Other thoughts^ 
I confess, have put it out of my head — so 
now, let me tell you at once — I hate paltry- 
surprises with my friends — I have, you 
know— or rather, probably, you do not know, 
for you are the most disinterested fellow 
upon earth — I have an excellent living in 
my gift J it shall be yours — consider it as 
such, from this moment. If I knew a more 
deserving man, I would give it to him/ uppni 
my honour — so you can*t refuse me. The 
* 4pcumbent can't live long — he is an old, very 
old, infirm man ; you'll have the living in. 
a year or two, and, in the mean time, stay 
t^ith me. I ask it as a favour, from a 
friend ; and you see how much I want a 
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friend of your firm character ; and I hope 
you see, also, how much I can value, in 
others, the qualities in which I am myself 
deficient." 

Russell was much pleased and touched by 
Vivian's generous gratitude, and by the 
delicacy, as well as kindness, of the manner 
in which he made this offer : but Russell 
' could not, consistently with his feelings or 
his principles, live in a state of dependent 
idleness, waiting for a rich livisg and the 
death of an old incumbent. He told Vivian, 
that he had too much affection for him, and 
too much respect for himself, ever to run the 
hazard of sinking from the rank of an inde- 
pendent friend. After rallying him, without 
effect,on Ijis pride, Vivian acknowledged that 
he was forced to admire him the more fof his 
spirit. ' Lady Mary, too, who was a great 
and sincere admirer of in^pendence of cha- 
racter, warmly applauded Mr. Russell, and 
recommended him, in the highest tei:ms^^t9 
a nobleman in the neighbourhooi^, " 
happened to be in want of a preceptor 
his ojldest son. This nobleman was my^ 
lord Glistohbury : his lordi^hip was eagj^r tp 
engage a person of Russ^Ufs irepata^jS^fqr 
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talents ; so the affair was quickly arrang^ed, 
and lady Mary Vivian and her son went to 
pay a morning visit at Glistonbury Castle, 
on purpose to accompany Russell on his first 
introduction to the family. As they ap- 
proached the castle, Vivian was struck 
with its venerable gothic appearance ; he 
had not had a near vi^w of it for some 
years, and he looked at it with new eyes. 
Formerly he had seeii^ it only as a pictu- 
resque ornament to the country ; but now 
that he was himself possessor of an estate 
in the vicinity, he considered Glistonbury 
Castle as a point of comparison, which ren- 
dered him dissatisfied with his own man- 
sion. As he drove up the avenue, and 
beheld the towers, turrets, battlements, and 
massive entrance, his mother,* who was a 
woman of taste, strengthened, by her ex- 
diamations on the beauty of gothic archi- 
tecture, the wish that was rising in his mind 
to convert his modern house into an ancient 
castle ; she could not help sighing, whilst 
she reflected, that, if her sbn^s affections had 
not been engaged, he might, perhaps, have 
obtained the heart and band of one of th 


&ir daughters o£ this castle. Lady 
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went nofarther, even in her inmost thoughts; 
for she was no double dealer, no intrigante : 
she had expressed her disappointment and 
anger warmly and openly at first, when she 
heard of her son's attachment to miss Sid- 
ney ; but that young lady's conduct had 
now won her ladyship's consent to her son*8 
marriage ; and, incapable of double dealing, 
lady Mary resolved never even to let him 
know what her wishes had been with re- 
spect to a connexion with the Glistonbury 
family. But the very reserve and discretion 
with which her ladyship spoke— a reserve 
nnusulit with her, and unsuited to the na- 
tural warmth of her manner and temper—^ 
might have betrayed her to an acute and 
cool observer. Vivian, however, at this 
instant, was too much intent upon castle- 
building to admit any other ideas. 

' When the carriage drove under the great 
gateway and stopped, Vivian exclaimed, 
^* What a find old castle ! how surprised 
Selina Sidney would be, bow delighted, \p 
see my house metamorphosed into such a 
castle!'* 
*' It is a magnificent castle, indeed r said 
*lady Mary, with a sigh : *« I tWpk there are 
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the lady Lidhursts on the terrace. And 
here comes my lord Glistonbury with his 
son." 

" My pupil ?" said Russell ; ** I hope the 
youth is such as I can become attached to. 
Life would be wretched indeed without at- 
tachment-r-of some sort or other. But I 
must not expect,'' added he, ^^ to find a ser . 
cond time a friend in a pupil — and such a 

friend !*' 

Sentiment, or the expression of the ten- 
derness he felt for his friends, was 30 • un- 
usual from Russell, that it h^rd double effect; 
and Vivian was so much struck by it, that 
he could scarcely collect his thoughts in 
time to speak to lord Glistonbury, who 
4;ame to receive his guests, attended by three 
hangers on of the family, a chaplain, a cap- 
tain, and a young lawyer. His lordship 
was scarcely past the meridian of life j yet, 
in spite of his gay and debonnair manner, 
he looked old, as if he waii paying for the. 
U^ertinism of his youth by premature de- 
iCrepitude^ His countenance announced 
pretensions to ability : his easy and affable ' 
address, and the facility with which he ex- 
pressed himself} gained him credit, at first, 
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for much more understanding than he reall}^ 
possessed. There was a plausibility in all 
he said ; but^ if it was examined^ there was 
nothing in it but nonsense. Some of his 
expressions appeared brilliant ; some of his 
sentiments just ; but there was a want of 
consistency, a want of a pervading mind 
in his conversation, which, to goodjudges, 
betrayed the truth, that all his opinions 
were adopted, not formed ; all his maxims 
common place ; his wit mere repetition ; his 
sense, merely tact After proper thanks 
and compliments to lady Mary and Mr. 
Vivian, for securing for him such a treasure 
as Mr« Russell, he introduced lord Lid- 
hurst, a sickly, bashful, yet assured looking 
boy of fourteen, to his new governor, with 
polite expressions of unbounded confidence, 
and a rapid enunciation of undefined and 
contradictory expectations* 

** Mr. Russell will, I am perfectly per- 
suaded, make Lidhurst every thing we can 
desire," said his lordship j ** an honour ta 
his country, an ornament to his family* 
It is my decided opinion, that man is but 
a bundle of habit»j and it's my. maxiiPy 
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that education is second rxature^^rstf in^ 
deed, in many cases. For, except that I am 
staggered about original genius, I own I 
conceive with Hartley, that early impres* 
sions and associations are all in all : his vi* 
brations and* vibratiuncles are quite satis- 
factory. But what I particularly wish for 
Lidhurst, sir, is, that he should be trained 
as soon as possible into a statesman. Mr. 
Vivian, I presume, you mean to follow up 
public business, and no doubt will make a 
figure. So I prophesy — and I am used 
to these things. And from Lidhurst, too, 
under similar tuition, I may with reason 
expect miracles — 'hope to. hear him thun* 
dering in the house of commons in a few 
years — 'confess *am not quite so impatient 
to have the young dog in the house of* 
incurables ; for you know he could not be 
there without being in my shoes, which I 

»have not done with yet — ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Each in his turn, my boy ! — In the mean 
time, lady Mary, shall we join the ladies 
yonder, on the terrace ? Lady Glistonbury 
walks so slow, that she will be seven hours 
in coming to us j so we had best go to her 
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ladyship— If the mountain won't go to 
Mahomet, you know, of course, what fol- 
lows.** 

On their way to the terrace, lord GHs- 
tonbury, who always heard himself sqpeak 
with singular complacency, . continued to 
give his ideas on education ; sometimes ap- 
pealing to Mr. Russell, sometimes happy to 
catch the eye of lady Mary* 

*• Now, my idea for Lidhurst is simply 
this:^ — that he should know every thing 
that is in all the* best books in the library, 
but yet that he should be the farthest pos- 
sible from a book-worm — that he should 
never, except in a set speech in the house, 
have the air of having opened a book in his 
life— mother wit for me! — ^in most cases 
— and that easy style of originality, which 
shows the true gentleman — As to morals 

Lidhurst, walk on, my boy— -as to 

morals, I confess I couldn't bear to see any 
thing of the Joseph Surface about; hi^.' ^ A 
youth of spirit must, you know, Mr. Vivian 
-excuse me, lady Mary, this is an aside 
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•be spmething of a latitudinarian to 
keep in the fashion— not that I mean to say 
90 exactly to Lidhurjst— No,j no !— on the 
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contrary, Mr. Russell, it is our cue,, as wfell 
as tills reverend gentleman*s," looking back 
at the chaplain, who bowed assent before he 
knew to what—'* it is our cue, as well as 
this reverend gentleman's, to preach pru- 
dence, and temperance, and all the cardi*- 
nal virtues/' 

" Cardinal virtues ! very good, faith ! my 
lord," said the lawyer, looking at the cler-. 
i^yman. 

" Temperance/'* repeated the chaplain^ 
winking at the oflScer ; " upon my soul, my 
lord, that's too bad." 

" Prudence /" repeated the captain ; 
** that's too clean a cut at poor Wicksted, 
ray lord ." 

Before his lordship had time to preach 
any more prudence, they arrived within 
bowing distance of the ladies, who had, in- 
deed, advanced at a very slow fate. Vivian 
was not acquainted with any of the ladies 
of the Glistonbury family ; for they bad, 
till this summer, resided at another of their 
country seats, in a distant county. His 
mother had often met them at parties in 
town. 

Lady Glistonbury was a thin, stiffened, 
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flattened figure— she was accompanied by 
two other female forms, one old, the other 
young; not each a different grace, but 
alike all three in angularity, and in^ cold 
haughtiness of mien. After reccmnoitring, 
with their glasses, the party of gentlemen, 
-these ladies quickened their step ; and lady 
Glistonbury, making her countenance as 
afi&ble as it was 4n its natures to be, ex- 
claimed — 

** My dear lady Mary Viviani have I the 
pleasure to see your ladyship ?— They told 
me it was only visitors to my lord,'* 

Mn Vivian had then the honour of 
being introduced to her ladyship, to her 
-eldest daughter, lady Sarah Lidhurst, and 
to miss Strictland, the governess. By all 
of these ladies he was most graciously re- 
ceived ; but poor Russell was not so fortu- 
nate ; nothing cduld be more cold and re- 
pulsive than their reception of him. This 
did not make lady Sarah^appear very agree- 
able to Vivian ; he thought her^ this first 
view, one of the least attractive young wo- 
men he had ever beheld. 

" Where is cay Julia ?** inquired lord 
CtKstonbury— ** Ah ! there she goes, yon- 
der, all life and spirits." 
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Vivian looked as his lordship directed 
his eye, and saw, at the farthest %nd of the 
terrace, a young girl of about fifteen, ri:|i>- 
ning nery fast, with a hoop, which she was 
keeping up with great dexterity for the 
amusement of a litUe boy who was with her. 
The governess no sooner saw this, than she 
went in pursuit of her young lady^p, call- 
ing after her, in various tones and phrases 
of reprehension, in J^rench, Italian, and 
English; and asking, whether this was a 
becoming employment for a young lady of 
her age and rank. Heedless of theae re- 
proaches, lady Julia still ran on, away from 
ber governess, ^* to chace the rolling circlets 
speed,*' down the slope of the terrace ; thi- 
ther miss Strictland dared not pursue, but 
contented herself with standing on the 
hmiky reiterating her remonstrances. At 
length the hoop fell, and the young lady 
returned, not to her governess, but, running 
lightly up the slope of the terrace, to her 
surprise, |j|e came full in view of the comr 
pany be^e she was aware that any 
strangers were there. Her straw hat being 
at the back of her head^ lady GUstonbury, 
with an indignant look, puUed it for^ 
wards; 
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^ What a beautiful colour ! what a sweet 
countenance lady Julia has!'' whispered 
lady Mary Vivian to lord Glistonbury ; at 
the same time she could not refrain from 
glancing her eyes towards her son, to see 
what effect was produced upon him. Vi- 
▼ian's eyes met hers ; and this single look 
of his mother's revealed to him all that 
she had, in her great prudence, resolved to 
conceal. He smiled at her, and then at 
Russell, as much as to say, ** Surely, there 
can be no comparison between such a child 
AS this and Selina Sidney !" 

A few minutes afterwards, in canse^ence 
of a sign from lady Glistonbury, Julia dis- 
appeared with her governess ; and the mo- 
ment was' unnoticed by Vivian, who was, 
then, as his mother observed, looking up at 
one of the turrets of the old castle. All its 
inhabitants were at this time uninteresting 
to him, except so far as they regarded his 
friend Russell; bul the castle itself absorbed 
his attention. Lord Glistonbury^^ilPimed to 
see how much he was struck by it, offered 
to show him over every part of J^he edifice ; 
an offer which he and lady Mary gladly ac- 
<;epted. Lady Glistonbury excused herself, 
^professing to be unable to sustam' Ai^ fa- 
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tigue : she deputed her elde&t daughter to 
attend lady Mary in her stead ; and this 
was the only circumstance which dimi- 
nished the pleasure to Vivian, for he was 
obliged to show due courtesy to this stiff 
taciturn damsel at every turn, whilst he 
was intent upon seeing the architecture of 
the castle, and the views from the windows 
of the towers and loopholes of the galleries; 
all which lady Sarah pointed out with a 
<;old, ceremonious civility, and a formal ex- 
ac^tneiss of proceeding, which enraged Vir 
vian's enthusiastic tempen The visit ended: 
he railed half the time he was going home 
against their fair, or, as he called her, their 
petrified guide ; then, full of the gothic 
beauties of Glistonbury, he determined, as 
soon as possible, to turn his own modern 
bouse into a castle. The very next morn- 
ing, he had an architect to view it, and to 
examine its capabilities. It happened that, 
about this time, severaf of the noblemen 
and genijg[, in the county in which Vivian 
resided, had been seized with this rage for 
turnitig comfortable houses into uninhs^it- 
able castles. And, however perverse or 
*" impracticable this retrograde movement isi 
ttrcHtecture might seemi tbere were always 
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at hand professional projectors, to conrince 
gentlemen that nothing was so feasible and 
easy. Provided always, ' that gentlemen ap- 
prove their estimates, as well as their plans, 
they undertake to carry buildings back, ia 
a trice, two, or three, or half a dozen cen- 
turies, as may be required, to make theqi 
gothic or Saracenic, and to ^^ add every 
grace, that time alone can give." A few 
days after Vivian had been at Glistonbury 
Castle, when lord Gli8|$>nbury came to re- 
turn the visit, Russell, who accompanied 
his lordship, found his friend encompassed 
with plans and elevations. 

** Surely, my dear Vivian," said he^ 
seizing the first moment he could speak 
to him, " you are not goiYig to spoil this 
excellent house ? It is completely finished, 
in handsome modern architecture, per- 
fectly comfortable and convenient, light, 
airy, large enough, warm rooms, well dis»- 
tributed^ with ample. meanS/ of getting at 
each apartment ; and if ypu set ^bout to 
new-model and transform^ it into a castle, 
you must, I see, by y^ur pl^, alter the 
proportions of almost every roorn^, and 
spoil the comfort of the whole j turn square 
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to round, and round again to square ; and, 
worse than all, turn light to darkness — 
only for the sake of having what is called 
a castle, but what has not, in &ct, any thing 
of the grandeur or solid magnificence of a 
real ancient edifice. These modern bab j- 
house miniatures of castles, which gentle- 
men ruin themselves to build, are^ aft^ all, 
the most paltry^ absurd things imagin- 
able.'^ 

To this Vivian vts, after some dispute, 
forced to agree; but he said, '*that hid 
should not be a baby-house ; that he would 
go to any expense to make it really magni- 
ficent.*' ' ■>' 

" As magnificent, I suppose, as Gliston- 
bury Castle ?*' 

" If possible :— that is, I confess, the ob- 
ject of my emulation.*' 

"Ah," said Russell, shaking his head, 
^ these are the objects of emulation, for 
which country gentlemen often rtrin them** 
selves ; l^arter their independericfe'and real 
respectabili^ 5 reduce themselves to dis- 
tress and disgrace: the^e are tie objects 
for iirtiich they sell either their estates or 
their country j become placemen or beg- 
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gars ; and end either m the liberties of 
the King's Bench^ or the sUveries of SL 
James's.'' 

^< Impossible for me ! you know my pub- 
lie principles/' said Vivian ; *^ and jon 
know, that I think the life of an independ- 
ent country gentleman, the most respectable 
of all others— you know my principles." 

^^ I know your £icility ,'' said Russdl i 
^ if you begin by sacrificing tiius to yoot 
taste, do you think yvi will not end by 
wcrificing to your interest?" 

^ Never ! never !" cried Vivian. 

^* Then you imagine, that a strong temp, 
tation will not act where a weak one has 
been found irresirtible." 

** Of this 1 am certain," said Vivian : 
^^ I could never be brought to sell my coun- 
try 9 OT to forfeit roy honour." 

** Perhaps not," said RusBell : *^ you 
mi^t, in your utmost need, have another 
alternative ; you might forfeit your love ; 
youtnight give up Selina Sidney, and marry 
for money — all for the sake o^ a castte !** 

Struck by this speech, Vivian exclaimed^ 
*^ I W4iald give up a thousand castles, rather 
than run such a hazard !" 
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•*-Let us then coolly calculate/' said Rus- 
sell. " What would the castle cost you ?*' 

The expense, even by the estimates of 
the architects^ which, in the execution, are 
usually doubled, was enormous, such as 
Vivian acknowledged was unsuited even to 
his ample fortune. His fortune, thougli 
considerable, was so entailed, that he would, 
if he exceeded his income, be soon reduced 
to difficulties for ready money. But then 
his mother had si^eral thousands in the 
stocks, which she was ready to lend him to 
forward this castle-building. It was a pro- 
ject which pleased her taste, and gratified 
her aristocratic notions. 

Vivian assured his friend at parting, that 
his reason was convinced ; that he would 
not yield to the whims of taste, and that he 
would prudently give up his folly. So he 
determined : he abided by his determination 
till he heard numbers speak on the other 
side of the question. With Vivian, those 
who spoke last frequently seemed to speak 
best ^. and, ii^eneral, the number of voices 
overpowered the weight of argument. ' Bf 
the persuasions of his motijjier, the example 
of his neighbours, and the urgency of ar« 
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cliitects and men of taste who got about 

him soon afterwards, he was convinced that 

there was no living without a castle, and 

that the expense would be nea:t to notfung 

at all. . Convinced J we should not say ; for 

he yielded, against his conviction, fiom 

. mere want of power to resist reiterated so« 

licitations. He had no other motive ; for 

the enthusiasm raised by the view of Glis- 

tonbury Castle had passed away : he plainly 

saw, what Russell had pointed out to faim^ 

that he should spoil the inside of his house 

'for the sake of the outside j an(|, for his 

own part, he preferred comfort to show. 

It was not, therefore, tp please his^wn taste 

that be ran into this in^prudent expense, but 

merely to gratify the taste of others. 

, N6w the bustle of building began, and 

workmen swarmed round his houses the 

foundations sank^ the scaffolds rose; and 

m£upy. times did Vivian sigh and repent, 

when he saw how much was to be undone 

before any thing could be done ; when he 

foond hi^ house dismantled, saw the good 

-flings and elegant cornices knocked to 

pieces, saw tlM light domes an4 modera 

sashes give way j all taken out to be re-. 
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placed, at profuse expense, by a damsy 
imitation of gothic ; how b^n did he sigh 
and calculate, when he saw the tribes of 
workmen file off as their dinner bell rang ! 
how often did he bless himself^ when he 
beheld the huge beams of timber dragged 
into his yards, and the solid masses of stone 
brought from a quarry at an enormous dis- 
tance !-«-Vivian perceived, that the expense 
would be treble the estimate : and Haad, that 
if the thing was to do again, he would never 
consent to it ; but now, as lady Mary ob* 
served, it was too late to repent ; and it was^^ 
at any rate, best to go on and finish it with 
spirit-— since it was imposinble (nobody 
knows why) to stop. ^ He hurried on the 
workmen with impatience ; for he was anx« 
i6m to have the roof and some apartments 
in his castle finished before his marriage, 
as he thought this would be an agreeable 
surprise to his bride. The dilatoriness of 
the lawyers,, and the want of the trustee, 
who had not yet arrived in England, were 
no longer complained of so grievously %y 
the lover. RUssell, one day, as he saw Vi- - 
vian overlooking his workopn, and urging*' 
them to expedition, smiled, and asked whe- 
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ther the impatience of an architect^ or of 
a lover, was now predominant in his mind. 
Vivian^* rather offended by the question, re- 
plied^ that his eagerness to finish this part 
o£ his castle arose from his desire to give 
9Xk agreeable surprise to his bride ; and he 
declared, that his passion for Selina was as 
ardent, at this moment^ as it had ever been } 
but that it was impossible to make lawyers 
move faster than their accu8t<Haed pace; 
and tbAt miss ^dney was too secure of his 
auction, and he too well convinced of bersi 
to feel that sort of anxiety, which perspos 
who bad less confidence in each other 
might experience in similar circumstances. 
This was all very true, and very reasonable { 
but Russell could not help perceiving, that 
Vivian's langu£^e and tone were somewhat 
altered »nce the time when he was ready 
to brave heaven and earth to marry his 
mistirefls, without license or consent of 
friends, without the possibility of waiting a 
few months till he was of age* In fact, 
though Vivian would not allow it, this 
consent of friends, this ceasing of opposi- 
tion, this secig-ity and tranquillity of hap- 
piness, h^d considerably changed th^ ap* 
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pearance, at least, of his love. Lady Mary 
perceived it,with a resolution to say nothing, 
and see how it would end. Selina did not 
perceive it for sonie time j for she was of 
a most unsuspicious temper; and her con- 
fidence in Vivian was equal to the fondness 
of her love. She began ta think, indeed, 
that the lawyers were provokingly slow ; 
and when Vivian did not blame them as 
much as he used to do, she only thought, 
that he understood business better than she 
did — ^besides, the necessary trustee was not 
come—and, in short, the last thing that 
occurred to her mind was to blame Vivian. 
The trustee at length arrived, and the 
castle was almost in the wiBhed*for state of 
forwardness, when a new cause of delay 
arose ---a county election: but how this 
election was brought on, and how it was 
conducted, it is necessary to record. It 
happened that a relation of Vivian^s was 
appointed to a new seventy^four gun ship, 
of which he came to take the command at 
Plymouth, which was withiti a few miles of 
him. Vivian recollected, that his friend 
Russell had often expressed a desir^to go 
on board a man of war, Vivian, thfllfore, 
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after having appointed a day for their go- 
ing, went to Gh'stonbury to invite Russell : 
his pupil; lord Lidhurst, begged to be per- 
mitted to accompany them : and lady Julia, 
the moment she heard of this new seveuty- 
four gun ship, was, as her governess ex- 
pressed it, wild to be of the party. Indeed 
any thing that had the name of a party of 
pleasure, and that promised a transient re- 
lief from the tedious monotony in which her 
days passed ; any thing, that gave a chance 
of even a few hours' release froin the bon- 
dage in which she was held between the re- 
straints of the most rigid of governesses 
and the proudest of mothers, appeared de- 
lightful to this lively and childish girl. She 
persecuted -her governess with entreaties, 
till at last she made miss Strictland go with 
her petition to kdy Glistonburyf whilst, 
in the mean time, lady Julia overwhdmed 
her father with caresses, till he consented ^ 
and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon 
lady .Glistonbury to give htr permission 
for fthe young .ladies to go with their gft- 
vemess, their brother, their father, am 
lady Mary Vivian, on this excursion. The 
invit^on was now extended to all the com- 
• d5 
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pany then at the castle ; including the re- 
^ presentative of the county, who, being just 
threatened with - a fit of the gout, brought 
on by hard drinking at the last election, 
expressed some reluctance to going with 
this party on the water. But this gentle- 
man was now paying his humble devoirs to 
the lady Sarah Lidhurst ; and it was repre- 
sented to him, by all who understood the 
ground, that he would give mortal offence 
. if he did not go ; so it was ruled, that, hot 
or cold, gout or no gout, he must appear 
in the lady Sarah's train : he submitted to 
I this perilous necessity in the most gallant 
manner. The day proved tolerably fine-— 
Vivian had an elegant entertamment pro- 
vided for the company, under a marquee 
pitched on the shore — ^they embarked in a 
pleasure* boat — ^lady Sarsth was very sick, 
and her admirer very cold ; but lady Julia 
was in ecstasies A every thing she sa;w and 
feltof- sher feared nothing, found nothing 
mvenient— wa§ charmed to be drawn 
lasily from the boat up the high side of 
le ship — charmed to find herself on deck 
^charmed to see the sails, the ropes, the 
rigging, the waves*, the sia, the sun, the 
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clouds, the sailors, the cook dressing din* 
ner — ail, all indiscriminately charmed her ; 
and, like a school girl broke loose, she ran 
about, wild with spirits, asking questions, 
some sensible, some silly ; laughing at her 
own folly, flying from this side to that^ 
from one end of the ship to the other, down 
the ladders and up again, whilst Mr. Rus- 
sell, who was deputed to take care of her, 
could scarcely keep up with her : lord Glis- 
tonbury $tood by, holding his sides and 
laughing aloud : miss Strictland, quite dis- 
abled by the smell of the ship, was lying on 
a bed in the state cabin j and lady Sarah, 
all the time shaded by an umbrella held 
by, her shivering admirer, sat, as if chained 
upright, in her chair of state, upon deck, 
scorning her sister's childish levity, and 
proving herse|f, with all due propriety, in- 
capable of being movej^o surprise or ad- 
miration by aA" object owland or sea. 

Lady Mary Vivian, while she observed 
with a quick eye all that pa^ed, and read 
her son's thoughts, was iully persuadi^ 
that neither of ^he lady Lidhursta would 
be Vktly to suit his taste, even ii^is affec- 
tions were disengaged r *»lie one was too 
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childish, the other too stiff. "Yet their 
birth and connexions, and their consequence 
in the county/' thought lady Mary, " would 
have made their alliance highly desirable/' 
Every body seemed weary at the close of 
this day's entertainment, except lady Julia, 
who kept it up with indefatigable gaiety, and 
<!0uld hardly believe that it was time to go 
home, when the boat was announced to row 
them to shore: heedless, and absolutely 
dizzy with talking and laughing, her lady*- 
ship, escaping from the assistance of sailors 
and gentlemen, made a false step in getting 
into the boat, and, falling over, would have 
sunk for ever, but for Mr. RusselPs presence 
of mind. He seized her with a strong 
grasp, and saved her. The fright sobered 
her completely; and she sat wrapped in 
great coats, as silent, as trfctable, and as 
wet as possible, dAitg the remainder of the 
way .to shore, iroe screan|^, the ejacula- 
tions, the reprimands'from itaiss Strictland ; 
the questionit the reflections, to which this 
incident led, may possibly be conceived, 
but cannot be enumerated.' . ' 

This event, however alarming at the mo- 
ment, had no serious consequences for lady 
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liulia, who caught neither fever nor cold, 
though miss Strictland was morally certain 
her ladyship would have one or the other ; 
indeed she insinuated, that her ladyship 
deserved to have both. Lady Sarah's poor 
shivering knight of the shire, however, did 
not escape so well. Obliged to row home, 
in a damp evening, without his great coat^ 
which he had been forced to offer to lady 
Julia, ' in a pleasure-boat, when he should 
have been in flannels or in bed, he had 
*' cause to rue the boating of this day." 
His usual panacea of the gout did not come, 
as expected, to set him up again. The cold 
he* caught this day killed him. Lady Sarah 
Lidhurst was precisely as sorry as decorum 
required. But the bustle of a new election 
was soon to obliterate the memory of the 
old member, in the minds«of his numerous 
fHends. Lord Glistoni|ury, and several 
other voices in the coilfty, called upon 
Vivian to stand on the independent interest. 
There was to be a contest: for a govern- 
ment candidate declared himself at the 
same moment that application was made to 
Vivian. The expense of a contested elec- 
tion alarmed both Vivian and his mother. 
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Gratified as she was by the honour of thi^ 
offer J yet she had the prudence to adviae 
her son» rather ,to go into parliament as re*- 
presentative for & borough, than to hazard 
the expense of a contest for the county* 
Miss Sidney, also, whom he consulted 
upon this occasion, supported his mother's 
prudent advice, in the most earnest manner; 
and Vivian was inclined to follow this 
counsel, till lord Glistonbury came one 
morning to plead the contrary side of the 
question : he assured Vivian, that, from his 
experience of the county, he was morally 
certain they should carry it without trouble^ 
and with no expense worth mentioning^ 
Thesf were only general phrases, to be sure, 
not arguments; but these, joined to her am«- 
bition to see her son member for the county^ 
at length overj^wered lady Mary's better 
judgment : her uij^nt entreaties were now 
joined to those djrlord Glistonbury, and of 
many loud-tongued electione^rers, who 
proved to Vivian, by iavery thing but calcu- 
lation, that he must be returned if ht 
would but stand — if he would only declare 
himself Russell and his own prudence 
strongly counselled him to resist these cla^ 
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moroufl importunities ; the two preceding 
candidates, whose fortunes had been nearly 
as good as his, had been mined by the con* 
tests* Vivian was very young, but just of 
age ; and Rnssell observed, <* that it would 
be better for him to see something more of 
the world, before he should embark in po« 
litics, and plunge into public business. '* 
" True,*' said Vivian ; ** but Mr. Pitt was 
only three-and- twenty when he was minist^ 
of England. I am not ambitious ^ but, I 
should certainly like to distinguish myselfj 
if I could ; and whilst I feel in youth the 
glow of patriotism, why should not I serve 
my country ?" 

^^ Serve it, and welcome,'* said Russell : 
"but don't begin by ruining yourself by a 
contested election -, or else, whatever glow 
of patriotism you may feel, it will be out 
of your power to be an honest member of 
parliament. If you must go into parlia- 
ment immediately for the good of your 
country, go in as member for some bo- 
rough, yrhich will not ruin you." 

^^ But the committee of our friends will 
be BO disappointed if I decline ; and my 
mother, who has now set her heart upon It* 
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and lord GHst.onbury, and Mr. C , and 

Mr.G-— ^,andAfr.D ,whoare suchzea* 

lous friends, and who urge me sp much — /' 

" Judge for yourself," said Russell, ", and 
don't let any persons who happen to be 
near you, persuade you to see with their 
eyes, and decide with their wishes. Zealous 
friends, indeed ! — because they love to 
make themselves of consequence, by bawl- 
ing and scampering about at an election ! 
—•And you would let such pe€{)le draw 
you on to ruin yourself/' 

" I will show you that they shall not,'* 
cried Vivian, seizing a sheet of paper, and 
sitting down immediately to write the copy 
of a circular letter to his friends, informing 
them, with many thanks, that hii declined 
to stand for the county. Russell eagerly 
wrote copies of this letter, which Vivian de* 
clared should be sent early the next m(^ning. 
But no sooner was Russell out of sigh^ than 
lady Mary Vivian resumed her arguments 
in favour of commencing his canviass imme^ 
diately, and before his friends shoj^Q cod* 
When she saw the letters, that he had been 
writing, she was excessively indignant ; and, 
by a torrent of female and maternal elo- 
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*quence, he was absolutely overwhelmed. 
Auxiliaries poured in to her ladyship on all 
sides; horsemen after horsemen, freeholders 
of all degrees, now flocked to the house, hear- 
ing that Mr. Vivian had thoughts of stand* 
ing for the county. They Were unani* 
mously loud in their assurances of success. 
Old and new copies of poll books were pro« 
duced, and the different interests of the 
county counted and recounted, balanced 
and counterbalanced, again and again, by 
each person after his own fashion ; and it 
was proved to Mr. Vivis^n, in black and 
"tDkitej and as plain a^figuris could make itj 
that he had the game iii^his own hands ; and 
that, if he would but declare himself, the 
other candidate would, the very next day, 
they would be bound for it, decline the con- 
test. Vivian had a clear head, and a com- 
petent knowledge of arithmetic ; he saw the 
fallacies aild inaccuracies in their modes of 
computation ; he saw, upon examining the 
books, that the state of the county inte- 
rests wA very different from what they pre- 
tended or believed ; and he was convinced, 
that the opposite candidate would not de- 
cline : biit, after Vivian had stated these rea^ 
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9ons ten times, and < his mother and hift 
'electioneering partisans had reiterated their 
assertions twenty timesi he yielded merely 
because they had said twice as much as be 
had, and because, poor easy man ! he had not 
power to resist continuity of solicitation. 

He declared himself candidate for the 
county ; and was soon immersed in all the 
toil, trouble, vexation, and expense, of a 
contested election. Of course, his marriage 
was now to be postponed till the election 
should be over. Love and county politio* 
have little affinity. What the evils of ft 
contested election are, can be fully known 
only to those by whom they have been 
personally experienced. The contest wa» 
bitter. The Glistonbury interest was the 
strongest of all who supported Vivian : lord 
Glistonbury and his tordsh$p*s friends were 
warm in his cause. Not that they had any 
particular regard for Vivian ; but he was 
to be : their member ^ opposed to the coiut 
oandidate, whom his lordship was anxious 
to keep out of the county. . Lord #rliston- 
bury had once been a strong friend to go- 
vernment, and was thought a confirmed 
courtier, especially as he had been brought 
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up in high aristocratic notions ; but he had 
made it his great object to turn his earldom 
into a marquisate ; and goyemment havidg 
delayed or refused to gratify him in this 
point, he quitted them ivith disgust, and 
set up his standard amongst the opposition. 
He was now loud and zealous on every oc- 
casion that could, as he said, tamoy govern- 
ment; and merely because he could not 
be a marquis, he became a patriot. Mis** 
taken^ abused name! how glorious in its 
origiaal, how despicable in its debased sig« 

nification ! Lord Olistonbury's exertions 

were . indefittigable. 

Vivian felt much gratitude for t^s ap« 
parently disinterested friendship ; and> dur* 
ing a few \^eeks, whilst this canvass was 
going on, he formed a degree of intimacy 
with the Giistonbury family, which, in any 
other circumstances, could scarcely have 
been brought about during months or years. 
An election, in England, seems, Jbr the 
time, to level all distinctions, not only of 
rank, bnt even of pride : lady Giistonbury 
herself, at this season, found it necessary 
to relax from her usual rigidity. — There 
was an extraordinary freedom of egress 
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and regress; and the haughty code of Glis« 
tonbury lay dormant. Vivian, of course, 
was the centre of all interest ; and, when- 
ever he appeared, every individual of the 
family was eager to inquire^ " What news ? 
— What news ? — How do things go on to- 
day?— How will the election turn out? — 
Have you written to Mr. such a one?— 
Have you been to Mr. such a one's ? — 1*11 
write a note for you — 1*11 copy a letter/' 
— '—There was one common cause — miss 
Stnctland even deigned to assist Mr. Vivian, 
and to try her awkward haiid to forward his 
canvas^ for it was to support the Gliston- 
bury interest ; and "there was.no impro- 
priety could attach to the thing." RusselPs 
extreme anxiety made Vivian call more fre* 
quently even than it was necessary at the 
castle, to quiet his apprehensions, and ta 
assure him that things were going on welL 
Young lord Lidhurst, who was r^dly good 
natured, and over whose mind Russell be«, 
gan to gain some ascendaifcy, used to stand 
i;ipon the watch for Vivian's appearance, 
and would run up the back stairs to Russell's 
apartment, to give him notice of it, and to 
be the first to tell the new?. Lady Sarah— 
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the icy lady Sarah herself— began to thaw ; 
and every day, in the same phrase, she con- 
descended to say to Mr. Vivian, that she 
" hoped the poll was going on as well as 
could be expected.'' It was, of course, 
reported, that Vivian was to succeed the 
late representative of the county in all his 
houQurs. In eight days, he was confidently 
given to lady Sarah, by the gedlrous public; 
and the day of their nuptials was positively 
fixed. As the lady was, even by the account 
of her friends, two or three years older than 
Mr. Vivian, and four or five years older by 
her looks, and as she was peculiarly un- 
suited to his taste, he heard the report with- 
out the slightest apprehension for his own 
constancy to Selina. He laughed at the 
idea, as an excellent joke, when it was first 
mentioned to him by Russell. Lord Gli»- 
tonbury's manners, however, and the cordial 
familiarity with which he treated Vivian, 
gave every day increasing credit to the 
report. ^* If he was his son, my lord could 
not be more anxious about Mr. Vivian," 
said one of the pUin spokei\ freeholders, 

in the presence of the lady Lidhursts. 

Lady Sarah pursed \\p her mouth, and threw 
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back her head ; but lady Julia, archly loolc- 
iDg at her sister, smiled. The vivacity^ oT 
lady Julia's manner did not appear excessiv^e 
during this election time,^ when all the world 
seemed mad ; on the contrary, there was, in 
her utmost freedoip and raillery, that air of 
good breeding and politeness, in which vu2» 
gar mirtk and liberty are always defidenfL 
Vivian begin to think that she was become 
less childish, and that there was somethings 
of a mixture of womanish timidity in her ap- 
pearance, which rendered her infinitely more 
attractive. One evening, in particular, when 
her father having sent her for her moming^s 
work, she returned with a basket full of i&r 
Vivian cockadeyV/hich she had made with her. 
own delicate hands, Vivian thought shelook*- 
ed " very pretty ;*' her father desired her to 
give them to the person for whom they were 
intended, and she presented them to Mr. 
Russell, saying, " lliey are for your friend, 
sir."*— Vivian thought she looked ** very 
graceful.*' — Lady Mary Vivian suppressed 
half a sigh, and thought she kept the wHole 
of her mind to herself. Hiese happy days 
of canvassing, and tlmjreedam qfelectiim^ 
c6uld not lasf for ever* After poiling the 
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county to the last freeholder, the contest 

was at length decided, and Vivian was de- 

dared duly elected. He was chaired, and 

he scattered money with a lavish hand, as 

he passed over the heads of the huzzaing 

populace ; and he had all the honours of an 

electitm: the horses were taken from his 

carriage, and he was drawn by men, who 

were soon afterwards so much$Dtoxicated, 

that they retained no vestige of rationsdity* 

Not only the inferior, but the superior rank 

of electors, as usual upon such occasions^ 

thought proper to do honour to their choice, 

and to their powers of judgment, by drinks 

ing their member's health, at the expense 

of their own, till they could neifter see, 

hear, nor understand. Our hero was not 

by any means fond of drinking, but he 

^ould not refuse to do as others did ; and 

lord Glistonbury swore, that now he had 

found out that Vivian could be such a plea* 

sant companion over a bottle, he should 

never listen to his excuses in fiiture. 

A few days after this election, parliament 
met for the dispatch ff business ; and $$ 
some important question was to come on^ 
all the members were summoned, by a pe- 
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remptory call of the bouse. Vivian was 
obliged to go to town immediately^ . and 
compelled to defer his marriage. He re« 
gretted being thus hurried away from Se- 
lina ; and, with a thousand tender and pas- 
sionate expressions, , assured her, that the 
moment his attendance on public. business 
could be . spared, he should hasten to the 
country, toflblaim his promised hapjHness. 
The castle would be finished by the time 
the session was over; the lawyeri^ would 
also have conipleted their settlements ; and 
Vivian said he should make every other ne- 
cessary preparation whilst he was in tovfn : 
therefore he urged Selina now to fix; the 
time fat their jnarriage, and to let it be the 
first week of th^ recess of parliament. jBut 

miss Sidney, who had great delicacy of feeU 

• i" • 

ing and dignity of character, thpught th^t 
Vivian had of •late shown some symptC^s 
of decreased afiection, and that be h£|d be«- 
trayed signs of unsteadiness of characjer.^ — 
In the whole affair of the castle-building, 
and of the election,he had evidently been led 
by othersyinstead of^j^owing his own con vie* 
tion « — she wisely dreaded that he might, in 
more important actions, yield his judgment 
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to others ; and then what security could she 
have for his principles ? — He might, perhaps, 
be led into all sorts of fashionable dissipa- 
tion and vice. Beside these fears, she con- 
sidered that Vivian wjis the possessor of a 
large fortune ; that his mother had with dif- 
fictdty consented to this match ; that he 
was very young, had seen but little of the 
world, and might, perhaps, in Aiture, repent 
of having made, thus early in life, a hve 
match. She, therefore, absolutely refused 
to let him now bind himself to her by any 
fresh promises. She desired that he should 
consider himself as perfectly at liberty, and 
released from all engagement to her. It was 
evident, however, from the manner in which 
she spoke, that she wished to restore her 
lover's liberty for his sakeonljvj^and that 
her own feelings, however they might be 
suppressed, were unchanged. Vivian was 
touched and charmed by her delicacy and 
generosity : in the fervour of his feelings 
he swore, that his affections coulcT- never 
change ; and he believed what he swore. — 
Lady Mary Vi^^an was . struck, also, with 
miss Sidney's conduct at this parting ; and 
she acknowledged, that it was impossible tiQ 
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CHAPTER III. 

When out hero arrived in London, and 
when he was first introduced into fashioii- 
ble society, his thoughts were so intent 
upon Selina Sidney, that he was in no dan- 
ger of plunging into dissipation. He was 
surprised at the eagerness with which some 
young men pursued frivolous pleasures : he 
was still more astonished at seeing the apa- 
thy in which others of his own age were 
sunk, and the listless insignificance in which 
they lounged away their lives. 

The call of the house^ which brought 
Vivian to town, brought lord Glistonbury 
also to attend his duty in the house of peers : . 
with his lordship's family came Mr. Russell, 
whom Vivian went to see, as soon and as 
often as he could. Russell heard, with sa- 
tisfaction, the indignant eloquence with 
which his friend spoke : and only wished 
that these sentiments might last, and that 
fashion might never lead him to imitate or 
to tolerate fools, whom he now despised. 
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^^ In the mean time tell me how you go 
xm yourself,'* said Vivian j ** how you like 
your situation here, and your pupil, and all 
the Glistonbury family. Let me behind the 
scenes at once ; for,, you know, I see them 
only on the stage.** - 

JR^ussell replied, in general terms, that 
he had hopes lord Lidhurst would turn out 
-well, and that therefore he was satisfied 
with his situation; but avoided entering 
into particulars, because he was a confiden- 
tial person in the family. He thought that 
a preceptor and a physician wer6, in some 
respects, bound, by a similar species of ho- 
nour, to speak cautiously of the maladies of 
their patients, or the faults of their pupils. 
Admitted into the secrets of families, they 
should never make use of the confidence re- 
posed in them, to the disadvantage of asky 
by whom they are trusted. Russell's strictly 
honourable reserve upon this occasion was 
rather provoking to Vivian, j^ho, to all his 
questions, could obtain only the dry answer 
of — " Judge for yourself.'*— The nature of 
a town life, and the sort of intercourse 
-which capital cities affords, put. this very 
little in Vivian's power. The obligations 
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.he was under to lord Gli^tonbury for as- 
'Sistance €^t the Qlfsction, imde him axixious 
to show; bis loriiship. respect and attention ; 
^Odthe sort ofintimftcy which that ejection 
ibad brpught qu, was, to a certain degree, 
kept up in town. Lady Mary Vivian was 
<}onstantly one ,at lady Glistonbury's card 
.pArties>j and yivian was frequently at his 
llprdship's. dinners. Consideringthe coldneas 
:Wid:fQrmality of lady Glistonbury's manners, 
^ she JWfts :p^rticularly attentive to lady Maty 
yivian;;;aud i)ur hero was continually anat- 
4^m,damt upon the ^ladies of ithe Glistonhury 
iftiuily to .all jituhtic j)laces. This was by 
ioo QMsansidisagreeaible to him, as they wejce 
ipexnou^s^ofhighQQmideTation; and they were 
tSUire pf .drawiii^ iuto their circle the very 
-bei^ company. Lady Maiy Vivian ob- 
««Eived, ftbaft it was a greait .advantage to her 
son to havie such a bouse as lord Gliat^a- 
feury^s op&a to him, to go to whenever be 
pleased. Besides the advantage to his 
morals, her ladyship was by no means in- 
fusible to the gratification her pride re* 
■ceived from her son's living in such hi^ 
company. The report which had been 
i9i$ed in the country during the election. 
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that Mr. Vivfan was^oitfg to be m^rri^d to 
!idy Sarah Lidhurst, now began 'lb* circu- 
late in town. This Was riot sufjirisirrg, 
since a young nian in London, of any'lbr- 
t'line 6r nbtoriety, Can haWly danfr'e'thVee 
•OT four tiWes'successifely With tttie 'sanle 
ybting fady •; caniiBt' e^^hsit' beside" Ur; 'iM 
t&nvefSTe Vith Her in public 'hlalf* a' Boien 
times/Withbiit its being repoi'ir^liiliatlte^is 
gbittg to be married to hef. ' Cf^thiS, Vlvydto, 
dliriiig his 'iiov^ididte ih towh, Vas'iiot per- 
hHJis suffliiientiy awstffe : he w'^'s'sobn silrpi^ls- 
'^a'dt'b^ing^Wsked, \xy ^alWb'st eV^fy'ohe'lfe 
'liiiit, when his %arnage \vlth laiiy 'Sarah 
liilihur^Hvas to take'plac^^. i^t'ftrst, he cdh- 
^tented Him^syf With laughing 'at ttfe^bques- 
tidris, and declaii^lHg thy t there Was fiotJ^iith 
IhliheTe^brt : but'hlsasseVeratlbris Were not 
baieved/they Wdf^e attnbiited tb'tiio^iv^^d^ 
. discretion : he Was 'told 'by his compattipns, 
thkt Kelcqit'his o^n cot/h'^elVery well ; but 
they iill "kheW iJie Hithg' was to 6e : he Was 
citfgrafulatdd tijibn his ^bbd 'fortiune, in 
inaking iiidh an ef5i^celie?tft matcih'; for 
thoLigh, afethey said,tieWoft1d.'hav/e't)Ut little 
idikiey With lady Sai*^^r, yet t'he connexion 
Was so great, that he Was iHe IticWiest fellow 
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upoH esgrtfa* The degree of importance 
which the report gave him among the young 
men of his acquaintance, and Ihe envy he 
excited, amused and gratified his vanity. 
The -sort of conversation he was now in the 
constant habit of hearing, both from young* 
and old in all companies, about the mar- 
riages of people in the fashionable worlds 
where fortune,and rank, and cotmeaionywere 
always the first things spoken of or consider- 
ed, began insensibly to influence Vivian's 
mode of speaking, if not of judging. Before 
he mixed in this society, he knew perfectly 
well that these were the principles by which 
people of the world are guided ; but, whilst 
he had believed this only on hearsay, it had 
not appeared to him so entirely true and so 
important as when he saw and heard it him- 
self. The effect of the opinions of a set of fine 
people, now he was actually in their society, 
and whilst all other society was excluded 
from his perception, was very different from 
what be had imagined it might be when he 
was in the country or at college. To do 
• our hero justice, however, he was sensible 
of this aberration in his own mind ; he had 
sense enough to perceive from what causes 
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it arose, and steadiness sufficient to adhere 
to thejudgraents he had previously and de- 
liberately formed. He did not, in material 
points, change his opinion of his mistress ; 
he thought her far, far superior to aU he 
saw and heard amongst the belles who were 
most admired in the fashionable world; 
but, at the same time, he began to agree 
with his mother's former wish, that Selina, 
added to all her other merits, had the ad- 
vantage of high birth and connexions, or at 
least of belonging to a certain class of high 
company. He determined that, as soon as 
she should be his wife, he would hd^e her 
introduced to the very first society in town : 
hepleiased his imagination with anticipating, 
the change that woiAd be made in her ap- 
pearance, by the addition of certain ele- 
gancies of the mode : he delighted in 
thinking of the sensation she would pro- 
duce^ and' the respect that would be paid 
to her as Mrs* Vivian, surrounded as he 
would take care that she should be, with all 
those external signs of wealth and fashion, 
which command immediate and universal 
lK)mage from the great and little World. 
One day, when Vivian was absorbed in 
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tbesp ple^siog reveries, Eu^sell startled him 
with tbi« queption— ^* When are you to be 
<«aroi^il to hdy Sarah Lidhqrst ?*' 

«♦ From #o«* such a question !" said Vi* 
vian. 

*^ Why not from me ? It- is a question 
that every body asks from me, because I am 
your intimate friend ; and I should really 
be obliged to you, if you would furnish n^e 
with an answer, that may give me an air of 
a little more consequence than that which 
I have at ^esent, being forced to answer^ 
I don't know.*' 

*♦ You don't know ! — but why do not you 
answer. Never! as I do," said Vivian, " to all 
the fools, who ask me the same question ?" 

<< Because they say, that is your answer,, 
dnd only a come qff,^^ 

" I can't help it-^-Is it my feult if they 
won't believe the truth?" 

*^ Why, people are apt to trust to appear* . 
ances in these cases;, and if appearances 
are contrary to your assertions, you should 
not wonder that you are not believed*'^ . ^ 

^^ Well, time will show thent their mi8«> 
take!" said Yivian. — "But I don't know 
what appearances you^meao.-^^Wbatappear- 
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atices are igdihAt ihe ? — I ii'eVer in my life 
saw h tv'6mari I <Vas less disj}6sfed to Kke— 
whoiki it tvbilld bfe liibre iknp'6ssibie for me 
lb IttVe— than lady Sdrah LldHtitsl \ 'ind t 
atti slii'e I ttfevei: give Hei-, iior any of het 
family ^ thb least i'easoh ito imagine I had a 
thouglit of her/* 

*' Very likely ; j^et yori are sit lord Glis- 
totib\iry's cbhtiriudlly, arid 5^oii slttend tier 
ladyship to all jJliblic J)ldces: Is this the 
way, do you thiiik, to Jilit a ^top to the re- 
port that has been raised ?*' 

*' I care hot whether it stops 6t goes on,** 
said Vividh,— 1-:" Ho'^ !— Dbh*t I know It 
is false ?-^That*s enough for mfe.*' 

" It m^f embarrass you yet," said Rus- 
sell. 

" Good Heavens !— Can you, who kn6^ 
tne so ^li^ell; Russell, :fe.ncy me sb.^^alc as 
to* be feinb'arrassed by such k teporf ? 1:66k 
—I Woiilfl fafher put this Hatid ihtb ifiat 
fire and let rt be burned off, than offer it 
to lady Sarah Lidhurst/* 
. ^' Very likely.— I dbrff dbubt you think 

so/* saM Russell. 

** Arid I w^oiild d6 so," sairf Vm^ni' " * 
** Possibly.— Yet yovL ^^t be eBofcar. 
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rassed nevertheless, if you found that you 
had raised expectations which you could 
not fulfil J and if you found yourself ac- 
cused of having jilted this lady, if all her 
friends were to say you had used her very 
ilL — I know your nature, Vivian; these 
things would disquiet you very much : and 
is it not better to prevent them ?'^ 

^* But neither lady Sarah nor her friends 
blame me : I see no signs in the family of 
any of the thoughts or feelings you sup- 
pose.'* ' 

^* Ladies-— especially young and fashion- 
able ladies — do not always show their 
thoughts or feelings," said Russell. 

^* Lady Sarah Lidhurst has no thoughts 
or feelings,'' said Vivian, ^' fio more than 
an automaton. I'll answer for her — I am 
sure I can do her the justice to proclaim, 
that she has always, from the first moment 
I saw her till this instant, conducted herself 
towards me with ,the same petrified and 
petrifying propriety." 
l|^ " I do not know v^hat petrified propriety 
exactly means," said Russell : ^^ but let it 
mean what it may, it is notbiM^ to the pre- 
sent purpose } ft^the question is not about 
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the propriety of lady Sarah Lidhurst's con- 
duct, but of yours. ]Now, allowing you to 
call her ladyship a petrifaction^ or an auto- 
maton, or by whatever other name you 
please, still, I apprehend, that she is in 
reality a human creature, and a woman ; 
and I conceive it is the duty of a man of 
honour or honesty not to deceive her.*' 

** I would not deceive her, nor My woman 
living, upon any account," said Vivian. 
'^ But how is it possible I can deceive her, 
when I tell you I never said a word about 
love or gallantry, nor any thing like it, to 
her in my life.** 

" But you know language is conventional, 
especially in gallantry,** said Russell. 

" True ; but 1*11 swear the language of 
my looks has been unequivocal, if that is 
what you mean.** 

" Not exactly : there are certain signs 
by which the world judges in fchi^se cases 
*-if a gentleman is seen often with Ihe 
same lady in public*** 

" Absurd, troublesome, ridiculous signs, ^gj^ 
which would put a stop to aU society ; whic|fl^ 
wouldprevjMt arman from conversing: with* 
a woman, either in puUic or private j apd 
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iiiliSt absolutely pneclude one jsex frioin ob- 
taining any r^ial knowledge of th^ charisic- 
ters and dispositions Of the other,** 

*«I admit all you say-^I feel the trCith 
of it — I Wifeh this was changfed in Societjr - 
it is a great inconvenience, a real evil/' said 
Russell : ^* but an individual cslniiot alter a 
custom ; and, as you have tiotj by yoiir own 
account^ any partifcttlar ititerest in becoin- 
ing more intimately acquainted with the 
character and disposition of lady Sarah Lid- 
hurst, you will do well not tb expose your- 
self to any inconvenience oh hfer accoiirit, 
by neglecting common received forms and 
opinions." • 

"Well! Well!-^say rio inote about it/* 
said Viviattj ifhpatiently ; '* Spare me all 
farther logic and tftdrality upon this sub* 
ject, and PU do what you plea^e-^only tell 
me what you would have me do." 

" Gradually withdraw yoftrg^lf ibt ^omfe 
time from this house, and the report will 
die away of itself." 

Withdraw mysetf l-^^^-thirt would he very 

rd upon tmt'* cried Vidian j>* for this 
iouse is thie n^ost agi'eieable^hOus^e iA town 
to me J— beeiause you live in it, in th6 first 
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place ; and then , though the women are as stiff 
as pokers, one is always sure of meeting all 
the pleasant and clever men at Glistonbury s 
good dinner. Let me tell you, good din- 
xiers, and good company, and good conver- 
sation, and good music, make altogether a 
very pleasant house, which I should be con- 
foundedly sorry to be forced to give up.'* 

** I don't doubt it," said Russell j •* but 
we must often give up more even than this 
for the sake of acting with consistency and 
honour j wje must sacrifice the less to the 
greater good ; and it is on these occasions 
that people show strength or weakness of 
mind/' 

Vivian felt the justice of his friend Rus- 
sell's observations — resolved to follow his 
advice — and to withdraw himself gradually 
from the Glistonbury circle. He had not, 
however, steadiness enough to persist in 
tbis resolution ; one engagement lii^ked on 
another ; and he woukt soon*, pi^obably, haver 
rekpsed into* his habit of being continually 
of their parties, if afccident had not foi* a 
time suspended this- intimacy, by leading 
him' into another which seemed to him still 
moiw attraetive. - 
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Among the men of talents and political 
consequence whom he met at lord Glis- 
tonbury's, was Mr. Wharton, whose con- 
versation particularly pleased Vivian, and 
who now courted his acquaintance with an 
eagerness which was peculiarly flattering*. 
Vivian knew him only as a man of ^reat 
abilities; with his real character he ^|as 
not acquainted. Wharton had prepossess- 
ing manners, and wit sufficient whenever 
he pleased to make the worse appear the 
better reason. In private or in public de- 
bate, he had at his^ command, and could 
condescend to employ, all sorts of arms, and 
every possible mode of annoyance, from the 
most powerful artillery of logic to the low- ' 
est squib; of humour. He was as little nice 
in the company he kept, as in the style of 

s 

his conversation. Frequently associating 
with fools, and willing even, to be thought 
oncj he made alternately his sport and ad- 
vantage of the weakness and follies of man-, 
kind. . Wharton was philosophically^ poli- 
tically, and fashionably profligate. . . Aftfer, 
having. ruined his private fort^^ne by un- 
bounded extralfragance,he lived on — ndlblidy. 
knew how-^n careless profusion. In^jnHlic. 
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life he made a distinguished figure; and 
seemed, therefore, to think himself raised 
above the necessity of practising any of the 
minor virtues of economy, prudence, or jus- 
tice, which common, people find essential 
to their well-being in society. Far from 
attempting to conceal, he gloried in his 
faults : for he knew full well, that as long 
as he had the voice of numbers with him, 
he could bully, or laugh, or shame, plain 
reason and rigid principle out of counte- 
nance. It was his grand art to represent 
good sense as stupidity, and virtue as hypo- 
crisy. Hypocrisy was, in his opinion, the 
only vice which merited the brand of in- 
famy ; and from this he took sufiicient care 
to prove, or at least to proclaim, himself 
free. Even whilst he offei^ded against the 
decencies of life, there seemed to be some- 
thing frank and graceful in his manner of 
throwing aside all disguise. There appear- 
ed an air of superior liberality in his avow- 
ing himself to be governed by that absolute 
selfishness, which other men strive to con- 
ceal even from their own hearts. He dfex- 
terouslj^led his acquaintance to infer, that 
he wotui} prove as much better than his 
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•^ professions, as othenpeople are often fotind 
to be worse tlian theirs. Where he -wished 
to please, it 'w2ls scarcely possible to escape 
the fascination of his manner; nor did he 
neglect any mbde of courting popularity. 
He knew that a good table 'isnecessai^y tb 
attract even men of wit; and he -made it 
a point to have the very bestcdofe, 'and 
the very best wines. He paid 'his cbdk^ 
and his cobk was the only !J)e#sto he did 
*pay in ready money. His wine naef chant 
be ipaid in words-^an art in which he tvaS 
•a proiessed and yet a 'succassfuladdjit, a)5. 
•hundreds of living wittie'«ses were ready td 
atteist. But, though Wharton could cajdle, 
•he could not attadh his fellow- creatures — 
he had a iparty, but no friend. With this 
•distribution of things he wais perfecfly gsttiV 
-fied ; for he 'considered men only as beittgs 
^ho were to be worked to his purposes ; 
and he declared, thatpr6vided he had 'power 
over their interests aind their htftnours, he 

■•■ cftred not what became of their hearts. It 
was his pohcy to enlist young mein of ta- 
lents or fortune under his banners ; and 
cofii^equently Vivian was an object wdrthy 
of his attention. Such was the disorder of 
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Wharton's afl&irs, that either ready money 
or political power was necessary to his ex- 
istence. Our hero could, at the same time, 
supply his extravagance and increase his 
consequence* 'Wharton thought that he 
could borrow /money fropi Vivian, and that 
he mjght command his vote in parliament : 
hut) to theaceomplishmentof theseschemes, 
ithere were two obstacles ; Vivian was at* 
•tached'to an. amiable woman, and 'was pos^ 
fsetssed of an estimable friend. Wharton 
(had JDiecome acquainted withtRussell at lord 
•Glistonhury's 4 and, in many arguments 
swibich they had held on public afiairs, 'had 
^discovered, that Russidlwasnotaman who 
•ever preferred the expedient to the right, 
nor one who could bebuUied or laughed out 
of his principles. He -saw also, that Rui^elPs 
influence over Vivian was so great, that it 
supplied him with that strength of nrind in 
(which Vivian was Baijurally deficient ; and, 
if our hero should marry such a woman as 
sniss Sidney,Wharton foresaw thathe should 
liave no chance of succeeding in his designs; 
4Jierefore his first objects were, to detach 
Vivian from his friend Rt^sell and from 
Selina. One morning he called upon Vi- 
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vian with a party of his friends, and found 
him writing. 

" Poetry !" cried Wharton, carelessly 
looking at what he had been writings, 
"poetry, I protest} — Ay, I know this poor 
fellow's in love ; and every man who is in 
love is a poet, * with a woful ditty to his 
mistress's eyebrow.' Pray what colour may 
miss Sidney's eyebrows be? — she is really a 
pretty girl — I think I remember seeing her 
at some races. — Why does she never come 
to town?— But of course she is not to 
blame for that, buther fortune, I suppose. — 
Marrying a girl without a fortune is a serious 
thing in these expensive days; but you have 
fortune enough for both yourself and your 
wife, so you may do as you please. Well, I 
thank God I have no fortune! — If I had 
been a young man of fortune, I should haye 
been the most unhappy rascal upon earth, 
for I shpuld never have married — I should 
have alM»ys suspected that every woman 
liked me for my wealth — I should have 
had no pleasure in the smiles* of an angel-^ 
angels, or their mothers, are so venal now- 
a-days, and so fond o£.the pom'^ps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world !'* 
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** I hope/* said Vivian, laughing, "you 
don't include the whole sex in your satire/' 

" No — there are exceptions — and every 
man has his angel of an exception, as every 
woman has her star :*— it is well for weak 
women when these stars of theirs don't 
lead them astray : and well for weak men 
when these angel exceptions before mar- 
riage, don't turn out very women or devils 
afterwards. But why do I sa^ all this ? 
---because I am a suspicious scoundrel — I 
know and can't help it. If other fellows 
of my standing in this w]|4ted world would 
but speak the truth, however, they would 
show as much suspicion, and more than I 
do. Bad as I am, and such as I am, you 
see, and have the whole of me — nobody 
can say Wharton's a hypocrite ; that's some 
comfort. But, Piously, Vivian, I don't 
mean to laugh at love and angels — I can 
just remember the time when I felt all your 
sort of romance*— but that is in the preterm 
pluperfect tense with me — completely past 
— ambition is no bad cure for love — {sing- 
ing,) ^'Ambition, I said, will soon cure 
me of love,'^-and so it did<~my head is, at ' 
this presoit moment, so full of this new 
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bill that we are brioging into parliament, 
that Cupid might empty his.quiver upon me 
ifi vain. — Look ! here is an impenetrable 
shield Y* added he, wrapping round him a 
thick printed copy of an act of parliament. 
** Come, Vivian, you must come along with 
us to the house. 
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< Andy mix'd with men, a man you must appear. 

Vivian felt much, ashamed of having been 
detected in writing a sonnet^ especially as it 
afforded AVharton such a .fine subject for 
raillery. He accompanied the party to the 
house of commons, where Wharton made 
a brilliant speech. It gained. universal, ap* 
j)Iause. Vivian ' sympathised in the gene- 
ral enthusiaamof admiration for Wharton's 
talents, accepted an invitation to sup with 
him, and was charmed Ay. hi^ convivial 
powers. From this day, he grew^very honr 
more intimate with Wharton. 

*' I can .enjoy,*' thought Vivian, ** the 
pleasure of his society without' being. infia* 
enced by his libertine example/' 

Lady Mary Vivian saw the rise and pro- 
gress of this intimacy, and was not insensi* 
ble to its danger J yet she was gratified by 
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seeing her. sob- distinguished by. a. man of 
TV^mrto^'s .political consequence ; und she 
satisfied hej: conscience, by sayin^--^* He 
will bring . my son forw.ard - in public life ; 
ando as.totb^e rest, Ghades.has.too good 
ptinciples ever to follow, his. example in 
private life/* 

Whai^ton had itoo much address to alarm 
Vivian's moral prejudices on a first acquaint- 
ance, £(e contented himself with ridicuU 
ingonly the; exaggeration of any of the vir- 
tues, still: afihcting to believe in virtue, and 
to love it,: wherever it, could he found ige- 
Dyiiie. By .the success jof his first petty at- 
toQks^ he learned the. power that ridicule 
had'Pv^f oiir: hero's mind ; and he did not 
fail to make . .use of it continually. After 
'^ayiog, as be perceived, succeeded in mak- 
ing :Vi vianAihamed of his sonnet to Selina, 
aqd..of.a||llearing as a romantic lover, he 
dqubted not but in time he should make 
true . lov^ . itself r ridiculous ; and Wharton 
thought it was now the moment to hazard 
another strQke> and to commence his attack 

against friendship - 

" Vivian, my good fellow ! why do you 
let yourself be ruled by that modern stoic 
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in the fcna of lord lidhmsfs tutor ? X 
never saw anj of these cold mcmdists wlio 
were real, warm-hearted, good friends. I 
have a notion I see more oi Rossdl's plajr 
in the house where he has got than he 
thinks Ido; and I can form a shrewd goess 
why he was so zealous in warning yon of 
the report about ladjr Sarah Lidhurst — he 
had his own snug reasons for wanting yon 
away — Oh, tru^t me for scenting out sdf> 
interest* through all the doublings and 
windings of your cunning moralist !*^ 

Reddening with indignation at this at* 
tack upon his friend, Vivian warmly replied, 
<' That Mr. Wharton ought to restrain his 
wit, where the feelings of friendship and 
the character of a man of honour were con- 
cerned ; that he did not, in the least, com- 
prehend his insinuations with rega|d to Rus- 
sell ; but that, for his own part, h Aad such 
firm reliance upon his friend's attachment 
and integrity, that he was at any time 
ready to pledge his own honour for Rus* 
seWSf and to answer for it with his life/* 

** Spare your heroics, my dear Vivian !** 
cried Wharton, laughing ; <^ for we are not 
in the days of Pylades and Orestes ;-^et 
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upon tny soul, .instead of being as angry 
with you as you are with me, at this instant 
I like you a thousand times the better for 
your enthusiastic credulity. For my part, 
I have, ever since I lived in the world and 
put away childish things, regretted that 
charming instinct of credulity, which expe- 
rience so fetally counteracts. — I envy you, 
my dear boy ! — As to the rest, you know 
RusselPs merits better than I do— I'll take 
him henceforward upon trust from ybo." 

Thus Wharton, finding that he was upon § 
dangerous ground, made a timely retreat : 
the playful manner and open countenance 
trith which he now spoke, and the quick 
transition that he made to other subjects of 
conversation, prevented Vivian from sus- 
pecting that any settled design had been 
formed to detach him from Russell. From 
this time forward, Wharton forbore raillery 
on love and friendship ; and, far from seem- 
ing desirous of interfering In Vivian's pri- 
vate concerns, appeared quite absorbed in 
politics. Avowing, as he did, that he was 
guided solely by his interest in public life, 
he laughed at Vivian for professing more ^: 
generous principles. 

• VOL. IV. F 
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" I know/' cried Whacton^ " how to 
make use of a fine.word, and to round a fine 
sentence, as well as the best of you ; but 
what a simpleton must he be, who is cheated* 
by his own sophistry ! — An artist, an enthu- 
siastic artist, who is generally half a mad- 
man, might fall in love with the statue of 
his own making ; but you never heard of a 
coiner, did you ? who was cheated by his 
own bad shilling. Patriotism and loyalty 
are counterfeit coin ; I can't be taken in 
ft by them at my time of day/* 

Vivian could not forbear to smile at the 
drollery and wit with which this profligate 
defended his want of integrity ; yet he some- 
times seriously and warmly asserted his own 
principles. Upon these occasions, Wharton 
either overpowered him by a fine fiow of 
words, or else listened with the most flat- 
tering air of admiration, and silenced h$m 
by compliments to his eloquence. Vivian 
thought that Ifb was quite secure of his 
own firmness : but the contagion of bad 
example sometimes afiects the mind imper- 
ceptibly.; as certain qoxious atmospheres 
steal tq[ion the senses, and excite the most 
agreeable sensations, while they secretly de* 
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Btroy tlie principles of health and life. A 
day was fixed when a question of import- 
srace was to come on in the house of com** 
inans. Wharton was extremely anxious to 
have Vivian's vote. Vivian, according to 
tlie parliamentary phrase, had not made nf 
lUs mind pn the subject. A heap of pamph- 
lets on the question lay uncut upon his 
table. Every morning he reserved to read 
thena, that he might form his judgment^ 
and vote accordii^ to his unbiassed opinion. 
But every morning he wais interrupted by 
some of the fasbicmable idlers, whom his 
facility of temper had indulged in the habit 
of haunting him daily. ^ Oh, Vivian ! we 
are going to such and such a place, and you 
must come with us!'' was a mode of persua* 
sion which he could not resist. -^ 

** if I don't do as they^o," thought be, 
^ I shall be quite unj^Lshionsdble. Russell 
may say what he pleases ; l)utit is necessary 
to yield to one's oampanioiis in trijfles. 


.*/ 


< Whoever would be pleas'd and please. 
Must do what others do with ease.' '* 

This couplet, which had bpen repeated to 
him by. Whartcm, recurred lo him cantina- 

F 2 
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ally ; and thus WhartoiH by slight means, 
in which be seemed to have no interest or 
design, prepared Vivian for his purposes, by 
working gradually on the easiness of his 
disposition. He always argued, that it could 
not possifily signify what be did with an 
hour or two of his day, till at last Vivian^ 
found that he had no hours of his own, 
that his whole time was at the disposal of 
others; and ;now, that he really wanted 
leisure to consider an important question, 
when his credit, as a member of the senate, 
and as a man just entering political life, 
depended on this decision, he literally could 
not command time to read over the neces- 
sary documents. The mornings were frit- 
tered or lounged away in the most unprofit- 
able and uninteresting manner; some fooitsh 
engagement, som« trifling party of pleasure, 
every day snatched him from himself; his 
companions kept possession of him, and 
there was no pissibility of shutting hinuelf 
\^ in his own apartment to meditatit so 
the appointed day arrived before Vivian's 
opinion was formed ; and, from mere want 
of time to decide for himself, he voted as 
Wharton desired. Another and anotiier 
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political question came on } the same causes 
operated, and the same consequences en« 
sued. Wharton managed with great ad- 
dress, so as to prevent him from feeling that 
he gave up his free will ; and Vivian did not 
perceive, that every day added a fresh link 
to that most minute but strongest of all 
chains, the chain of habit*. Before Vivian 
was aware of it, whilst he thought that h? 
was perfectly independent of all parties, 
public opinion had enrolled him amongst 
Wharton's partisans. Of this Russell was 
the first to give him warning. Russell heard 
of it amongst the political leaders who met 
at lord Glistonbury's dinners; and, knowing 
the danger there is of a young man's ccwi- 
mitting himself on certain points, he, with 
the eageniess of a true friend, wrote imme* 
diately to put Vivian upon his guard— 

•4- 

** My dear Vivian ! 

»I am just going into the country with 
Id Lidhurst, and perhaps may not re- 
" turn for some time. I cannot leave you 
** without putting you on your guard, once 
*• more, against Mr. Wharton. I under* 

^ Dr. Johnson. 
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'^ stand that you are thought to be one af 
his party, and that he countenances the 
report. Take car-e that you are not 
bound hand and foot, before you knomr 
** where you are. 

** Your sincere friend, 

•* H. Russell.'* 
With the natural frankness of liis dispo*^ 
sition, Vivian immediately spoke to Whar- 
ton upon the subject. 
**What! people say that you are one 

* 

of my party, do they?" said Wharton : ** I 
never heard this before, but I am heartily 
glad to hear it. You are in for it now5 
Vivian : you are one of us ; and ivith us 
you must stand or fail.'* * 

^^ Excuse me there!" cried Vivian: "I 
am not of any party ; and am determined 
to keep myself perfectly iiidependent." 

" Do you remember the honest Quaker's 
answer to the man of no party?" said 
Wharton. 

" No." 

•♦ I think it was about the year 40, when 
party disputes about whig and tory ran 
high i but no matter what year, it will do for 
any time. — A gentleman of undeviating in- 
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tegrity, an independent man, just such a 
man as Mr. Vivian, offered himself candidate 
for a town in the east, west, north, or south 
of England, no matter where — it will do 
for any place ; and the first person whose 
vote he solicited was a Quaker, who asked 

liina whether he was a whig or tory. 

* Neither. — I am an independent, moderate 
man ; and, when the members of admini- 
stration are right, I will vote with thetti — 
when wrong, against them.' — * And be these 
really thy principles?' quoth the Quaker ; 
' then a vote of mine thou shalt never have. 
.Thou seest my door» it leadeth into the 
street, the right hand side of which is for the 
# tory, the left for the whigs ; and, for a cold 
blooded moderate man like thee there is 
the kennel, and into it thou wilt be jostled, 
for thou beest not decided enough for any 
other situation.' " 

^^ But why should the moderate man be 
condemned to the kennel?" said Vivian* 
^^ Was there no middle to your Quaker's 
road ? — A stout man cannot be easily 
jostled into the kennel." 

" Pshaw ! pshaw !" said Wharton, "jest- 
ing out of the question, a man is nothing 
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in public life, or worse than nothing, a 
trhmaerj unless he joins a party, and un- 
less he abides by it too/' 

^' As long as the party is in the right, I 
presume you mean,'' said Vivian. 

" Right or wrong !" cried Whartoo, ** a 
man must abide by his party. No poixrer^ 
and no popularity, trust me, without it ! — 
Better stride on the ' greasy heads of the 
mob, than be trampled under their dirtier 
feet. An armed neutrality may be a good 
thing; but an unarmed neutrality is fit 
only for fools. Besides, in RusselVs grand 
style, I can bring down the ancients upoiL 
you, and tell you that, when the common- 
wealth is in danger, he cannot be a good « 
man who sides with neither party.'* 

" If it be so necessary to join a party, 
and if, after once joining it, I must abide 
by it, right or wrong, for life," said Vivian, 
" it behoves me to consider well before I 
commit myself. And, before I go into the 
ranks, I must see good reason to confide, 
not only in the abilities, but in the inte* 
grity and public virtue of my leader.** 

" Public virtue ! — sounds fresh from col- 
lege,** said Wharton j " I would as soon. 
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and sdoner, hear a schoolboy read his theme, 
as hear a man begin to prose about public 
virtue — especially a member of parliament. 
Keep that phrase, my dear Vivian, till some 
of the treasury bench come to court you ; 
then look superb, like a French tragic actor, 
swelling out your chest, and throwing 
the head over th^ left shoulder, thus, ex* 
claim-T— * Public virtue forbid !' — Practise ! 
practise ! — For if you do it well, it may be 
worth a loud huzza to you yet ; or, better 
still, a snug place or pension. — But stay till 
you're asked, stay till you're asked— that's 
the etiquette — never till then let me hear 
public virtue come out of your lips — else 
you'll raise suspicion of your virtue, and 
lower your price. — What would you think 
of a pretty actress, who began to talk t6 
you of h^r reputation before you put it in 
any danger ? Oh Vivian ! my honest feU 
low ! unless you would make me think you 
DO better than thousands that have gone 
before you, never let me hear from your 
lips again, till the proper time, the hypo- 
critical state phrase, public virtue.'' 

*^ I had always, till now, understood that 
it was possible to be a patriot without being 
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a hypocrite," replied Vivian ; " I always 
understood that Mr. Wharton was a pa- 
triot." 

"A very fair sarcasm on me,'* $aid Whar- 
ton, laughing. — " But you know I'm a sad 
dog, never set myself up for a pattern man. 

Come ! — Let's home to dinner, and a 

trace with politics and. morality.-— I find^ 
Vivian, you're a sturdy fellow, and must 
have your own way ; no bending, no lead- 
ing you, I see — Well ! it is a good thing to 
have so much strength of mind — I envy 
you." 

It must be recorded, to the credit of 
our hero, that, in defiance of Wharton's 
raillery, he talked, and — Oh! still more 
wonderful ! — ^thought of public virtue, dur- 
ing nearly half of his first session in parlia*- 
ment. But, alas ! whilst his political prin- 
ciples thus withstood the force of ridicule^ 
temptation soon presented itself to Vivian 
in a new shape, and in a form so seducing, 
as to draw his attention totally away from 
politics, and to put his private if not his 
public honour in the most imminent pexil. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One morning, as Vivian was walking with 
Mr, Wharton up Bond Street, they wer^ 
met by a party of faishionable loungers, one 
of whom asked, whether Mrs. Whartpn was 
not come to town yet. 

" Mrs. Wharton !"— said Vivian, with an 
air of surprise* 

•' Yes, she came to town this morning,'* 
said Wharton carelessly ; then laughing, as 
he turned to look at Vivian,— •' Vivian, 
my good fellow! what smites you with 
such surprise ? — Did not you know I waa 
married ?*' 

" I suppose I must have heard it j but I 
really forgot it,'* said Vivian. 

*' There you had the advantage of me,** 
said Wharton, still laughing. *' But if you 
never heard of Mrs. Wharton before; keep 
y wr own secret ; for I can tell you she 
would never forgive you, though I might- 
Put a good &ce on the matter, at any rate ; 
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and swear you've heard so much of her, 
that you were dying to see her. Some of 
these gentlemen, who have nothing else 
to do, will * introduce you whenever you 
please." 

" And cannot I," said Vivian, ** have the 
honour of your introduction ?** 

** Mine ! the worst you could possibly 
have. — The honour, as you are pleased to 
call it, would be no favour, I assure you — • 
The honour 1 honour of a husband's intro- 
duction ! — What a novice you are, or would 
make me believe you to be! — But, seriously, 
I am engaged to day at Giistonbury's — so 
good morning to you/* 

Accustomed to hear Wharton talk in the 
freest manner of women and marriage in 
general, and scarcely having heard him 
mention his own wife ; Vivian had, as he 
said, absolutely forgotten that Wharton 
was a married man. When he was intro- 
duced to Mrs. Wharton, he was still more 
surprised at her husband's indifference ; for 
he beheld a lady in all the radiance of 
beauty, and all the elegance of fashion : he 
was so much dazzled by her charms, that 
he had not immediately power or incli* 
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nation to examine what her understanding 
or disposition might be ; and he could only 
repeat to himself—-'^ How is it possible, that 
Wharton can be indifferent to such a beau« '^ 
tiful creature !'' 

Incapable of feeling any of what he 
called the romance of love, the passion, of 
. course, had always been with Mr. Wharton 
of a very transient nature. Tired of his 
wife's person, he showed his indifference 
without scruple or ceremony. Notorious 
and glorying in his gallantries, he wasoftea 
heard to declare, that no price was too high 
to be paid for beauty, except a man's li* 
berty ; but that was a sacrifice which he 
would never make to any woman, especially 
to a wife. Marriage vows and custom- 
house oaths he classed in the same order of 
technical forms — no ways binding on the 
conscience of any but fools and dupes. 
Whilst the husband went on in this manner, 
the wife satisfied herself by indulgene^dp her 
strongest passions — the passion for dress and 
public admiration. Childishly eager to set 
the fashion in trifles, she spent unconscion- 
able sums on her pretty person \ and devoted ^ 
all heydays, or rather all her Dights> to pub^ 
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lie amusements. So insatiable and restless 
is the passion for admiration, that she was 
never happy for half an hour together, at 
any place of public amusement, unless she 
fixed the. gaze of numbers. The first winter 
after her marriage she enjoyed the preroga- 
tives of a fashionable beauty ; but the reign 
of fashion is more transient even than tbe 
bloom of beauty. Mrs. Wharton's beauty 
soon grew familiar, and faded in the public 
eye ; some newer face was this season the 
mode. Mrs. Wharton appeared twice at 
the opera in the most elegant and becom-^ 
ing dresses ; but jrio one followed her lead* 
Mortified and utterly dejected, she felt, 
with the keenest anguish, the first symptoms 
of the decline of public admiration. It 
was just at this period, when she was miser*- 
ably in want of the consolations of flattery » 
that Vivian's acquaintance with her com- 
menced. Gratified by the sort of delighted 
surp4^ which she saw in his countenance 
the first moment he beheld her, seeing that 
be was an agreeable man, and knowing that 
he was a man of fortune and family, she 
took pains to please him by all the common 
arts of coquetry. But his vanity was proof 
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against these : the weakness of the lady's 
understanding and the frivolity of her cha- 
racter were, for some weeks, sufficient anti* 
dotes against all the power of her personal 
charms ; so much so, that at this period he 
often compared, or rather contrasted, Mrs. 
Wharton and Selina, and blessed his happy 
&te. He wrote to his friend Russell soon 
after he was introduced to this celebrated 
beauty, and drew a strong and just parallel 
between the characters of these two ladies ; 
he concluded with saying-~ 

^' Notwithstanding your well founded 
dread of the volatility of my character, you 
will not, I hope, my dear Russell, do me 
the injustice to apprehend, that I am in any 
danger from the charms of Mrs. Wharton." 
Vivian wrote with perfect sincerity 5 he 
believed it to be impossible that he could 
ever become attached to such a woman as 
Mrs. Wharton, even if she had not been 
married, and the wife of his friend^ So, in 
all the security of conscious contempt, he 
went every day to wait upon her, or rather 
to meet agreeable company at her house :--# 
a house in which all that was fashionable 
snddifisipatedassembled} wlierebe^ty,and 
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talents, and rank, met and mingled ; and 
where political or other arrangements pre- 
vented the host and hostess from scrupu- 
lously excluding some whose characters 
were not free from suspicion. Lady Mary 
Vivian never went to Mrs. Wharton's ; but 
she acknowledged, tl^at she knew many 
ladies of unblemishea reputations who 
thought it no impropriety to visit there ; 
and Mrs, Wharton's own character she 
knew was hitherto unimpeached. " She is, 
indeed, a woman of a cold, selfish temper,** 
said lady Mary; " not likely lo be led into 
danger by the tender passion, or by any of 
the delusions of the imagination/' 

Vivian agreed with his. mother in this 
opinion, and went on paying his devoirs to 
her eveYy day. It was the fashion of the 
times, and peculiarly the mode of this house, 
for the gentlemen to pay exclusive attention 
to matrons. Few of the yming men seemed 
to thinli: it worth while to speak to an un<r 
married woman in any company ; and the 
few who might be inclined to it were, as 
they declared, deterred by the danger : for 
either the young ladies themselves, or their 
mothers, immediately formed expectations 
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and schemes of drawing them intpl matri- 
mony — the grand object of the ladies' wishes 
and of the gentlemen's fears. The men 
said they could not speak to an unmarried 
woman, or even dance with her more than 
twice, without its being reported that they 
were going to be married; and then the 
friends and relatives of the young ladies 
pretended to think them injured and ilU 
treated, if these reports were not realised* 
Our hero had some slight experience of the 
truth of these complaints in his own case 
with the lady Sarah Lidhurst : he willingly 
took the rest upon trust — believed all the 
exaggerations of his companions — and be* 
gan to think it prudent and necessary to 
follow their example, and confine his atten- 
tions to married women. Many irresisti- 
ble reasons concurred to make Mrs. Whar- 
ton the most convenient and proper person 
to whom he could pay this sort of homage : 
besides, she seemed to fall to his share by 
lot and necessity ; for, at Wharton*8 house, 
every other lady and every dther gentle* 
man being engaged in gallantry, play, or 
politics, Mrs. Wharton must have been 
utterly neglected if Vivian had not paid 
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^ ired it j tiie attention be- 
came a matter of coursct and was habitually 
expected. Still he had not the slightest 
design of going beyond the line of modern 
politeness ; but, in certain circumstaBces, 
people go wrong a great way before thej are 
aware that they have gone a single step.— 
It was preiently repeated to Mr. Vivian, by 
some tif Mrs. Wharton's conSdaotes, in 
whispers* and under the solemn promise of 
secrecy, that he certainly was a prodigious 
favourite of hers. He laughed, and afiected 
to disbelieve the insinuation : it made its 
impression, however ; and he was secretly 
flattered by the idea of being a prodigious 
favourite with suoh a beautiful young crea* 
ture. In some moments he saw her with 
eyes of compassion, pitying her for the ne. 
gleet with which she was treated by her 
husband : he began to attribute much of 
her apparent frivolity, and many of her 
faults, more to the want of a guide and a 
friend, than'to a deficiency of understand- 
ing or defects of character. Mrs. Wharton 
had just sufficient sense to be cunning— this 
implies but a very smaU portion : she per> 
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ceived the advantage which she g ilied by 
thus working upon Vivian's vanity and 
upon his compassion. She continued her 
operations, without being violently inter<- 
ested in their success; for she had at first 
only a general wish to attract his attention9 
because he was a fashionable young man. 

One morning, when he called upon Whar- 
ton to accompany him to the house of com- 
mons, he found Mrs. Wharton, in tears, her 
husband walking up and down the room in 
evident iU humour. He stopped speaking 
when Vivian entered ; and Mrs. Wharton 
endeavoured, or seemed to endeavour, to 
conceal her emotion. She began to play 
on her harp ; and Wharton, addressing him- 
self to Vivian, talked of the politics of the 
day. There was some incoherence in the 
conversation ; for Vivian's attention was 
distracted by the air that Mrs. Wharton was 
playing, of which he was passionately fond. 

" There's no possibility of doing any 
thing while there is such a cursed noise in 
the room!" cried Wharton. — " Here I have 
the heads of this bill to draw up— I cannot 
endure to have music wherever I go-- — ." 

He snatched up his papers and retired 
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tp an ^liiljoining apartment, begging that 
Vivian would wait one quarter of an hour 
for him.-r-Mrs. Wharton's tears 'flowed 
afresh, ^nd she looked beautiful in teara; 

" You see — you see, Mr. Vivian^— and I 
am ashamed you should see— how I am 
treated. — I am, indeed, the most unfortu- 
nate creature upon the face of the earth ^ 
and nobody in this world has the least com- 
passion for me !" 

Vivian's countenance contradicted this 
last assertion most positively. — Mrs. "Whar- 
ton understood this; and her attitude of 
despondency was the most graceful ima* 
ginable. 
V *' My dear Mrs. Wharton" — (it was the 
fc^first time our hero had ever called her " his 
dear Mrs. Wharton ;'* but it was only a Pla- 
• tonic dear) — ^^ you take trifles much too se- 
riously — Wharton was hurried by business 
— a moment's impatience must be for- 
given." 

'* A moment !" replied Mrs. Wharton, 
casting up. to heaven her beautiful eyes — 
" Oh ! Mr. Vivian, how little do you know 
of him! — I am the most miserable creature 
that ever existed ; but there is not a man 
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upon earth to whom I would say so except 
yourself.** 

Vivian could not help feeling some grati- 
tude for this distinction ; and, as he leaned 
over her harp with an air of unusual inter- 
est^ he said he hoped that he should ever 
prove himself worthy of her esteem and 
confidence. 

At this instant Whurton interrupted the 
conversation, by passing hastily through the 
room. — ** Come, Vivian," said he j ^* we 
shall be very late at the house.'* 

^^We shall see you again of course at 
dinner,*' said Mrs. Wharton to Vivian in a . 
low voice. Our hero replied by an assent* 
ing bow« 

Five minutes afterwards he repented t^t 
he had accepted the invitation, because he 
fi>resaw that he should resume a eonversa- 
tion which was at once interesting and em- 
barrassing. He felt that it was not right to 
become the depository of this lady's com- 
plaints against her husband; yet be had 
been Qioved by her. tears, and the idea that 
he was the only man in the world to^hom 
she would open her heart upon such a deli- 
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cate subject interested him irresistibly in 
her favour. He returned in the evening, 
and was flattered by observing, that amongst 
tiie crowd of company by which she was 
surrounded he was instantly distingpshed* 
4Ie was perfectly persuaded of the innocence 
of her iLntrons, and, as he was attached 
to another woman; he fancied that he could 
become the friend of the beautiful Mrs* 
Wharton without danger. The first time 
he had an opportunity of speaking to her in 
private, he Expressed this idea in the manner 
that he thought the most delicatdiy flatter- 
. ing to her s^-complacency. Mrs* Wharton 
6eemed to be perfectly satisfied with thii 
conduct ; and declared, that unless she had 
iMien certain that he was not a man of gal- 
lantry, she diould never have placed any 
^ confidence in his friendship. 

'^ I consider you,'* said she, ^* quite as a 
married man : by the bye, when are you 
to be married, and what sort x>f a person is 
miss Sidney ? — I am told she is excessively 
handsome, and amiable, and sensible.^— 
What a happy creature she is 1— just going 
to be united to the man she loves i--^---*" 
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Here* the lady gave a profound sigh ; and 
Vivian had an opportunity/of observing, 
that she had the longest dark eyelashes 
that he had ever seen. 

** I was married,** continued she, "before 
I knew what I was about. You know Mr«* 
Wharton can be so charming, when he 
jdeases— anc^ then he was so much ih love 
with me, and swore he would shoot himself 
if I would not have him-^and all that sort 

of thing.- 1 protest I was terrified ; and 

I was quite a child, you know. I had been 
out but six weeks, and I thought I was in 
love with him. That was because I did 
not know what love was— *feen / — besides, 
he hurried and teased me to such a degree ! 
— After all, I'm convinced 1 married him 
more out of compassion than any thing 
else ; and now you see how he treats me ! 
- — most barbarously and tyrannically! — 
But I would not give the least hint of this 
to any man living but yourself. I conjure 
you to keep my secret— and — pity me ! — 
that is all I ask — ^pity m^ sometimes, when 
your thoughts are not absorbed in a hap* 
pier manner." 
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Vivian's generosity was piqued : he could 
not be so selfish as to be engrossed exclu- 
sively by his own felicity. He thought that 
delicacy should induce him to forbear expa- 
tiating upon Selina's virtues and accotn- 
iplishments, or upon his passion. He car- 
ried this delicacy so far, that somettmes for 
a fortnight or three weeks, he never Dien- 
tioned her name. He could not but ob- 
serve, that Mrs. Wharton did not like hita 
the less foi^this species of sacrifice. lii her 
society, m often met with people who 
spoke of miss Sidney as a prude ; or, more 
mortifying still, as a person whom nobody 
knew. His varying colour showed Mrs. 
Wharton, on these occasions, what he 
felt; and she had always sufficient ei^nning 
r to repress dislike to her rival, and to raise 
j||- herself in our hero's opinion by a generous 
silence. It may be observed, that Mrs. 
Wharton managed her attack upon Vivian 
with more art than could be expected from 
so silly a woman ; but we must consider, 
that all her faculties were concentrated on 
one object ^ so that t^e seemed to have an 
instinct for coquetry. The most silly ani- 
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mals in the creation, from the insect tribe 
upwards, show, on some occasions, where 
their interests are immediately concerned, 
a d^ree of sagacity and ingenuity, which, 
compared with their usual imbecility, ap* 
pears absolutely wonderful. The opinion 
which Vivian had early formed of tite weak« 
ness of lius lady's understanding, prevented 
him from being on his guard against her 
artifices : he could not conceive it possible, 
that he should be duped by a a^rson so 
obviously his inferior. With a woman of 
talents and knowledge, he might have biln ' 
suspicious ; but there wai nokbitg iif Mrs. 
Wharton to alarm his pride, or to awaken 
his fears: he fancied that he could extricate 
himself in a moment, and with the slightest 
effort, from any snares which she could 
contrive; and, under this persuasion, he 
neglected to make even that slight *efS:>rt, 
and thus continued from hour to hour in 
voluntary <japtivity. 

Insensi^^ly Vivian became more interest^ 
ed for Mrs. Wharton ; and, at the same time, 
submitted with increased facility to the in- 
fluence of her husband. It was necessary 
that he should have some excuse to the 
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world, and yet more to his own conscience^ 
for being so Cjonstantly at Wharton's. The 
pleasure he took in Wharton's oonversation 
was still a sort of involuntary excuse to 
himself for his intimacy with the lady. 
** Wharton's wit, more than Mrs. Whar- 
ton's bAuty," thought he, ^* is the attrac- 
tion that draws me here--^I am full as ready 
to be of bis parties as of hers ; and this is 
the best proof that all is as it should be." 

Whart|p*s parties were not always such 
jU3 Vivian would have chosen ; but he was 
pAMsed on, without power of resistance. 
For instai^fM^night Wharton was.going 
with lord Pontipool and a set of dissipated 
young men, to the house of a lady who 
made herself fashionable by keepfbg a faro- 
bank* 

" Viviap, you'll come along with us?" 
said Wharton. *^ Come, we must have 
you— unless you are more happily en- 
gaged." 

His eye glanced with a mixture of con- 
tempt and jealousy upon his wife. Mrs. 
Wharton's alarmed and imploring counte- 
nance at the same moment seemed to say, 
*' For Heaven's sake go with him, or I ^m 
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undone." In such circumstances, it was 
imposslUe for Vivian to say no: be fol- 
lowed immediately; acting, as he thought, 
£rom a principle of honour and generosity* 
Wharton was not a man to give up the ad- 
vantage which he had gained. Every day 
he showed more capricious jealoul^wf hit 
wife, thou^ he, at the same time, expressed 
l3ie most entire confidence in the honour of 
his friend. Vivian still thought he could 
not ^o too much to convince him that his 
con€dence was not misplaced ; and thus, 
tj^ protect Mrs. Wharton from suspicion, he 
yielded to all her husband's wis^s. Vivian 
now felt frequently ashamed of his conduct, 
but alvays proud of his motives \ and, with 
Ingenious^ sophistry, he justified to himself 
the worst actions, by pleading that he did 
them with the best intentions^ 
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CHAPTER V. 


By this^time, lady Mary Vivian began to 
hear hints of her son's attachment to Mrs. 
Wharton ; and, much alarmed, she repented 
having encouraged him to form a political 
or fashionable intimacy with the Whartons* 
Suddenly awakened to the p^ception of the 
danger, lady Mary was too'vehement in her 
terror. Wjth the warmest maternal affec- 
tion for. her son, and the best principles 
possible, she had not the art of managing 
his mind, or indeed her own. Her anxiety 
about him had, from his childhood, been 
too great; his education had been a subje(it 
of feverish solicitude, which had increased 
as he grew up, and had shown itself in a 
manner particularly irksome to him when 
he entered into the world. This operated 
against her most ardeqt wishes: it decreased 
instead of securing his confidence and affec- 
tion ; for it was ridiculous in the eyes of 
.most of the yotin|Ljmen who were his com- 
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panions, and he had not strength of mind 
to withstand their raillery. He grew ash am- 
ed of being kept in awe by his mamma; 
and he thought it incumbent upon him to 
prove that he was not under Jemale govern^ 
menu From falsQ sljame, he often repressed 

even the tenderness he felt for his mother, 

• • ' 

and forbore to pay her those little attentions 
to which she had been habituated. Lady 
Mary's quick feelings were immediately 
shown in the most imprudent manner, in 
all the bitter eloquence of reproach ; she 
^ould have obtained. more gra|itude from 
her son if she had &acted less. He felt 
that he was to bla^R $ but knew that he 
was not the monster of ingratitude which 
her imagination and anger sometimes 
painted. To avoKi discussions, which were 
extremely painful, he had gradually learned 
of late to shun her society. By this reci- 
procation of errors, the mother and son lost 
the advantage of the connexion by which 
nature and habit had united them. Per- 
haps the danger of Vivian's acquaintance 
with the Whartons.ittight have been easily 
prevented in the beginning, if he bad h Jt 
leas reserve with his mother, or she mojcie 
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indulgence for him. And now, when things 
were come to such a points that lady Mary 
thought it her duty to speak, she spoke 
with so much warmth and indignation, that 
there was little chance of her counsels being 
of use, 

^^ But, my dear madam, it is only a Pla- 
tonic attachment,'' argued Vivian, when bis 
mother represented to him, that the world 
talked loudly of his intimacy with Mrs. 
Wharton, 

^^ A Platonic attachment ! — ^Fashionable^ 
dangerous sophistry !" said lady Mary. 

** Why so, ma'am?" said her son warmly; 
<^ and why should we mind what the world 
say ? The world is so fond of scandal^ that 
a man and woman cannot have any degree 
of friendship for one another without a hue 
and cry being immediately raised-— and all 
the prudes and coquets join at once in be^ 
lieving, or pretending to believe, that there 
must be something wrong. No wonder 
such a pretty woman as Mrs. Wharton 
cannot escape envy, and, of course, censure ; 
but her conduct can defy the utmost malice 
^ her enemies." 

^ I hope so," said lady Mary ; ^^ and, at 
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all events, I am not onis of them. I know 
and care very little about Mrs, Wharton, 
whom I have always been accustomed to 
consider as^ a frivolous, silly woman ; but 
what I wish to say, though I fear I have 
lost your confidence, and that my advice 

will not •' 

" Frivolous I silly!" interrupted Vivian; 
" believe me, my dear mother, you and half 
the world are, and have been, under a great 
mistake about her understanding and cha«> 
racter.** 

** Her forming a Platonic friendship with 
a young man is no great proof of her sense 
or of her virtue," said lady Mary. " The 
danger of Platonic attachments, I thought, 
had been sufficiently understood* Pray, my 
dear Charles, never let me hear more from 
you of Platonics with married women." 

" I won't use the expression, ma^am,^ if 
you have any objection to it," said Vivian; 
** but, mother, you wish me tp live in the 
most fashionable company, and yet you 
desire me not to live as they live, and talk 
as they talk : now, that is next to impos- 
sible. Pardon me ! but I should not have 
thought," added he, laughing, ** that you. 
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ivho like most things that are fashionable^ 
would object to Platonics.*' 

" Object to them ! — I despise^ detest^ 
abhor them ! Platonics have been the ruin 
of more women, the destruction of the peace 
pf more families, than open profligacy ever . 
could have accomplished. Many a married 
woman, who would have started with horror 
at the idea of beginning an intrigue, has 
been drawn in to admit of a Platonic at- 
tachment. And many a man, who would as 
soon have thought of" committing murder 
as of seducing his friend's wife, has allowed 
himself to commence a Platonicattachment; 
and how these end, all the world knows.'^ 

Struck by these words, Vivian suddenly 
quitted his air of raillery, and became se- 
rious. Had his mother stopped there, and 
left the rest to his good sense and awakened 
perception of danger, all would have been 
well } but she was ever prone to say too 
much y and, in her ardour to prove herself 
to be in the right, forgot that people are 
apt to be shocked, by having it pointed out 
that they are utterly in the wrong. 

^•Indeed, the very word Platonics," pur- 
sued shie, *^ is considered, by thojse who have 
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seen any thing of life, as the mere watch- 
word of knaves or dupes; of those who de- 
ceive, or of those who wish to be deceived.** 

'^ Be assured, ma*am,** said Vivian, ''that 
Mrs. Wharton is not one of those who wish 
either to deceive or to be deceived ; and, 
as to myself, I hope I am as far from any 
danger of being a dupe as of being a knave. 
My connexion with Mrs. Wharton is per- 
fectly innocent ; it is justified by the exam- 
ple of hundreds and thousands every day 
in the fashionable world ; and I should do 
her and myself great injustice, if I broke off 
our intimacy suddenly, as if I acknowledged 
that it was improper.*' 

^f And what can be more improper? since 
you force me to speak plainly," cried lady 
Mary ; ** what can be more improper than 
such an intimacy, especially in your cir- 
cumstances ?" 

" My circumstances! What circum- 
stances^ ma'am ?'* 

•* Have you forgotten miss Sidney ?** 

" By no means, ma*am,** said Vivian, 
colouring deeply ; f * Mrs. Wharton is well 
apprised, and was, from the first moment of 
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our friendabip, clearly informed of my* 
eJigagemeots with miss Sidney/' 

•'* And how do they agree with your at- 
tachment to Mrs. Wharton ?" 

" Perfectly well, ma'am — Mrs. Wharton 
understands all that perfectly well, ma'am." 

*^ And miss Sidney 1 do you think she 
will understand it ? — and is it not extraor- 
dinary that I should think more of her 
feelings than you do ?" 

At these questions Vivian became so 
angry, that he was incapable of listening 
farther to reason, or to the best adviee, 
even from a mother, for whom he had 
the highest respect. The mother and son 
parted with feelings of mutual dissatis- 
faction. 

Vivian, from that spirit of opposition 
80 often seen in weak characters, went im- 
mediately from his mother's lecture to a 
party at Mrs. Wharton's. Lady Mary, in 
the mean time, sat down to write to miss 
Sidney. Whatever reluctance she had ori- 
ginally felt to her son's marriage with this 
young lady, it must be repeated, to her lady- 
ship's credit, that Selina's honourable and 
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disiixterested conduct had won ber entire 
approbatioii* She wroti^ thereforci ia the 
stroogest tenns to pre^ the itiaiediate coa^ 
dttsioit of that match, which sdke now con- 
sidered as the only chance of securing ber 
son's morals and happiness. Her letter con* 
eluded with these words >* 

I shall expect you in town directly. 
Do not, my dear, let any icUe scruples 
prevent you from coming to my house. 
*• Consider that my happiness, your own, 
<< and my son's, depend upon your comf- 
pliance. I am persuaded, that the mo<t 
ment he sees you, the moment you exert 
your power over him, he will be himself 
^^ again. But, believe me, I know the 
young men of the present day better than 
you do : their constancy is not proof 
against absence. If he lose the habit of 
seeing and conversing with you, I cannot 
** answer for the rest.— Adiea ! I am so 
** much harassed by my own thoughts, and 
by the reports I hear, that I scarcely know 
what I write; Pray come immediately, 
my dear Selina, that I may talk to you of 
many subjects on which I don't like to 
trust myself to write. My feelings have 
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** been too long repressed. — I must unbar* 
** dto my heart to you. You only can 
V console and assist me ; and, independ- 
*< ently of aU other considerations, you owe 
*^ to my frien*dship for you, Selina, not to 
*' refuse this first request I ever made you. 
** . — Farewell! I shall expect to see you as 
^ ' soon as possible. 
*' St Jameses " Yours, &c. 

" Street:' " Mary Viviak/' 

■ 

ft 

In this letter, lady Mary Vivian had not 
explained the nature of her son's danger, or 
of her fears for him. Motives of delicacy 
had prevented Her from explicitly telling 
miss Sidney her suspicions, that Vivia|^wag 
attached to a married ;woman. " Selma,'* 
said her ladyship to herself, ^' must, proba- 
bly, have heard the report from Mr.€U*— , 
a gentleman who is so often at her mother's ; 
therefore, there can be no necessity for my 
saying any more than I hftve done. She 
will understand my hints." 

Unfortunately, however, miss Sidney did 
not comprehend, or in the least suspect, the 
most material part of the truth ; she under- 
stood simply, from lady Mary's letter, that 
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Vivian's affections wavered^ and sbe imap 
gined, that he was, perhaps, on the point of 
malcing matrimonial proposals for some 
&s1iionabIe belle, probably fgt one of the 
lady Lidhursts; but the idea of his becom- 
ing attached to a married woman never 
entered her thoughts. Indeed, Mrs. Sidney 
had, with mistaken kindness, used every 
possible precaution to prevent any report or 
hint of tfaia kind from reaching Selina. Mr. 

G had mentioned it to Mrs. Sidney ; 

but, from the dread of giving her daughter 
pain, she had conjured him never to ^ve 
Selina the least hint of what she was con«- 
vinced would turn out to be a false report. 
Selif^on her part, fearing to be influenced 
by her mother's i iM wI giM it^ounsels, resolved 
to answer lady Mary's letter, without con- 
sulting her, and without considering any 
thing but what ought to be her deci- 
sion. Many motives conspired to incline 
Selina to accept of the invitation. The cer- 
tainty that lady Mary would be highly 
offended by a refusal ; the hint, that her in- 
fluence over Vivian would operate immedi- 
ately, and in all its force, if he were to see 
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and converse with her ; an^ that, on the 
contrary, absence might extinguish his pas- 
sion for ever J curiosity to learn precisely the 
nature of the j^eports, which his mother had 
heard to his disadvantage ; but above all, a 
fond wish to be Clearer to the man she loved^ 
and to have daily opportunities of seeing 
him, prompted Selina to comply with lady 
Mary's request. On the contrary, good 
sense and delicacy represented, t^MIt she had 
released Vivian from all promises, all en- 
gagements i that, at parting, she had pro- 
* fessed to leave him perfectly at liberty : that 
it would, therefore, be as indeUcate as im- 
prudent, to make such an attempt to reclaim 
his inconstant heart. She had tol4 him, 
that she desired to have proof of the steadi- 
Hess, both of his character and of his attach- 
ment, before she could consent to marry 
him. From this decision she could not^ 
she would not recede. She had the forti- 
tude to persist in this resoli^ion. She wrote, 
to lady Mary Vivian in the kindest, but at 
the same time, in the most decided terms, 
declining the tempting invitation. When 
she had heroically signed, sealed^ and sent 
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the letter, she showed her mother lady 
Mary's letter, and told her how and why she 
had answered it without consulting her. 

** I was afraid of your indulgent affection 
for me,** said Selina. " I knew that your 
judgment must decide as mine has done, 
but that you would dread to give me pre- 
sent pain ; therefore I have had the cou* 
rage to determine for myself/' 

Selina was surprised and mortified by the 
sudden *and uncontrollable expression of 
vexation in her mother's countenance. 

" Surely, my dear mother and friend, 
you cannot but think I have done right ?" 

** Young women never do right when 
they don't consult their friends," said Mrs. 
Sidney pettishly. These were almost the 
only angry words Selina had ever heard 
from her mother ; and, as she expected high 
praise instead of blame, she stood quite 
confounded. 

" Nay, don't look «o miserable, child," 
said Mrs. Sidney ; " it's more my fault than 
yours, after all ; but I would not, for any 
consideration, you had declined this invita* 
tion. Is the letter gone ?" 

** Yes^ ma'am, two hours ago." . 
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*' Ah ! my dear ! I should have told ' 
you— —but, then, I could not— —indeed 
I could not tell you !" 

** What ? my dear mother !" cried Se* 
lina eagerly. " Pray tell me the whole 
truth !*' 

« 

No — Mrs. Sidney could not bring her- 
self to give so much present pain, especially 
when she saw, by the anxiety expressed in 
Selina's countenance, how much her sensi- 
bility was excited even by this slight hint. 

" My Ibve,'* said she, " compose your- 
self, and every thing will turn out, you'll 
see, just as we wish. All young men, par- 
ticularly all fashionable young men, are a 
little inclined to inconstancy ; and Vivian, 
who is now plunged into the midst of dissi- 
pation, must have some allowances made 
for him and for the times. All will be 
right at last, you'll see ; and, upon the whole, 
I think, my darling, you have judged^ as 
you always do, best; and, on many ac- ^ 
counts, I am glad that you did not accept 
of lady Mary's invitation. So forgive me 
my hasty words, and keep up your spirits, 
my child, and all will be WelL" 

With such vague worda of consolation 
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poor Selina might be soothed, but she eould 
not be comforted : she was supported more 
by the consciousness that she had, however 
painful the effort, done all that she thought 
right and honourable. 

It happened that Vivian was with his mo- 
ther at the moment when Sdina's answer ar- 
rived. In the firm belief that such a pressing 
invitation as she had sent, to a person in 
Selina's circumstances and of Selina's tem- 
per, could not be refused, her ladyship had 
made it a point with her soh to dine tete^ 
a^tete with her this day ; and she had been 
talking to him, in the most eloquent but 
imprudent manner, of the contrast between 
the characters of Mrs. Wharton and miss 
Sidney. He protested that his esteem and 
love for miss Sidney were unabated; yet, 
when his mother told him that he would, 
perhaps, in a few minutes see his Selina^ 
he changed colour, grew eml)arrassed and 
melancholy, and thus by his looks effec- 
tually contradicted his words. He was 
roused from his reverie by the arrival of 
Selina's letter. His mother's disappoint* 
menr and anger were expressed in the 
strongest terms, when she found that Selina 
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declined her invitation; but such are tlie 
quick and seemingly perverse turns of the 
huinaa heart.-— Vivian grew warm in Se- 
fina'^ defence the nioment that his mother 
became angry with herf he read her letten 
with tender emotion, for he saw through 
the whole of it the strength, as well as the 
delicacy, of her attachment. All that his 
mother's praises had failed to effect was 
immediately accomplished by this letter; 
and he, who but an instant before dreaded 
to meet Selina,^ now that she refused to. 
come, was seized^ with a strong desire to 
see he/ : his impatience was so great, that 
he would willingly have set out that instant 
for the country. Men of such characters 
as Vivian's are peculiarly jealous of their 
free will ; and, precisely because they know 
that they are easily led, they resist, in 
affairs of the heart especially, the slightest 
appearance of control. 

Lady*Mary was delighted to hear her 
son declare his resolution to leave town the 
next morning, and to see miss Sidney 
as soon as possible ; but she could not for« 
bear reproaching him for not doing what 
she wanted precisely in the manner in 
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which she had planned that it should he ^ 
done. 

" I see, my dear Charles,** cried she,. 
^^ that even when you do right I must not 
flatter myself that it is owing to any in-« 
fluence of mine. Give my comi^iments ta 
miss Sidney, and assure her that I shall 
in future forbear to injure her in your opi-^ 
nion by my interferenc6i||0r even by ex<* 
pressing my approbation of hef chiiracter.. 
My anger, it is obvious, has served her 
better than my kindness; and therefore 
she has no reason to regret that my affec- 
tion has been lessened, as I confess it has 
been, by her late conduct.'* 

The next morning, when Vivian was pre- 
pared to leave town, he called upon Whar- 
ton, to settle with him about some political 
business which was to be transacted in his 

absence. Wharton was not at home 

Vivian knew that it would be best to avoid 
seeing Mrs. Wharton ; but he i»as afraid 
that she would be offended, and he could 
not help sacrificing a Jem minutes to poUte- 
ness. The lady was alone j apparently very 
languid, and charmingly melancholy. Be* 
fore Vivian could explain himself, she 
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poured forth, in silly phrases, but ui a voice 
that made e^^en nonsense please, a variety of 
reproaches for his having absented himselF 
for such aJength of time. — ** Positively she 
would keep him prisoner, now that she had 
him safe once more/' To be kept pri- 
soner by a fkir lady was so> flattering*, that 
it was full an hour before he could prevail 
upon himself to assert his liberty — the fear 
of giving pain, indeed, influenced him still 
more than vanity. At last, when Mrs. 
Wharton spoke of her engagements for the 
evening, and seemjpd to take it for granted 
that he would be of her party, he sum- 
moned resolution sufficient— -Oh ! wonder- 

« 

ful effort of courage !— to tell her, that he 
was under a necessity of leaving town im- 
mediately. 

" Going, I presume, to " 

" To the country," said Vivian, firmly. 

** To the country !—— No, no, no; say, 
at once, *o Selina ! — Tell me the worst in 
one word!'* * 

Astonished beyond measure, Vivian had 
not power to move. The lady fell back on 
the sofa in violent hysterics. Our hero 
trembled lest any of her servants should 
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come in, or lest het husband should, at his 
return, find her in this condition, and dis- 
cover the cause. He endeavoured in vain 
to sooth and compose the weeping fair 
one $ he could not have the barbarity to 
leave her in this state. By sweet degrees 
she recovered her recollection — was in the 
most lovely confusion — asked where she was 
— and what was going to happen. Vivian 
had not the rashness to run the ridk of a 
second fit of hysterics ; he gave up all 
thoughts of his journey for this day, and the 
lady recovered her spirits in the most flat*- 
tering manner. Vivian intended to post- 
pone his journey only for a single day; but, 

• 

after he had yielded one * point, he found 
that there was no receding. He was now 
persuaded that Mrs. Wharton was miser- 
able ; that she would never forgive herself 
for having betrayed the state of her heart. 
His self-love pleaded powerfully in her fa- 
vour : he considered that her husband 
treated her with mortifying neglect, and 
provoked the spirit of retaliation by his gal- 
lantries. Vivian fancied that Mrs. Whar- 
ton's attachment to him might render her 
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\^retclied, but would never make her critniii* 
nal. With sophistical delicacy he veiled 
his own motives ; and, instead of foUowiog^ 
the plain dictates of reason, he involved his 
understanding in that species of sentimental 
casuistry which cottfounds all principles of 
right and wrong. But the dread that he 
felt lest Wharton should discover what was 
going on^ might have sufficiently convinced 
him that he was not acting honourably^ 
The suspicions "which Mr, Wharton for- 
tneqrly showed of his wife seemed now to b0 
completely lulled asleep ; and he gave Vi- 
vian continually such proofs of confidence 
as stung him to the souL By an absurd^ 
but not an uncommon error of self-love, 
Vivian was induced to believe, that a man 
who professed to cheat mankind in general^ 
behaved towards )iim in particular with strict 
honour, and even with unparalleled gene* 
rosity. Honesty was too vulgar a virtue for 
Wharton ; but honour^ the ariittocratic, ex- 
elusive virtue of a gentleman, he laid claim 
to in the highest tone. The very frankness 
with which Wharton avbwed his libertine 
principles with respect to women, con* 
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vinced Vivian, that he had not the sh'ghtest 
suspicion that these could be immediately 
applied to the rain of his own wife. 

•* How can you, ray dear Wharton, talk 
in this manner ?" said Vivian once, when 
he had been speaking with gve^t Jreedom. 
^^ But it is better," added he, with a sigh, 

to speak than to act like a villain." 
Villain 1" repeated Wharton with a 
^rcastic laugh ; ^ you are grown quite ri* 
diculous, Vivian : I protest I don't under^ 
^tand you. Women now»a-days are surely 
able, if not willing enough, to take care of 
themselves ; and villains^ though they were 
very common in the time of miss Clarissa 
fiarlowe, and of all the tragedy queens of 
the last century, are not to be heard of in 
these days. Any strange tales of those 
male monsters called seducers, could gam 
credit during the ages of ignorance aqd cre*- 
diility ; but now, the en^lightened world can^ 
not be imposed upon by such miracles ; and 
a gentleman may be a man of gallantry-** 
nay, evena ladym^be a woman of gallantry 
— ^without being hooted out of society fs ^ 
monster ; at all events, the blame is, w||' 
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should be, equally divided between the pari- 
ties concerned ; and, if modem lovers quar- 
rel, they do not die of grie^ but settle their 
differemfes in a court of law, where a spin- 
ster may have her compensation for a breach 
of contract of marriage ; a father or a hus<> 
band their damages for ihe loss of the com- 
pany, affection, solace, services, &c. as the 
case may be, of his wife or daugh]:er. All 
this is perfectly well understood 5 and the 
terrors of law are quite sufficient, without 
the terrors of sentiment. — ^^If a man punish 
himself, or let himself be punished, twice 
for the same offence, once by his conscience, 
and once by his king and his country, he is 
a fool J and, moreover, acts contrary to the 
spirit of the British law, which sayeth^— 
see Blackstone and others^^that no man 
shall be punished twice for the same o£-. 
fettce-p-Sufffer your risible muscles to relax, 
I beseech you, Vivian ; and do not affect i 
presbyterian rigidity, which becomes your 
face as. ill as your age." 

**<I affect nothing— ^Certainly I do not 
affect presbyterian ri^dity!" cried Vivian^ 
kughing* *^ But, after all, Wharton, if you 
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had a dau^ter or a sister, what would you * 
think of any man, your friend for instance, 

who should attempt ?*' ^ 

** To cut your speech short at once/' in- 
terrupted Wharton, ^* I should not think 
at all about the matter } I should blow bis 
brains out, of course ; and afterward^ pro- 
bably, blow out my own* But treachery 
^ from a friend — ^from a man of honoup— is a 
thing of which I can hardly form an idea. 
Where I give my confidence, I give it with- 
out any paltry mc^ptal reswation^I could 
not suspect a friend/' - 

Vivian suffered,* at this instant, all the 
agony which a generous mind, conscious of 
guilt, could endure. He thought that the 
confusion of his fUM must be visible in his 
countenance -<- his embarrassment was so 
great, that he could not utter a word. 
Wharton did not seem to perceive his com- 
panion's agitation, but passed on carelessly 
to other subjects of conversation ; and at 
length completely relieved Vivian from fear 
of immediate detection, by asking; a &vour 
from him — a pecuniary &vour. * 

'^ All is safe,~Mrs. Wharton, at least, is ' 
safe,thank Heaven !'* thought Vivian. ** Had 
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hw bwtood tim i^htest soapifiioo, he 
vmw would ccodfistsrad to acespt of mmy 
favour from me.** 

With eagertwaS). and aknast with tears of 
gmtiiud«» Yivbm pi essed upon Wbartpn tbe 
lA0]iie^ wkkk be condescended to borrow ^*^ 
i(^^ Vfa3 iro inconsiderable sum. 

^^Whirton!'*, cried he, "yoii soniQl^Aes 
^]it: fi^^y^^^tM freely ; but you are, I »m 
QOilvinee(H the most open-keairted, umus* 
piciwft, gcnof rous fbllow upon earthr^3ioii 
dMai^ve ^ hetter-fiwnd tban I am." 

Unable any longer to suppress or eimoeal 
jtiiw 0tBotioi»ft whieb struggled m his heart, 
lie broke away akvrufitly^ hmried home^ slmt 
luqaself w^ in .Ws own apartaient, and sat 
d0wa ioHstec^tely to xi^iito to Mrs* Whar- 
tQn» The idea Uiat Mrs. Whairtott loved 
hi« in< preference to di the faabiQiidbl'Q 
c«i^ombs and vrits by whom she was sihk. 
iQi^wd^d, had ioaens&ty raised our h^r^^s 
opVMon of he^ widersta(»dtBg somueh^ that 
be now imagined thst the worid laboured 
UEuleF aj|rejiidic0 against her abilities. Be 
gave himself cfedit fer having discov9i«d 
tHt. ^s IfteaiMsj was not afecd ;. and he now 
spoke^ m^irtotft^iukhtt as if site hod; been 
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a wwM^ of smue^ With etoqucbce which 
Mght hsive moved a woman of genius ; with 
dcdicaey that might have touched a woman 
of feeling, be conjured het to fortify bta ho* 
mwable ttsointiaat ; and thus, whrlst ft waa 
y«l time, to secure her happmess and hja 
own, " Instead of writing this letter," 
added J;ie in a postscript, " I ought, per- 
haps, to fly from you for ever; but that 
would show a want of confldence in you 
and in myself; and, besides, upon the most 
mature reflection, I think it best to stay, 
and wait upon you to-morrow as usual, lest, 
by my precipitation,*! should excite sus- 
picion in Wharton's mind.*' 

The weak apprehension that Mrs.'^Whar- 
ton should betray herself by another fit of 
hysterics, if he should leave town, and if 
his departure should be suddenly announc- 
ed to her by her husband, or by some com- 
mon acquaintance, induced him to delay a 
few days longer, that he might prepare her 
mind by degrees, and convince her of the 
necessity for their absolute separation* 
When he had finished his letter to Mrs. 
Wharton, he was sufficiently well pleased 
with himself to venture, to write to miss 
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Sidney. His letters to her had. of late been 
short and constrained ; but this was written 
with the full flow of affection. He was no\r 
in hopes that he should extricate himself 
honourably from his difficulties, and that be 
might at last claim his reward from Selina. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

• • • • 

After he had dispatched his two letters, 
he became excessively anxious to receive ^ > 
Mrs. Wharton's answer. By trifling but 
unavoidable accidents, it was delayed a few 
hours. At last it arrived ; Vivian tore it 
open, and read with surprise these words^ 

'* Your letter is just what I wished, and 
<< makes, me the happiest of women— that 
*^ is, if you are sincere — which, after all |l; 
^^ you've said, I can't doubt. I am so 
" hurried by visitors, and annoyed, tlui^ I 
*' cannot write more ; but shall have time 
*^ to talk to-night at the opera." 

At the opera, Mrs. Wharton appeared in 
high spirits, and was dressed with more 
than usual elegance. It was observed, that 
she had never been seen to look so beautiful. 
There was something in her manner that 
puzzled Vivian extremely ; this extraordi* 
pary gaiety was not what he had^^^^ason to 
expect, *^ Is it possibls," thoiig^Kt 
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** that this woman is a mere coquette, who 
has been amusing herself at my expense 
all this time, and cap now break off all 
connexion wi|Ji me without a moment's 
regret ?*! Vivian's pride was piqued: though 
he wished to part from the lady, he could 
not bear that this parting should evidently 
cost her nothhig. He was mortified be* 
yond expression by the idea that hd had 
been duped. After the opera was <y^er^ 
whilst Mrs. Wharton was waiting for her 
darri^e, he had an importunity of speaking 
to her without being overheard. 

<' { am happy/' 9aid he, with a con- 
strained voice, ^ I am e&ttemeily happy td 
see you, madam, in each charming m^riu 
to-night.'' 

*^ But are not you a strange man to look so 
grave?" cried Mrs. Wharton. *'I vow,Idon*t 
know what to make of you (But I believe you 
want to quarrel for the pleasure of making it 
up again. Now that won- 1 do. Bythebye^ 
I have a quarrel with you, sir.— How came 
you to sign your name to that foolish etuff 
you wrote me yesterday ? Never do so any 
more, I eharge you, for fear of accidents. 
But that's the «matter now ?i~You are a 
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strata^ tttortall-^Are you goiDg to die 
u^n the spQt?*^Whjut if th^ matter?'' 

*^ My letter to you was not signed, I be- 
lieve/' said Vivian in an altered voice* 

*^ ladeed it was/" «aid Mrs. Wharton. 
*^ It was aigned Charles Vivian, at tiAl 
length Bdt why are you in such taremori^ 
about it ? I only mentioned it to p\st you 
on your guard' in future.— ^I've burnt the 
letter — people always get themaelvesi into 
scrapes it* they don't burn love letters-^ as 
I've often heard Mr. Wharton aay,'' added 
she, lauding. 

To his unspeakable consternation, Vitian 
dow diacovened that he bad sent the letter 
ifitended for Selina to Mrs. Wharton ; and 
that which was deigned for Mrs. Wharton, 
he had directed to miss Sidnrey. Vivian 
waa so lost in ihougbt, that the ctf of 
" Mrs. WhdriotCs i:£trriag9 stnps tbe xfOff P^ 
was vociferated many times before he re* 
covered suflScient presence of mind to hand 
the lady out of the house. He went home 
immediately, that he might reflect upon 
what was bdst to be done. His servant 
presently gave him a ktter whaih a nei 
senger had just brought from #e coi 
The fxvcket was from Sdina. 
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" Enclosed, I return a letter ^hich I rc-r 
'^ ceived fron^you this morning. I read the 
*' first three lines of it before I perceived. 
'^ that it could not be intended for me-^^x- 1 
f * went no farther.— I cannot help knowing 
'^ for whom- it was designed ; but you may 
'^ be assured, that your secret shall be kept 
" inviolably.— —You have no reproaches to 
" jfear from me. — This is the last letter I 
^* shall ever write to you.*— Leave it to 
^\ me to explain my own conduct to my 
'^ mother and to yours ; if they think tn^ 
capricious, I can bear it*, l^hall tell 
them that my sentiments are totally 
changed, I am sure I can say so willi 
** perfect truth.: — -rOh ! Vivian, it is yoft 
** who are to be pitied ; every thing may be 
•' etidured except remorse. Would to Hea- 
*^ veil I could save you from the reproaches 
** <rf your own heart !-r- Adieu! 

" S£LtNA Sidney.*' 

The feelings of Viviah^s mind, on reading 
this letter, cannot be described. Admira* 
tion, love, tenderness, remorsd? successively 
seized, upon his heart. Incapable of any 
*%istinct reflection, he threw himself upon 
his bed, and' closed his eyes,, endeavouring 
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to compose himself to sleep, that he might 
forget his existence. But, motionless als he 
lay, the tumult of his mind continued un- 
abated. His pulse beat high ; and before 
morning he was in a fever. The dread 
that his mother should come to attend him, 
and to inquire into the cause of his illness, 
increased his agitation : — she came. Her 
kindness and anxiety were fresh torments 
to her unhappy son. Bitterly did he re* 
proach himself as the cause of misery to 
those he loved and esteemed most in the 
world. He became delirious ; and, whilst 
he was in this state, he repeated Mrs. 
Wharton's name sometimes in tones of 
Aidearment, sometimes in accents of exe- 
cration. His mother's suspicions of his in* 
trigue were confirmed by many expressions 
which burst from him, and which were 
thought b;^ hii^ttendants to be merely the 
ravings, of fever. Lady Mary had, at this 
crisis, the prudence to conceal her doubts, 
and to keep everybody, as much aspossible, 
ont of her son's apartment. In a few days 
bis fever subsided, and he recovered to the 
dear recollection of all that had passed 
previously to his illness. He almost wii^ied 
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to be again delirious. The first time lie 
was left alone, he rose from his bed, un- 
locked his bureau, and seized Selina's let- 
ter, which he read again and again, stady* 
ii^ each line and word, as if he could draw 
from them every time a new meaning. 

^ She read but three lines of my letter," 
said he to himself; ^^ then she only guesses 
that I have an intrigue with Mrs. Wharton, 
without knowing that in this very letter I 
used my utmost influence to recall Mrs. 
Wharton to herself- " 
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The belief that Selina thought worse of 
him than be deserved, was some consolation 
to Vivian. He was resolved to recover her 
esteem : he determined to break off all con* 
nexion with Mrs. Wharton; and, full of 
this intenticm, he was inftpatient till the 
pfaysiciaM permitted him to go abroad. 
When be was at laat free fiom their Aomu 
nion,' had escaped from his chamber, and 
bad juat gained the stakreasf^, be was stop^^ 
ped by hja mother. 

*• Charks," said ahe, *^ before you quit 
me i^ain, it is vy duty to say a few word9 
to you upon si subjeet of son>e imports 
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Lady Mary ied the way to htr dtettitig^ 
room with a dignified air, Vivian Adidw^ 
with a mixture of pride acid alarm ta M» 
manDer« From the bare idea of a ta$lUT^ 
nal lecture his mind revolted : be imagined 
that she wat going to repeat the remm^ 
strance which she had formerly made agMoM 
hisiDttmacy with Mrs. Wharton, aftd agd»M 
Platonics in general ; but he had not the 
least apprehetudon that she had diicoveted 
the whole truth : he was, therefore, hafjb: 
surprised and shocked, when she spoke to 
him in the foUowimg manner : 
. '^ The libertinism of the age in which we 
live has so far loosened all the bonds of JM>^ 
ciety, and all the ties of oaiture, that I doobt 
not but a mother's anxiety for the morids 
of her sou'^^her only son — the son ovtir 
whose education she has watched from bii 
infancy, may appear, even in his eyes, a fit 
subject for ridicule. I am wdl aware that 
my solicitode and my coimsels liave im^ 
been irksome to him. I ha^e lost his af^ 
fectt^n by a stseady adherence to my dntyj 
but I shall persevere witl^ the lesis rriuc*' 
tkncei simse the dread of my dispkasure^jor 
t)ie bope of my appn4)atkin, etnnot npm 
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touch his sensilHlity. During your iUness, 
you have betrayed a secret — You have rea- 
son to start with horror. Is it posuble that 
a son of mine, with the pirinciples which I 
have endeavoured to instil into his mind^ 
should become so far depraved ? Do I live 
to hear, from his own lips, that be is the 
seducer of a married woman — and that 
woman the wife of his friend ?" 

Vivian walked up and down the room in 
great agony : his mother, ccmtinued, with 
increased severity of manner — 

/' I say nothing of your dissimulation 
with me, nor of all your Platonic subter- 
fuges — I know that, with a man ol^trigue, 
falsehood is deemed a virtue; I shall not 
condescend to inquire farther into your , 
guilty secrets — I now think myself fortu- 
nate in having no place in your confidence. 
But I here declare to you, in the most so- 
lemn manner, that I never will see you 
again until all connexion between you and 
Mrs. Wharton is utterly dissolved. I do 
not advise— I command, and must be obey- 
ed — or I cast you off for ever." 

Lady Mary left the room as she uttered 
these words. Her son was deeply struck 
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with his mother's eloquence : he knew she 
was right, yet his pride was wounded by 
the pefeniptory severity of her manners — 
his remorse atid his good resolutions gave 
place to anger. The more he felt himself 
in the wrong, the less he could bear to be 
reproached by the voice of authority. Even 
because his mother commanded him to give 
up all connexion with Mrs. Wharton, he 
was inclined to disobey— he could not bear 
to seem to do right merely in compliance 
to her will. He went to visit Mrs. Whar- 
ton in a very different temper from that 
in which, half an hour before this conference 
with his mother, he had resolved to see the 
lady. Mrs. Wharton, knew how to take . 
advantage both of the weakness of his cha* 
racter and of the generosity of his tempf rw ' 
She fell into transports of grief when shfr 
found that lady Mary Vivian and miss Sid- 
ney were in possession of her secret. It was 
in vain that Vivian assured her that it 
would be kept inviolably ; she persist^ in 
repeating, ^^ that her reputation was lost ; 
that she had sacrificed every thing for a 
man who would, at last, desert her in the 
most treacherous and barbarous aanner) 
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lelving her at the mercy of her husband^ 
the most prc^igate, hard^h^art^d tyrant 
upon earth. As to her being reconciled to 

• • • 

him/* she declared* " that was totalJy out 
of the queation ; his behaviour to her was 
such, that she could not live with him, even 
if her heart were not fatally prepossessed in 
favour of another." Her passions seemed 
wrought to the highest pitch. With all the 
eloquence of beauty in distress, she ap* 
pealed^ to Vivian as her only friend; she 
threw herself entirely uppn his protection^ 
die vowed that she could not, would not, 
remain another day in the same house with 
Mr. Wliarton ; that her destiny, her exists 
ence, were at Vivian's mercy. Vivian had 
not sufficient fortitude to support this sceoe* 
He stood irresolute. The present tempta* 
tion prevailed over bis better resolutionfti 
He was actually persuaded by thi» woman, 
whom he did not love» whom he could not 
edteem, to carry her off to the continent-* 
whilst, at the very time, be admired^ es- 
teemed, and loved another. The plan o£ the 
elopement was formed ^i^d settled in a few . 
minutes. Qn Mrs. Whuptdd's part, appa** 
rently with all the hurry of pasakm { on Vi- 
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vian's, with all the confusion of despaii*. 
The same carnage, the very same horses, 
that had been ordered to carry our hero to 
Ins beloved Selina» conveyed him and Mrs« 
Wharton the first stage of their flight to«» 
wards the continent The ilext morning, 
the following paragraph appeared in the 
newspapers : 

^^ Yesterday, the beautiful and fashion- 
able Mrs. W* **•**, whose marriage we 
announced last year to the celebrated Mr* 
W******, eloped fropa his house in Su 
James's Street} in company with C****** 
V*****, member for shire. This ca- 
tastrophe has caused the greatest sensation 
and astonishment in the circles of fashion ; 
for the lady in question had always, till 
this fatal step, preserved the most unble- 
mished reputation ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
W****** were considered as models of 
conjugal felicity. The injured husband was 
attending his public duty in the house of 
commons; and, as we are credibly in*- 
formed, was, with patriotic ardour, spfeak- 
ing in his country's cause, when this un- 
fortunate event, which for ever bereaves 
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him of domestic happiness, took place. 
What must increase the poignancy of his 
feelings, upon- the occasion, remains to be 
stated-^that the seducer was his intimate 
friend, a young man, whom he had raised 
into notice in public life, and whom he had^ 
with all that warmth and confidence of 
heart for which he is remarkable, intro- 
duced into his house, and trusted with his 
beloved wife. Mr. W****** is, we bear^ 
in pursuit of the fugitives,'* 
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In the modem» fashionable code of ho- 
nour, when a roan has seduced or carried 
off his friend's wife, the next thing he has 
to do is to fight the man whom he has in- 
jured and betrayed. By thus appealing to 
the ordeal of the duel, he may not only 
clear himself from guilt; but, if it be done 
with proper spirit, he may acquire celebrity 
and glory in the annals of gallantry, and in 
the eyes of the fair and innocent. In our 
hero's place^ most men of fashion would 
have triumphed in the notoriety of his of- 
fence, and would have rejoiced in an oppor- 
tunity of offering the husband the satisfac- 
tion of a gentleman. But, unfortunately 
for Vivian, he had not yet suited his prin- 
ciples to his practice : he had acted like a 
man of fashion ; but, alas ! he still thought 
and felt like a man of virtue — as the fol- 
lowing letter will show, 

" To tfie Rev. |I£Nry Russell. 

" Indignant as you will be, Russell, jat 
'* all you hear of me, you cannot be more 
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'^ shocked than I am myself. I do not write 
** to palliate, or apologize — my conduct 
** admits of no defence— I shall attempt 
** none, private or public — I have written 
" to wy lawyer to give directions that no 
^ sort of defence shall be set up,ofi my part^ 
^^ when the affair conaesinto Doctors' Com* 
" mons— -as it shortly will j UH\ I iinder«t 
^^ stand, that poor Whartoa has commenced 
'^ a prosecution. As to damages, he has 
" only to name them — Any thing within 
*^ thex compass of my fortune he may com^ 
^' mand — Would to God that money couM 
" make him amends ! — But he id too geoid* 
" reus, too noble a feUow — profligate a$ 
^ he is in some thifigs« how incapable woidd 
^< he be of acting as basely as I have dona 1 
There is not, perhaps, atMAis moment^ a 
human beifig, who has 80 high an ofHajiOffi 
'^ of the man £ have injured, as I have my*^ 
" self : --he did not love his wife*— but 
^^ that is no excuse for me — bis honour is 
** as much wounded as if | had robbed him 
" of her during the time he loved her most 
** fondly:-^— he once doted upon her, and 
** would have loved her again, when he was 
^' tiled of his gallantries) and they might 
^' then have lived tc^i^her as happily as 
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" evc% if I had not been . What 

" was I ? — What am I ? — Not a villain— 
*^ or I should glory in \¥hat I have done-^ 
*' but the weakest of human beings — And 
^' how true it is, Russell, thai ^ all wicked* 
*^ ness is weakness I* 

" I understand, that W— — --, wherever 
^* he goes, calls me a coward, m well as a 
^ scoundrel ; and says, that I have kept out 
'^ of the way to avoid fighting him. He is 
*^ mistaken. It is true, 1 had the utmost 
" dread of having his life to answer for— 
•^ and nothing should have provoked me to 
^^ fire upon him ;*«**but I had determined 
" how to act — I would have met him, and 
^^ have atood hia fire. I should not be 
*^ sorry, at present, to be put out of the 
^ world $ and would rather fall by his hand, 
^' than by any other. But since this is out 
*' of the question, Eud^ Jbat things have 
^^ taken another tui^n, I have only to live, as 
'^ long as it shall please Gnod, a life of re- 
** morse —and, at least, to try to make the 
^' unfortunate woman who has thrown her« 
^' self upon my protection, as happy a$ I 
" can. 

** If you have any remaining regard for a 
*^ pupil who has so disgraced you, do me 
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spent togetlier in exile aA Brusse^s^ Vidian 
became so altered » bis appeatance, that 
his most intimate friends conld scarcely 
have known him ; his worst enemies, if he 
had had anj, could not have desired the 
prolongation of his sufierings* 

One erening, as he was sitting alone in 
his hotel, ruminating bitter thoughts, a 
letter was brought to him from M r. Riiastll ; 
the first he had received sinee be left . £ng« 
land; Every one, who has been absent from 
his friends in a fore^n country, must 
know tbe sovt of emoticui, wbioh the bare 
sight of a letter from home excited ; b«it, in 
Vivian's circitmstances^ abaadoaed as h^ 
f<dt himself, and deserving to be abandooed 
by his best friends, tbe sight of a letter from 
Bussett so strack btm, that be gazed upen 
tftedh*ecti<m fbv some minutes, almost widi* 
out power or vndi to open rt. At kst be 
opened, and read — 

^* Return to youi country, ymxc friender, 
^ and yourself, Vivian ^ Tour day is not 
** yet over J Your sun is not yet set } &e« 
^ sume your energy*— reoovev your self^ 
*^ confidence — carry ytntt good resolaitioae 
^^ jito eieet— and yo» may yet be M 
^^ bottOHT to yom family, a d«li|^ to* your 
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•* fond mother, and the pride of your friend 
*• RnsselL Your remorse has been poignant 
*' and sincere ; fet it l!)e salutary and per- 
*• manent in its consequences ; this is the 
^ repentance which religion requires. The 
" part of a man of sense and virtue is to 
" make his past errors of us^e to his future 
" eoHduct. Whilst I had nothing to say 
^' that could give you pleasure, I forbore to 
" answer your tett^f s , I fprbore to over- 
" whekn a mind sinking under remorse, 
" My sacred duty is to waken the sinner to 
^* repentance, not to shut the gates of mercy 
•^ on the penitent. Now, I can reKeve your 
* mind fram part of the load by which it 
•* has* been justly oppressed. You know, 
^* that nothing can palliate your conduct in 
" an intrigue with a married woman — from 
•'this, I had hoped your moral and religi- 
" ous education would have preserved you. 
" But of the premeditated guilt of deceiving 
^* the husband, and laying a plan to seduce 
•* the wife, I never suspected you ; and I 
** may now teH you, that you have not be- 
*' tra38ed Mr. Wharton ; he has betrayed 
** you. You have not seduced Mrs. Whar-v • 
**ton; you* have been seduced by Rer. 
** You^ are not bounds ta marry tier — Whar- 
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*^ ton cannot obtain a divorce — he dare 
^ not bring the afiair to trial } if he does, 
*^ he is undone. There has been collusion 
^^ between the parties. The proof of this 
<^ you will find in the enclosed paper, which 
<* will be sworn to, in due l^al form, 
** whenever it is necessary. Even when 
you see them, you will scarcely believe 
these ^ damning proofs.' of Wharton's 
baseness. But I always knew, I always 
*^ told you, that this pretence to honour and 
^* candour, frankness and friendship, with 
** this avowed contempt of all principle and 
*' all virtue, could not be safe, could not hp 
" sincere, would not stand the fe^/.— « 
*^ No — nothing should make me trust to 
*< the private honour of a man, so corrupt in 
^ public life as Mr. Wharton. A man who 
*^ sells his conscience for his interest, will 
sell it for his pleasure. A man who will 
betray his country, will betray his friend* 
It is in vain to palter with our consciences 
" there are not two honours — twohonesties. 
** How I rejoice at this moment, in the re- 

« 

*^ flection, that your character, as a public 
^< man, is yet untarnished. You have still 
** this great advantage : — feel its value.--** 
<< Return^ and distinguish yourself among 
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" your countrymen : distinguish yourself 

" by integrity, still more than by talents. 

^^ A certain degree of talents is now cheap 

^* in England : integrity is what we want — 

^^ true patriotism, true public spirit, noble 

" ambition ; not that vile scramble for places 

^' and pensions, which some men call ambi- 

*' tion; notthat bawling, brawling, jTAer^ife^ 

'' character, which other men call public 

" spirit J not that marketable commodity^ 

" with which Wharton, and such as he, 

" cheat popular opinion for a season ;«— 

" but that fair virtue, which will endure, 

'^ and abide by its cause to the last ;. which, 

*' in place or out, shall be the same ; which, 

^' successful or unsuccessful, shall sustain 

^^the possessor's character through all 

" ehanges of party ; which, whilst he lives, 

" shall command respect from even the most 

" profligate of his contemporaries j upon 

^' which, when, he is dying, he may reflect 

'^ with satisfaction ; which, after his death, 

^^ shall be the consolation of his friends^^ 

" and the glory of his country. All this 

** is yet in your power, Vivian^-^Come, 

" then, and fulfil the promise of your eafly 

" years I Come, and restore to your mOtbet 
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<^ a son worthy of her ! Come, and surpass 
'Hbe hopes of your true friend— 

" H. Russell.** 

The rapid succession, of feelings with 
which Vivian read this Jetter can scarcely 
be imagined. The pf^er it enclosed was 
£rom a former waiting maid of Mrs. Whar- 
ton^s ; a woman who was expected to be 
the principal evidence on Mr. Whartdn's 
9ide. She had been his mistress ; one of 
those innumerable mistresses, to whom he 
had, of course, addressed his transferable 
promises of eternal constancy. She too, of 
course, had believed the vow, in spite of all 
experience and probability ; and while she 
pardoned his infidelities to her mistress, &c. 
all which she deemed x>ery natural fer a 
gefUienum like him, yet she was astonished 
and outrageous when she found him faXxh" 
less to her own charms. In a fit of jea- 
lousy she fiew to Mr. Russell, whom she 
knew to be Vivian^s friend ; and, to revenge 
herself on Wharton, revealed the secrets 
which she had in her power ; put into Rus- 
sell's hands the proofs of collusion between 
Mir. Wharton and his wife \ and took mali- 
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clous pains to substantiate her evidence, to 
a lawyer's full satisfaction ; knowing that 
she might prevent the possibility of a di* 
vorce» and that she should thus punish her 
peijured inconstant in the most sensible 
manner, by at once depriving him of twenty 
thousand pound^' dtfBn^s, and by chain- 
ing him again to a wife whom he ab^ 
horred. 

The same post which brought Vivian thitf 
woman's deposition and Russell's letter, 
brought Mrs. Wharton notice that the 
whole plan of collusion was discovered: 
she was therefore prepared for Vivian's re- 
proaches, and received the first burst of his 
astonishment and indignation with a stu- 
died Magdalen expression of countenance : 
then she attempted a silly apology, laying 
all the blame on her husband, and vowing 
that she had acted under terror, and that 
her life would not have been safe in his 
hands if she had not implicitly obeyed and 
executed his horrid plans. She ^ept and 
kneeled in vain. Finding Vivian immoveable 
in his purpose to return immediately to 
England, she suddenly rose frdiS Ker knees, 
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. and, all beautiful as she was, looked in 
Vivian's eyes like a fiend, whilst, with an 
unnatural smile, she said to him :— 

** You see, fool as I am thought to be, I 
have been too clever for some people ; and I 
can tell Mr. Wharton that I have been too 
clever for him, too. His heart is set upon a 
divorce; but he can't have it. He can't 
marry miss P— , nor yet her fortune, nor 
ever shall ! I, shall remain at Brussels — 
I have friends here — and friends who were 
my friends before I was forced to give my 
hand to Mr. Wharton, or my smiles to you, 
sir!— people who will not teaze me with 
talking of remorse and repentance, and such 
ungallant, ungeotlemanlike stuff; nor sit 
bewailing themselves, like a country parson, 
instead of dashing out with me here in a 
fashionable style, as a man of any spirit 
would have done. But you ! — you're nei- 
ther good nor bad; and no woman will 
ever love you, nor ever did. Now you know 
my whole mind." 

** Would to Heaven I had known it 
sooner!" said Vivian. "No — I rejoice 
that I did not sooner know, and that I never 
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could have suspected such depravity ! ^ 

under such a form, too." 

Mrs. Wharton's eye glanced with satis- 
faction upon the large mirror opposite 
to her. Vivian left her in utter disgust 
and horror. *' Drive on !'* cried he, as he 
threw himself into the chaise that was to 
carry him away ; ** Faster ! faster !** 

The words, *' And no woman wi41 ever 
love you, nor ever did," rung upon Vivian's ' 
ear. ^^ There she is mistaken, tbank Hea- 
ven!" said he to himself: yet the words 
still dwelt upon his mind, and gave him 
exquisite pain. Upon looking again at Rusr 
seil's letter, be observed that Selina Sidney's 
name was never mentioned ; that sKe was 
neither directly nor indirectly alluded to in 
the whole letter. What omen to draw from 
this he could not divine. Again he read it ; 
and all that Russell said of public life, and^ 
his exhortations to him to come and distin* 
guish himself in public and in the political 
world, struck him in a new light. It seem* 
ed as if Russell was sensible that there 
' were no farther hopes of Setina, aad that 
therefore he tried to twn Vivian's wifid 
fromilove to ambition. Fourteen times be 
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After some hesitation, or rather some 
deliberation, Russell answered, in a con^ 
strained voice— 

•* I will deliver your Jetter, if you insist 
upon it" 

Vivian wrote: — Russell undertook to 
deliver the letter, though with evident re-^ 
luctance. In the mean time Vivian went 
to see his mother, whom he longed yet 
dreaded to meet. Her mannerwwas not now 
severe and haughty, as when she last ad- 
"dressed him; but mild and benign: she 
held out her hand to him, add said*— 

** Thank God ! my son is restored to 
me, and to himself!'* 

She could say no more ; but embraced 
him tenderly. . Russell had shown lady 
Mary, that her son had been the dupe of a 
preconcerted scheme to work upon his pas- 
sions. ' She deplored his weakness, bi^t she 
had been touched by his sufteringsVaiid was 
persuaded that his remorse would guard 
him against future errors. Therefore, not a 
word or look of reproach escaped froni her. 
When he spoke of Selina, lady Mary, with 
great animation of countens^e and warmth 
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of eulogium, declared, that it was the first 
wish of her heart to see her son married to 
a voman of such a noble character and an- 
gelic temper ; " iu//' added her ladyship, 
her manner changing'^itddenly, as she pro* 
nounced the word but — Before she could 
explain the but, Russell came into the room, 
and told Vivian that miss Sidney desired to 
see him. Vivian heard the words with joy ; 
but his joy was checked by the great gravity 
and embarrassment of his friend's counte- 
nance, and by a sigh of ill omen from his 
mother. Eager to relieve his suspense, he * 
hastened to Selina, who, as Russell told 
him, was in lady Mary's dressing-room — 
the room in which he had first declared his 
passion for her. Hope and fear alternate 
seized him — fear prevailed, the moment 
that he beheld Selina.' Not that any strong 
displeasure appeared in her countenance — . 
no — it was mild and placid; but it was 
changed towards him, ahd its very serenity 
was alarming. Whilst she welcomed him 
to his native country and to his friends, and 
whilst she expressed hopes for his future 
happiness, all hope forsook him, and, in 
broken sentences, he attempted to stammer. 
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oat aome luiswer; then throwing himself 
into a chair, he exclaimed, '^ I see all 
fiiture happiness is lost for me — and I de* 
serve it !*' 

^< Do not reproach yourself/' said Selina, 
in a sweet voice; but the voice, though 
aweet, was so altered to him, that it threw 
Wm into despair. *' It is my wish, not to 
inflict, but to spare you pain. I have, 
therefore, desired to see you as soon as 
possible, that you might not fcMrm false ex* 
pectations.^' 

•* Then you no longer loves me, Selina ? 
Now, after all I have suffered, you have the 
cruelty to tell me so ? And you, who could 
form my character to every thing that is 
good and honourable; you, who alone could 

restore me to myself you reject, you 

cast me from you for ?ver ?** 

, ** I have suffered much,'* said Selina, in 

a trembling voice, " since we parted." 

Vivian's eye quickly ran over her face 
arid whole form, as she spoke these words ; 
and he saw, indeed, traces of sickness and 
suffering : his idea of his power over her 
affections, apd his hopes, revived; he seized 
the feeble hand, which lay motionless ; but 
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she withdrew it decidedly, and his hopes 
again forsook him, when she gently rtdsed 
her head, and continued to speak — 

" I have suffered much since we parted^ 
Mr. Vivian j and I hope you will spare me 
unnecessary aiid useless pain in this inter* 
view: painful to a certain degree it must bo 
to both of us ; for I cannot, even now that 
all feelings of passion have subsided, and 
that thepossibility of mybeing united to you 
is past, tell you ^o, with all the composure 
which I ha4 expected to do ; nor with all 
the firmness of voice and manner which is 
necessary, perhaps, to convince you of the 
truth) and to restore your mind to itself/' 

^' The possibility of my being united to 
youis past!— -Why ?" interrupted Vivian,in« 
capable of understanding or listening to any 
thing else, till this qiftstion was answered. 

*^ Do not force me to what may seem like 
cruel reproach ; but let it suffice for me to 
say, that my sentiments have been so much 
altered by 2^ yearns ejepenence^ that it is im- 
possible for me ever to become your wif^. 
My love was founded on esteem. I haA, 
indeed, always fears of the instability ofii. 
your character } therefore, I put your reso- 
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lutioii to the (M-oof; the event has proved to 
me that, my fears were but too just. I speak 
with difficulty ; for I cannot easily give you 
80 much pain, as I know that I am inflicting 
at this moment. But," resumed she, in a 
more resolute tone, ^^ it is absolutely neces- 
sary for your future peace of mind, as well as 
for my own, that I should convince you I 
am sincere, perfectly sincere, at this moment; 
that I know my own heart ; th at my determina- 
tion has not been hastily formed, and cannot 
be altered. The deliberate manner in which 
I now speak to you, will, I hope, persuade 
you of this truth. And if I have hesitated, 
or showed any agitation in this interview, 
attribute it to its real cause— the weakness of 
my health ; feebleness of body,iiot of mind.^ 
She rose to leave the room ; but Vivian 
detained her, beseectiing her, with all the 
eloquence of passion in despair, to hear 
him but for one moment ; whilst he urged, 
that there wsfe no probability of his ever re^ 
lapsing into errors from which he had suf'- 
fered so much ; that now his character was 
foVmed by adversity ; and that such was the 
power which Selina possessed over his hearty 
that a union with her would> at this crisis. 
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decide his fate ; that her steadiness would 
give stability to his resolutions ; and that 
his gratitude would so increase his affec- 
tion, that he should have the strongest pos- 
sible motives to make her a good husband ; 
that when he was happy in domestic life, 
he should feel every energy of his mind re- 
vive ; that he should exert all his powers to 
distinguish himself, and to justify the choice 
of the woman he adored. 

In spite of the word adored^ which has 
usually such power to confound female 
judgment, Selina perceived that all he said 
was merely a repetition of his former argu- 
ments, of which experience had proved 
the insufficiency. She was aware that, if 
before marriage his resolution and con- 
stancy had not been able to support the 
trial, ^it would be folly or madness to 
marry him with the vague hope that she 
might reform his character. She, there- 
fore, continued steady to h A: resolution j 
and, as she found that Vivian's disappoints . 
ment was greater than she had^expected, 
she immediately withdrew from his mothei^^ 
house. The next morning, when Vivian 
came to breakfast, after having spei^t a 
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sleepless nighty planning new arguments or 
new entreaties in favour of his love, he 
found that his mistress was gone. His 
mother and his friend Russell joined in 
representing to him that it would be use* 
less to follow her, that it would only give 
' himself and Selina unavailing pain. Vi- 
vian felt this stroke severely. His mind 
wasy as it were, adrift again. After the 
first violence of his feelings had spent it- 
self, and when he sunk into that kind of 
apathy which is the consequence of ex- 
hausted passion, his friend Russell endea- 
voured to excite him to honourable ambi- 
tion. Vivian caught the idea, that if he 
distinguished himself in public life, and if 
he there displayed steadiness of character, 
he might win back Selina's esteem and af- 
fection. Fired with this hope, he in^edi- 
ately turned his whole mind to the object ; 
applied with indefatigable ardour, day and 
night, to make himself master of the sub- 
jects likely to be discussed in^the ensuing 
^ session of parliament. At length his appli^ 
cation and his energy were crowned with 
success. On a qqestion of considerable poi 
litical importance, which he bad carefully 
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considered, he made an excellent speech ; 
a speech which directly made him of con- 
sequence in the house ; which, in the lan- 
guage of the newspapers, *^ was received 
with unbounded applause, was distinguished 
for strength of argument, lucid order, and 
a happy choice of expression/' But what 
encouraged our hero more than newspaper 
puffs or party panegyrics, was the appro- 
bation of his friend Russell. Russell never 
praised violently ; but a few words, or even 
a look of satisfaction from him, went farther 
than the most exaggerated eulogiums from 
others. Vivian pursued his course for some 
time with honour and increasing ireputation* 
There was one man who never joined in 
any of the compliments paid to the rising 
orator; there was one man who always 
spoke of him with contempt, who pro- 
nounce^ that " Vivian would never go far 
in politics — that it was not in him — that 
he was too soft-^que cetoit bdtir sur de.la 
bouey qve de compter sur luu^^ This depre- 
^ciator and enemy of Vivian's was the npi^ 
who, but a few months' before, had been 
his political proneur and unblushing flat* 
terer, Mr* Wharton. Exasperated 't^r the 
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consciousness of his own detected baseness, 
and provoked still more by his being frus- 
trated in all his schemes, Wharton now 
practised every art that a malicious and un* 
principled wit could devise to lower the 
opinion of Vivian's talents, and to prevent 
his obtaining either power or celebrity. Our 
hero was stimulated by this conduct to fresh 
exertions. So far Wharton's enmity was 
of service to him ; but it was of disservice, 
by changing, in some measure, the purity 
of the motives from which he acted. With 
love and honourable ^mbition now mixed 
hatred, thoughts of vengeance, views of 
vulgar vanity and interest: he thought 
more of contradicting Mr. Wharton's pro- 
phecies, than of fulfilling bis own ideas of 
what was fair and right. He was anxious 
to prove, that he could " go far in politics, 
that it was in him, that he was not .too soft, 
and^that it was not building on ii[iud to de- 
pend on him." These ihdefinite expressions 
operated powerfully and perniciously on his 
imagination. To prove that Wharton was 
mistaken in his prognostics, it was neces^ 
sary to our hero to obtain the price and 
stamp of talents— it was essential to gain 
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political power ; and this could not be at- 
tained without joining a party. Vivian 
joined the party then in opposition. Whar- 
ton and he, though both in opposition, of 
course after what had passed could never 
meet in any private company ; nor had they 
any communication in public, though on 
the same side of the question : their enmity 
was so great, that not only the business of 
the nation, but even the interests of their 
party, were often impeded by their quarrels. 
In the midst of these disputes, Vivian in- 
sensibly adopted more and more of the 
language and principles of the public men 
with whom he daily associated. He began 
to hear and talk of compensations and jobs, 
as they did ; and to consider all measures 
proved to be necessary for the support of 
his party as expedient, if not absolutely 
right. His country could not be saved, 
unless he and his friends could obtain'^the 
management of affairs ; and no men, he 
found, could gain parliamentary Inflfuence, 
or raise themselves mto polrtical power,~ 
without acting as a body. Then, of course, 
all subordinate points of right Were to fee 
sacrificed to the great good of promoting 
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the views of the party. This arguineDt, 
founded on the necessity of acting in con^ 
certf was applied continually ; and Vivian 
found that it extended daily the bounds of 
his conscience. Still, however, his patriot- 
ism was upon the whole pure ; he had no 
personal views of interest, no desire even to 
be in place, independent of a wish to pro- 
mote the good of his country. Secret over- 
tures were, about this time, made to him by 
government; and inquiries were made if 
there was any thing which could gratify 
liim, or by which he could be induced to 
lay aside his opposition, and to assist in 
supporting their measures. Many compli-^ 
ments to his talents and eloquence, and all 
the usual commonplaces^ about the expe* 
diency and propriety of strengtfien/ng the 
hands of government^ ^ere, of course, added. 
Something specific was at length men- 
tioned : it was intimated, that as he was 6^ 
an ancient family, it might gratify him 
that his mother should be made a baroness 
in her own right. The offer was declined, 
and the temptation was firmly withstood by 
our hero; his credit was now at its acme 
with his own coadjutors. Lady Mary whis- 
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pered the circumstance, as a state secret, to 
all her acquaintance ; and Russell took care 
that miss Sidney should hear of it. 

Vivian was now cited as an incorruptible 
patriot.- Wharton's malice, and even his 
wit, was almost silenced ; yet he was heard 
to say, amidst the din of applause-— 

*' This is only the first offer, he is in the 
right to make a show of resistance : he will 
coquet for a time, and keep Jilandering on 
till he suits himself, and then he'll jilt us, 
you'll see.*' 

Such speeches, though they reached Vi- 
vian's ear by the kind olBSciousness of 
fiiends, WjBre never made by Mr. Wharton so 
directly that he could take hold of them ) 
and Russell strenuously advised him not to 
seek occasion to quarrel with a man who 
evidently desired only to raise his own re* 
putation by making Vivian angry, getting 
Klin in the wrong, and forcing him int6 an 
imprudent duel. 

" Let your actions continue to contradict 
his wor|^, and they can never injure you," 
said Russell. 

For some time Vivian adhered to his 
friend's adfice, and he proudly felt the su-: 
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periority of principle and character. But^ 
alas ! there was one defence that his patri* 
otism wanted — Economy. Whilst he was 
thus active in the public cause, and exult* 
ing in. his disinterestedness, his private a£> 
fairs were getting into terrible disorder. 
The expense of building his castle had in- 
creased beyond all his calculations — the 
expen^ of his election — the money he had 
lost at play whilst he was in Wharton's so- 
ciety — the sums he had lent to Wharton — 
the money he Had spent abroad : — all these 
accumulated brought him to great difficul- 
ties; for though his estate was consider* 
able, yet it was so settled and tied up, that 
he could neithes Bell nor mortgage. His 
creditors became clamorous — he had no 
means of satisfying or quieting them :- — an 
execution was actually sent down to his 
castle, just as it was finished. Lady Mary 
Vivian was in the greatest alarm and dis- 
tress : she had no means of ^ctricating her 
son. As to his fashionable friends— tio hopes 
from such extrava:gant and selfis^beings. 
What was to be done ? At this critical mo- 
ment, the offers from a certain qiuirter were 
renewed in another/ and, as ^fl^seemed, a 
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more acceptable form ; a pension was prof- 
fered, instead of a title ; and it was pro- 
mised, that the business should be so ma- 
naged, and the pension so held in another 
name, that nothing of the transaction 
should transpire; and that his seceding 
from opposition should be made to appear 
a change of sentiments from conviction, 
not from interested motives. Vivian's ho- 
nourable feelings revolted from these of- 
fers, and abhorr^i^ tliese subterfuges — but 
distress i pecunmrytiistress ! he had never 
before felt its pressure ! he had never till 
now felt how powerful, how compulsatory 
it is over even generous and high-spirited 
souls. Whilst Vivian was thus oppressed 
with difficulties,' which his imprudence had 
brought upon him ; whilst his mind was 
struggling with opposing motives, he was, 
most fortunately for his political integrity, . 
relieved, pjirtly by accident and partly by 
friendship. It happened that the incum-4b» 
bent of the rich living, of which Vivian ^ 
had tl^ presentation, was dying just at 
this time ; and Russell, instead of claiming 
the living which Vivian had promised to 
him, relinc^uishe^ all pretensions to it, and 
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insisted upon his friend's disposing cip his 
right of presentation. The sum which this 
enabled Vivian to raise, was Ailly sufficient 
fo satisfy the execution which had been 
laid on his castle ; and the less clamorous 
creditors were content to be paid by instal* 
ments, annually, from his income. Thus 
he was saved for the present, and he form- 
ed the most prudent resolves for the future. 
He was most sincerely grateful to his dis- 
interested friend. The full extent of the 
■ sacrifice which Russell made him was not, 
however, known at this time, nor for some 
years afterwards. 

But, without anticipation, let us proceed 
with our story. Amongst those fashionable 
and political friends with whom our hero 
had, since his return to England, renewed 
his connexion, was my lord Glistonbury. 
His lordship, far from thinking the worse 
of him for his qffiUr with Mi^. Wharton, 
m spoke of it in modish slangs as ^^ a new and 
' fine feather in his cap }" and he congratu- 
lated Vivian upon his having '^ c^ried off 
the prize without paying the price.** Vi- 
vian's success as a parliamentary orator 
had iftill farther endeared him to his lord- 
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ship, who failed not to repeat, that he had 
always prc^hesied Vivian would make a 
capital figure in public life; that Vivian 
vnA his member, &c. ' At the recess, lord 
Glistonbury insisted upon carrying Vivian 
down to spend the Christmas holidays with 
him at Glistonbury Castle. 

** You must come, Vivian ; so make your 
fellow put your worldly goods into my ba* 
rouche, which is at the door-*-<tnd we are 
to have a great party at Glistonbury — and 
private theatricals, and the devil knows 
what; and you must see my little Julia 
act, and I must introduce you to the Rosa» 
wunda* Come, come! you can't refuse 
me! — Why,, you have only a bachelor's 
castle of your own to go to ; and that's a 
dismal sort of business, compared with what 
I have in petto for you — * The feast of rea- 
son, and the flow of soul,' in the first 
style, I assure you. You must know, I al- 
ways — even in the midst of the wildest of 
my wijd oats — had a taste for the belles 
lettres, and philosophy, and the muses, 
and the Uteratij and so forth— ^-always a 
touch of the Mascenas about me.— *And 
now my boy's growing up, it's more^<t»arti- 
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cularly proper to bring these. sort of people, 
about him; for, you know, clever men 
who have a reputation, can sound a flourish 
of trumpets advantageously before * a Gre- 
cian youth of talents .rare' makes his ap- 
pearance on the stage of the great world 
—Ha! hey! — Is not this what one may. 
call prudence ? — Ha ! — Good to have a 
father who. knows something of life, and 
of books too, hey ? Then, for my daugbfj^ 

ters, too daughter, I mean j for lady 

Sarah's lady Glistonbury's child : her lady- 
ship and miss Strictland have manufac- 
tured her after their own taste and fashion ; 
and I've nothing to say to that — But my 

little Julia Ah, I've got a different 

sort of governess about her these few 
months past — not without family battles, 
you may guess. But when Jupiter gives 
the nod, you know, even Juno, stately as 
she is, must bend. So I have my Rosa- 
munda for my little Julia — who, by the 
bye, is no longer my little Julia, but a pro- 
digious fine woman, as you shall see. But, 
all this time, is your fellow puttings^bur 
things up ? No ! — Hey ? how ? Oh, I un- 
derstand your long face of hesitation — 
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You have not seen the ladies since the 
Wharton affair, and you don't know how 
they might look — Never fear ! — ^lady Glis- 
tonbury shall do as I please, and look as I 
please. Besides, entre nouSj I know she 
hates the Whartons ; so that her morality 
will have a loophole to creep out of; and 
you'll be safe and snug, whilst all the blame 
will be. thrown on them — Hey ! — Oh, I un- 
derstand things — pique myself on investi- 
gating the human heart. Come, we have 
not a moment to lose-*— and you'll have your 
friend Russell, too— Come, come ! to have. 
and to hold, as the lawyers say——/* 

Seizing Vivian's arm, lord Glistonbury 
carried him off before he had half under- 
stood all his lordship had poured forth so 
rapidly ; and before he had decided whe- 
ther he wished or not to accept of this 
invitation. • 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


On his way to Glistonbury Castle, Vivian 
had full leisure to repent of having accepted 
of this invitation, recollecting, as he did, all 
the former reports about himself and lady 
Sarah Lidhurst. He determined, therefore, 
that his visit should be as short as possible : 
and the chief pleasure he promised himself 
was the society of his friend Russell. 

On his arrival at the castle, he was told 
that M^* Russell was out riding ; and that 
every body else was in the theatre at a re- 
hearsal, except lady Glistonbury, the lady 
Sarah , and miss Strictland. H e found these 
three ladies sitting in ferm in the- great de- 
serted drawing-room, each looking like a 
copy of the other, and all as if they were 
deploring the degeneracy of the times. Vi- 
vian approached with due awe ; . but, to 
his great surprise and - relief, at his ap- 
proach their countenances exhil>it6d some 
signs of life. Lord Glistodiiury presented 
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him on his return from abroad — lady Glis- 
tonbury*8 features relaxed toa smile ; though 
she seemed immediately to repent of it, and 
to feel it incumbeat upon her to maintain 
her rigidity of mien. Whilst she, and of 
course miss Strictland and the lady Sarah, 
werethusembarrassedbetween the necessity 
of reprobating the sin, and the desire of 
pleaang the sinner, lord Glistonbury ran 
on neith one of his speeches, of borrowed 
sense and original nonsense; and then 
would have carried him off to the rehearsal; 
but lady Glistonbury called Vivian back, 
begging, in her formal manner, *^ that 
her lord would do her thb favour to leave 
Mr. Vivian with her for a few minutes, as 
it was so long since she had had the pleasure 
of seeing him at Glistonbury.'* Vivian re- 
turned with as good a grace as he could ; • 
and, to find means of breaking the embar- 
rassing silence that ensued, took up a book 
which lay upon the table, " Toplady's Ser- 
mons" — ^no hope of assistance fwm that : 
he had recourse to another — equally un- 
lucky! — " Wesley's iDiary:" — another — 
*' The Pilgrim's Progress." He went no \^ 
farther ; but, tq^k^ up, he perceived that ^pl 
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the lady Sarah was motioned by her august 
mother to leave the room. Vivian had 
again recourse to " Toplady.** 

" Very unfashionable books, Mr. Vi- 
vian/' said miss Strictland, bridling and 
smiling as in scorn. 

" Very unfashionable books !" repeated 
lady Glistonbury, with the same inflection 
of voice, and the same bridling and smiling. 
•* Very different/' continued her ladyship, 
" very different from what you have been 
accustomed to see on some ladies' tables, no 
doubt, Mr. Vivian! Without mentioning 
names, or alluding to transactions that 
ought to be buried in eternal oblivion, and 
that are so very distressing to your friends 
here to think of, sir, give me leave to ask, 
Mr. Vivian, whether it be true what I have 
heard, that the prosecution, and every thing 
relative to it, is entirely given up ?'* 

" Entirety, niadam." 

** Then," s^d lady Glistonbury, glancing 
her eye a#r4fms Strictland, " we may wel- 
come Mr. Vivian with safe consciences to 
Glistonbury ; and, since the affair will ne- 
\ev become public, and i nee lady Sarah 
Imows none of the impfoji^r particulars ; 
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and since she may, and, from her educa- 
tiorii naturally will, class all such things 
under the head of impossibilities and false 
reports, of which people, in our rank oi 
life especially, are subject every hour to bear 
so man^ there cannot, as I am persuaded 
you will agree with me in thinking, miss 
Strictland, be any impropriety in our and 
lady Sarah's receiving Mr. Vivian again on 
the same footing as formerly. 

Miss Strictland bowed her formal assent 
—Vivian bowed, because he saw that a bow 
was expected from him ; and then he pon« 
dered on what might be meant by the words 
on the same footing as formerly ; and he 
had just framed a clause explanatory and 
restrictive of the same, when he was inter* 
rupted by the sound of laughter, and of\ 
numerous, loud, and mingled voices, com- 
ing along the gallery that led to the draw- 
ing-room. At if these were signals for her 
departure, and as if she dreaded the intru* 
sion and contamination of the revel-rout, 
lady Glistonbury arose, looked at lier watch, 
pronounced her belief th^t it was full time 
for her to go to dress, and retired through a 
Venetian dopr^ followed by miss Strictland, 
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repeatin^the same belief, and bearing her 
ladyship's tapestry work : her steps quick- 
ened as the door at the opposite end of the 
room opened} and curtsying (an unneces- 
sary apology to Mr. Vivian) as she passed, 
. she left him to hhnselfi And now, 


He sees a train profusely gay 
Come pranckling o'er the placeJ 


Some were dressed for comic^ some for tra- 
gic characters ; but all seemed equally gay, 
and talked equally fast. There had been a 
dressed rehearsal of " The Fair Penitent,*' 
and of " The Romp ;" arid all the specta* 
tors and all the actors were giving and re* 
ceiving exuberant compliments. Vivian 
knew many of the party— some of them 
bel-esprits, some fashionable amateurs ; all 
pretenders to notoriety, either as judges or 
performers. In the midst of ^is motley 
group, there was one figureiwho stood re« 
ceiving and expecting universal homage: 
she was dressed as " The Fair Peni- 
tent;*^ but her affected vivacity of ges- 
ture and countenance was in striking con- 
trast to her tragic attire j and Vivian 
could hardly forbear smiling at the mi- 
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nauderies with which she listened land talk» 
ed to the ge&^men round her ; now lan« 
guishing, now cdquetting ; rolling her eyes,^ 
and throwing herself into a succession of ^ 
studied attitudes, dealing repartees to this 
side and to that ; and, in short, making 
the greatest possible exhibition both of her 
person and her mind. 

" Don't you know her ? Did you never 
see her before ? — Nol'^you've been out of 
England; but you've heard of her, cer- 
tainly ? — Rosomunda^^ whispered lordGlis- 
tonbury to Vivian. 

" And who is Rosamunda ?'* said Vi- 

* • 

vian; " an actress?" 

" Actress!— Hush! — Bless you I no — but 
the famous poetess. Is it possible that you 
hav'n't read the poems of Rosamunda ? — 
They were in every body's hands a few 
months ago, but you were abroad— better 
engaged, or as well, hey ? But, as I was 
going to tell you, that's the reason she's 
called The Rosamunda— I gave her the 
name, for I patronised her frota the first. 
Her real name is Batemon ; and lady Qlis-^ 
tonbury and her set call her miss Bitteman 
still, but nobody else— -She'si an amazing 
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clever woman, I assure you— more genius 
than any of em, since the tijpe of Rousseau! 
J— Devil of a salary !— anddevil of a battle 
I had to fight with some of my friends 
before I could fix her here — But I was de- 
termined I would follow my own ideas in 
Julia's education. Lady Glistonbury had 
her way and her routine with lady Sarah ; 

and it's all very well, vastly well — 

« 

* Virtue for her too painful an endeavour. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever.' 

You know the sort of thing ! Yes, yes — 
but I was not content to have my Julia lost 
among the mediocreSy as I call them — so I 
took her out of miss Strictland's hands; and 
the Rosamunda's her governess." 

** Her governess !*' repeated Vivian, with 
uncontrollable astonishraept ; " lady Julia 
Lidhurst's governess!'* 

** Yes, you may well be surprised,*' pur- 
sued lord Glistonbury, mistaking the cause 
of the surprise — ** No one in England could 
have done it bOit myself— she refused innu- 
merable applications, immense offers; and, 
after all, you know, she does not appear as 
governess foY^^e— only as a friend of the f?i* 
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inily, ^bo dire^ Julia Lidhurst's literary 
talents. Oh'l you understand, a man of 
the world knows how to manage these 
things — sacrifices always to the vanity d{ 
the sex, or the pride» as tHe case may be* 
I never mind names, but things, as the 
metaphysicians say, distinguish betwiii 
essentials and accidents— Sound philoso* 
phy, that! hey? And, thank Heaven! a 
gentleman or a nobleman need not dpolo* 
gize in these days for talking of philoso* 
phy before ladies— even if any body over- 
heard us, which, as it happens, I believe 
nobody does. So let me, now that t/ou 
knoto your Paris, introduce you to * The 

Rosamunda.' Mr. Vivian — the Rosa- 

munda. Rosamunda — Mr. Vivian.*' ^ 

After Vivian had for a few minutes acted 
audience, very little to his own satisfaction, 
he was relieved* by lord Glistonbury's ex- 
claiming — 

« But Julia ! Where's Julia . all this 
time ?" 

Rosamunda looked round, with the air of 
6ne interrupted by a frivolous question* 
which requires no answer ; but some one 
less exalted, and more attentive to the com- 
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mon forms of civility, tott his Iord»hip 
that lady Julia was walking i}i :the gallery 
with her brother. Lord Glistonbary hiuv 
fied Vivian into the gallery. .Vivian was 
struck the moment lie met lady Jolia^ >yith 
the great change and improvement in her 
fpjpearance. Instead of the dbtldish girl 
he had formerly seen flying aboat> full only 
ofittie frolic of the pireaent mcnnetit^ be now 
saw 4 fine graceful woman with a striking 
cofuntenance that indicated botfk rgenioa 
^ and sensibility. She was talking to Am brth» 
Iber with so much eagerness, tbatslie did not 
see Vivian come. into the gallery; and^ashe 
«% walked on towaixls the, farther end. where 
she was standing, ha had time to admire ben 

^ A fine girl, £kitb! though she is my 
daughter/' whispered lord Gli3tt)«bnry, 
*^ and would, you believe that she ia wiy 
skcteen ?'* . ; 

" Only sixteen !" 

" Ay: and stay till you teXt to hep — 
stay till you hear her — you will be more 
surprised. Such genius ! sueh eloqiuence I 
She's my own girl. Welll^ Jttlia^ my datir 
ling !" cried he^ raising Im voke^. ^^ in the 
elomds^ aa ustial ?^^ 
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Lady Jalia tttatted*^but it Wte a liatura]^ 
not a theatric 9tsrt^^<!o|guiing at the ctm» 
scioQsnesft of her own absence of niiluU 
She came forward with a matmte that apo-i * 
iogised better than words could do^ and 
she received Mr. Vivian sd courteoilily^ 
and with snch ingenuous pleasure in ber 
countenance, that he began to m^ice in: 
having accepted the invitation to GlistoiW 
bury: at the same instanib, bereebUected 
1 look wfaicb his mother bad giveli bim 
when he first saw lady Julia on the teriiace 
of the caBtle« 

*' Well^ what ^dis sbe saying to you^ Li^ 
hurst? hey! myjtoy?'* 

** We were arguing, sir/' 

** Arguing ! Ay^ ay, she's the devil fcfii 
that ! — ^wordfr at wili ! — ' Persuteive^^words^ 
and more persuasive si^t|!' Ab, ii^manl 
woman for ever ! always talking us out of 
our senses ! ad4* which of the best of ud 
would not wish it to hi 'so^«-^' Oh ! let njyB^ ^ 
let me be deceived i' is the cream of philo^ 
sophy, Epicurean and Stoic, at least that's 
my creed. But,, to the point ! What was it 
idiout that sbe was holding fofUi so cbarni^ 
ingly ? a book, or a lover ? A book, I'll 
wager } ghe'sr such arooiantic little &oI, and 
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o unlike other vomea : leaves all her ad- 
mirers there in th^^Atwing-room, and stays 
out here, talking over musty books with her 
brother. «But come, what was the point? 
I will have it argued again before me.*— 
X^et's see the book.*' 

'. Lord Lidhurst pointed out a speech in 
V The Iktr Penitent/' and said that they had 
been d^iting about the manner in which it 
should be recited. Lord Glistonbury called 
upon his daughter to repeat it': she showed 
a slight degree of* unaffected timidity at 
first ; but when her father stamped, and bid 
her let him see no vulgar bashfulness, she 
obeyed — recited charmftigly — and, when 
urged by a little opposition from her bro- 
ther, grew warm in defence of her own 
opinioB — displayed in its support such 
sensibflity, with yuch a flow of eloquence, 
accompanied with such animated and 
graceful, yet natural g)|sture, that Vi« 
* V^n was transported with sudden admira^ 
tion. He was astonished at this early de- 
viKlopement of £|pling and intellect ^ and i^ 
in tiie midst of his delight, he felt some 
latent disapprobation of this display of ta« 
lent from so young a woman, yet he quickly 
justified her to himself, by saying, that he 
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irts not a stranger ; that h( had formerly 
been received-t>y her fMjply on a footing of 
hitimacy. Then he observed farther, in her 
vindication, that there was not the slightest 
affectation or coquetry in any of her words 
or motions ; that she spoke with this eager- 
ness, not to gain admiration, but because 
she was carried away by her enthusiasm, 
and, thoughtless of herself, was eagdr only 
to persuade, and to make her opinions pre- 
vail. Such was the enchantment of her 
eloquence and her beauty, that, after a 
quarter . of an hour spent in her company, 
our hero did not know whether to wish that 
she had more sedateness and reserve, or 
to rejoice that she was so animated and na^ 
tural. Before he could decide this point, 
his friend Russell returned from riding* 
After the first greetings were over, Russell 
drew him aside, and asked— «- 

" Pray, my dear Vivian, what brings you 
here r 

** Lord Glistonbury— to whom I had not 
time to say no ;. he talked so fast. But^ 
after all, why should I say ho ? I am a free 
man-*-a discarded lover. I 'am absolutely 
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edoviaced th^| Selina Sidney's, refusal mil 
Mver be retiracte^.iny motier, I know, im 
of that opinioiu You suggested, .*that if I 
distinguished myself in public life/ and 
showed steadiness, I might recover hec 
esteem and affection ; but I see no thance 
of it* My mother showed meherlastletteir 
-—no hopes from that— so I think it would 
be maHneas^ or folly, to waste my thaae, aiui 
wear odt my feelings,in pnrsoit of a woman^ 
who, however amiable, is lost to me.'' . 

^< Of that yoil are the best ju(%e^" boA 
Russell, g*ravely. *^ I am &a: from wishing'^ 
from urging you to waste your time. Ladj 
Mary Vivian must know more of mass S^d* 
ney, and be better able to judge of the 
state of her heart than i can. be* It 
would not be the part of a friend to excite 
you to persevere in a pui'sttit that would end 
in disappointment *, but this mncfa^ before 
we quit the subject fpt ever, I feel it my 
duty to say — that I think miss Sidney the 
wooian, of all others, the best suited to your 
character, the most deserving of your love« 
the most calculated to make youiexquisitely 
and perma^i^y bappyi,'^ 
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" AD that's very true,'* &aid Vivian, im- 
patiently; " but, since I^|[p't have her, why 
make m^ miserable about herf 

<< Am I to understand," resumed Russell^ 
after a long pause, " am I to understand 
that, now you have regained your fretedom^ 
you come here with the settled purpose of 
espousing the lady Sarah Lidhurst?** 

** Heaven forefend }" cried Vivian, start- 
ing bade. 

^.Tben I am to go over again, on this 
subject, with indefatigable patience and in 
doe logical order, all the arguments, moral, 
prudential^ and conventional, which I had 
the labour of laying before you about H 
twelvemonth ago." 

" Save yourself the trouble, my dear 
firiend!" said Vivian j " I shall siet all that 
upon^ right footing immecKately, by speak- 
ing of the report at <Jnce to some (rf the fa- 
mily. I was going to rise 5o ea^plam this 
mormag^ when I was with lady Gliston- 
buiy; but .1 fdt assort of delicacy— —it 
was an awkward time — and at that n^ 
ment somebody came^nto the room/^ 

** A51P," said Russell, " yo^re just like 
the hero of a novels stepped m)ia saying 
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what he ought to say by somebody's com- 
ing into the room.— Awkwatd time ! Take 
care you don't sacrifice yourself at last to 
these awkwardnesses and these sort of deli^ 
cades* I have still my fears that you, will 
get into oiflBculties about lady Sarah." 

Vivian could not help laughing at what 
he called his friend's absurd fears. 

•' If you are determined, my dear Russell, 
at all events to fear for me, V\\ suggest to 
y<>b a more reasonable cause of dread. Sup- 
pose I should fall desperately in love with 
lady Julia !— I assure you there's swne dan- 
ger of that. She is really very handsome and 
very graceful 5 uncommonly clever and elo^ 
qu6Tit — as to the rest, you know her — > 
what is she?" 

" All that you havp said, and more. She 
has more genius and more sensibility than 
J have ever b^ore seen in a girl oCher age» 
She might be made any thing— every thing: 
an ornament to her sex— an honour to 
her country-r^were sh6 under the g(uidance 
{£ persons fit to direct grea4: powers and 
a noble character ; but [ dare not predict 
what may'heeome qi her, under the misma- 
nagement^ thpse to whom she is at 
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present abandoned. With the education she 
has undergone, and tha^to which she is 
now exposed ; one having controlled her in 
every, even the most innocent thought and 
action ; the other suddenly setting.her free 
frqm all restraints, even from those the most 
rational and necessary to her sex and to 
society ; I say she must be something more 
than female, more than human, to be safe. 
No man of prudence would venture to in* 
sure a woman running such risks. ^ Alnilfst 
in proportion to her abilities is her periljpl^ 
cause in the same proportion is her confi- 
dence in herself. I admire lady Jail's ta- 
lents more than you do,- because' Vl^ow 
them.better; and, farther still, h^r aminble 
disposition, her precarious situation, her 
youth, her innocence, and inexperience, 
have altogether strongly interested me in 
her fate ; and yet I cannot, #ivian, as yofir 
friend, reopmmcnd her to you as a wife." 

" I am not thinking of her as a >ife," 
said Vivian : 1 have not had time to think 
of her at all yet. But you said||pust now, 
that in good hand^ she might t^JK^de 
every thing that is goo^} and grei^. 
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not by a husband, instead of a governess ? 
and would not yo« call mine goodJiands?'* 

" Good, but not steady — not at all the 
husband fit to guide such a woman. He 
must be a man not only of superior sense, 
but of superior strength of mind/' 

Vivian was piqued by this remark, and 
proceeded to compare the fitness of his cha- 
racter to siu:h a character as lady Julia's, 
Every moment he showed more curiosity to 
heS^ farther particulars of her disposition; of 
tlliUlifferent characters of her governesses, 
and of all her relations \ but Russell refused 
t^i to sajF more. He had told him what he was 
callad upon, as his friend, to reveal ; he left 
the rest t# Vivian's own observation and 
judgment; Vivian set himself to work to 
observe and judge with all his might« 

He soon perceived that all Russell had 
tpid him of ^e mismanagement of lady 
iTulia's education was true. iMthis house 
there *were two partigs, each in extremes, 
and each with their systems and practice 
carried trf the utmost excess. The par- 
tizagjflpf the old and the new school were 
heflPto be seen at daggers-drawing. Lady 
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Glistonbury, abhorrent of what she termed 
modern philosophy, and classing under that 
name almost all science and literature, es* 
pedally all attempts to cultivate the under- 
standing of womerii had, with the assist- 
ance of her double^ miss Strictland, brought 
up lady Sarah in all the ignorance and all 
the rigidity of the most obsolete of the old 
school : she had made lady Sarah pr^sely 
like herself; with virtue, stiff, dogmatical, 
and repulsive ; with religion, gloomy and 
puritanical ; with manners, cold and autO* 
matic. In the course of eighteen years, 
whilst lady Glistonbury went on, like clock* 
work, the same round, punctual to the 
letter but unfeeling of ^ the spirit of her 
duties, she contrived, even by the wearisome 
method of her minuted diary of education, 
to make her house odious to her husband. 
Some task, or master, or hour of lesson, 
continuall}^}nd immitigably plagued him: . 
he Went abroad for amusement, and fbund 
dissipation. Thus, by her unaccommodat- 
ing temper, and the obstinacy of her mani« 
fold virtues, she succeeded in alienating the 
affections of her husband. In despair, he 
one day exclaimed ->- 
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** Ah que de vertus vous me faites hait ;" 

^m^ repelled by virtue in this ungracious 
form, he flew to more attractive vice. Find- 
ing that he could not have. any comfort' or 
. solace in the society of his wife, he sought 
consolation in the company of a mistress. 
Lady GHstonbury had, in the mean time, her 
consolation in being a pattern wife ; and in 
hear^ that at card tables it was univer* 
sally said, that lord GHstonbury was the 
worst of husbands, and that her ladyship 
was extremely to-be pitied. In process <^ 
time, lord Glistonburywas driven to his home 
again, by the united tormente of a virago 
' mistress, and the gout. It was at this period 
that he formed tl^ notion of being at once 
a political leader aid li Mseceijfls ; and it 
was at this period that he became acquaint- 
ed with both his daughters, and determined 
^that his Julia should never resemble the 
kdy Sarah, He saw his own genius in Julia ; 
and he resolved, as'he said, to give her fair 
play, and to make her one of the wonders 
of the age. After some months* counterac* 
lion and altercation, lord Glistonbury, with 
a high hand, tool$: his daughter from under 
the control of miss Strictlwd ; and, in spite 
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of all the representations, prophecies^ aiij^ 
denunciations of her mother, consigned vui^ 
lia to the care of a governess after his dwn 
heart — a miss Bateman ; or, as he called 
her, The Rosanmnda. From the moment, 
this lady was introduced into the fainily, 
there was an irreconcileable breach between 
the husband and wife. Lady Glistonbury was 
perfectly in the right in her dread^ql^such 
a governess as miss Bateman for her daugh- ^ 
ter^ but she did not take the means to pre- 
vent the evil : her ren^ohstrances were too 
acrimonious; her objections too absoUH^e; 
she made ttm distinction between the use 
and abuse of reason and literature. Afar 
ladyship was only partia^y aiftl accidentally^ 
right : ri§ht in point al^ fact, but wrong ii\ • 
the general principle ; for she objected to 
miss Bateman, as being of the class df lite- 
rary women ; to her real faults, her inordi- ^ 
nate love of admiration, and romantic im- 
prudence, lady Glistonbury did not object, 
because she did not at first know them ; and 
when she did, ihe considered them but as 
necessary consequences of the cultivation . 
and enlargement qf mm Bateman^ $ under^ 
standings '* No wonder !'^ her ladyship would 
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.«ay ; •* I knew it must be so ; I knew it 
could not be otherwise. All those clever 
women, as they are called^ are the same. 
^is comes o/'literature and literary ladies/' 

Thus moralizing in private with miss 
Strictland and her own small party, lady 
Qlistonbury appeared silent and passive 
before her husband and his adherents. After 
propHi^ying how it all must end in the ruin 
of her daughter Julia, she declared tha^ she 
would never speak on this sabject again : 
she showed herself ready, with maternal 
reg^gnation, and in silent obduracy, to wit* 
$ess the completion of the sacrifice of her 
dj^oted child. 

Lord Glist5nbu|^ was quite satisfied with 
paving silenced opposition. His new go*' 
vemess, established in her office, and with 
full and unlimited powers, *w^nt on trium* 
phant and careless of her charge ; she 
thought of little but displaying her own 
talents in company. The castle was con- 
sequently filled with crowds of amateurs ; 
novels and plays we^ ^fe order of the 
day i and a theatre was fitted up ; all in 
open defiance of poor lady Glistonbury. 
The daughter commenced her new course 
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of education by being taught to latgh at 
her mother^a prejudices* Such was the state 
of affairs when Vivian commenced his ob<- 
servattons ; and all this secret histdry he 
learnt by scraps, and hints, and inuendoei^ 
from very particular friends of both parties 
-"-friends who were not troubled with any * 
of Mr. Russell's scruples or discretion. 

Vivian's attention was now fixed upon^ 
lady Julia : he observed ^with satisfaction, « 
that, notwithstanding her governess's ex* 
ample and excitement, lady Julia did not 
show any^i»fliitant desire for general aj^* ff 
miration ^ip^d that her manners were ffitS^'^ | 
from coquetry and affectation ; she seemed 
rather to dia^i^ the flattery ,«nd to avoid 
both the homage and the company of men 
who were her infitriors in mental qualifica- 
tions ; she addressed her conversation prin-^ 
cipally to Vivian and his friend Russell; . 
with them, indeed, she conversed a great 
deal, witb> much eagerness and enthusi* 
Asm, expressing all her opinions without dis« 
guise, and sbowil^on most occasions more 
imagination than reason, and more feeling 
than judgment. Vivian perceived that it was 
soon suspected by many of their observers^ 
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and Specially by lady Glistonbury and the 
lady Sarah, that Julia had a design upon his 
heart } but he plainly discerned that she had 
no design whatever to captivate him ^ and 
that though she gave him so large a share 
of her company, it was without thinking of 
him as a lover ; he saw, that she conversed 
with him and Mr. Russell, preferably to 

• others, because they spoke on subjects 
which interested#her more; and because 
they drew out her brother, of whom she 
was very fond. Her being capable, at so 
e^ly an age, to appreciate %j|^6U's cha- 
racter and talents ; her prefernng his solid 
sens^ and his plain sincerity to the hrilli' 
ancy, the Ja^ion^ and even thfs gallantry of 
all the men whom her father had now colt 
lected round her, appea^d to Vivian the 

'^most unequivocal proof of the superiority 
of her understanding and of the goodness 
of her disposition. On various occasions, 
he marked with delight the deference sl^e 
paid to his friend's opinion, and the readi- 
ness^ with which she listaitpd to reason from 

' him— albeit, unused and averse from reason 
in general. Impatient as she was of con- 
trol, and confident, both in her own powers 
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und in her instinctive moral sense, (about 
which, by-the-bye, she talked a great deal 
of eloquent nonsense,) yet a word or a look 
from Mr. Russell would reclaim her in her 
highest flights. Soon afler Vivian com- 
menced his observations upon this interest* 
ing subject, he saw an instance of what 
Russell had told him of the ease with 
which lady Julia might be guided by a 
man of sense and strength of mind. 

The tragedy of ** The Fair Penitent,'' 
Calista by miss Bateman, was. represented 
with vast applause to a brilliant audience 
at the Glistonbury theatre. The same play 
was to be reacted a week afterwards to a 
fresh audiencQ — it was proposed that Vi- 
vian should play Lothario, and that lady 
Julia should play Calista : miss Bateman ^ 
saw no objection to this proposal : lord 
Glistonbury might, perhaps, have had the 
parental prudence to object to his daugh- 
ter's appearing in public at her age, in such 
a <piracter, before a mixed audience; but, 
unfortunately, lady Glistonbury bursting 
from her silence at this critical moment, 
said so much, and in such a prosing and 
puritanical manner, not only against her 
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daughter's acting in this piaj» and in these 
circumstances, but against all stage pk^s^. 
play Wrights/ actors» and actresses whatso* 
ever, denouncing and anathematising them 
all indiscriminately ; that immediately lord 
Glistonbury laughed^^miss Bateman took 
fire*— and it became a trial of power between 
the contending parties. Lady Julia, who 
had but lately escaped from the irksomeness 
of her mother's injudicious and minute con«' 
trol, dreaded, above all things, to be again 
subjected to her and miss Strict! atid ; there- ' 
Tore, without considering the real propriety 
or impropriety of the point in question^ 
without examining whether miss Bateman 
was right or wrong in the licence she had 
granted, lady Julia supported heri^ittion 
. warmly; and, with all her eloquence, at 
once asserted her own liberty, and <lifend- 
ed the cause of the theatre in. generaL — 
SAae had heard Mr. Russeii once speak of 
the utility of a well-regulated pubtic stage; 
of the influence of good theatric neprei%ta- 
tions in fonning the taste and rousing the 
soul to virtue : he had show)) ber Matmon. 
tel's celebrated letter to Rousseau on thia 
mibject} consequ>^itly^ ^Ae thought she 
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knew what his opinion must be on the pre- 
sent occasion: therefore she spoke with 
sotore than her usual confidence and enthu- 
sia^ Her eloquence and her abilities 
transported her father and most of her au»* 
ditorsy Vivian among the rest, with asto- 
nishment and admiration: she enjoyed, at 
this moment, what the French call un grand 
mcch; but, in the midst of the buzz of ap- 
plause, Vivian obseiwed that her eye turned 
anxioudy upon Russell, who stood siteut, 
and with a disapproving countenance. 

'' I am sure your friend, Mr. Russell, is 
displeased at this instant-*and with me.— I 
must know why. — Let us ask hinou— Do 
bring him here/' ^* 

Immediately she disengaged herself from 
all her adnurers, and, malting room for 
Mn Russell beside her, waited, as she said^ 
to hear from him set^ verites. Russell 
would have declined speaking, but her lady- 
ship appealed earnestly and urgently for 
hifl^pifiiou, saying, " Who will, speak the 
truth .to me if you will not? On whose 
jtH%ment can I rely if not on yours ? — You 
direct my brother 's*mind to everything that 
is wise and good ; ^lfl||M^ * I ^^ as desi* 
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fous to do right as he can be : and you wiH 
find me — self-willed and volatile, as I know 
you think me — ^you will find me a doofle 
pupil. — Then tell me frankly — ^Did I, just 
now, speak too much or too warmly? I 
thought I was speaking your sentiments, 
and that I must be right. — But perhaps it 
was not right for a woman, or 'so yoling a 
woman as I am, to support even just opi- 
nions so resolutely. — And yet, is it a crime 
to be young ? — And is the honour of main- 
taining truth to be monopolised by age ? — 
No, surely ! — ^for Mr. Russell himself has 
not that claim to stand forth, as he so often 
does, iaits defence. — And is it unbecoming 
for a woman to do that which is in itself 
excellent and honourable ? Oh, yes ! I an- 
ticipate your answer; you Jike retiring, 
rather than intrepid sense in our sex, — I 
recollect the line you once quoted: 

* There is no woman, where there's no reserve.* 

How I wish that I had those reserved Ofan- 
ners of which you approve ! — If you think 
that I ought not to act Galista; if you think 
that I had better not appear on the stage at 
all, only say so !— All I ask is your opinion i 
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the advantage of your judgment. — And 
you see, Mr. Vivian, how difficult it is to 

obtain it ! But his friend, probably, 

never felt this difficulty!" 

With a degree of sober composure, which 
almost provoked Vivian, Mr. Russell an- 
swered this animated lady. And with a 
sincerity which, though politely shown, 
Vivian thought severe and almost cruel, 
Russell acknowledged that her ladyship 
had anticipated some, but not all of his ob- 
jections. He represented that she had failed 
in becoming respect to her mother, in thus 
publicly attacking and opposing her opi- 
nions, even supposing them to be iU-found- 
ed. He declared that, as to the case in 
discussion, he was entirely of lady Gliston* 
bury's opinion, that it would be unfit and 
injurious to a young lady to exhibit herself, 
even on a private stage, in the character in 
which it had been proposed that lady Julia 
should appear. He explained, with as 
niuch delicacy as he could, the censures 
which a young toaxx might incur, and the 
dangers to which private theatricals may 
lead, whfre the company is so little select 
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as it was at this time at the 
theatre. 

Whilst Russell spoke, Vivian was charm- 
ed with the manner in which lady Jolia 
listened : he thought her countenance en- 
chantingly beantiful, alternately softened as 
it was by the expression of genuine humility, 
and radiant with candour and gratitude. She 
made no reply, but immediately went to her 
mother; and, in the most engaging manner, 
acknowledged that she had been wrong, and 
declared that she was convinced it would *be 
improper for her to act the character she had 
proposed. With that cold haughtiness of 
mien, the most repulsive to a warm and ge* 
nerous mind, the mother turned to her 
daughter, and said, that, '* for her part, she 
had no faith in sudden conversions, and 
starts of good conduct made little impres- 
fiion upon her ; that« as far as she was Mr* 
self concerned, she forgave, as in charity it 
became her, all the undutiful insolence with 
which sne had been treated ; that, as to 
the rest, she was glad to find, for lady 
Julia's own sake, that sh^ had given up her 
strange, and, a»j^he musi 3ay, scandalom 
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intentions. However,'' added lady GlistoD* 
bury, ** I am not ao sanguine as to consider 
this as any thing but a respite from ruin $ 
I am not so credulous as to believe in sud* 
den reformations ; nor-^espicable as you 
and my lord lb me the honour to think my 
understa^nding — am I to be made the dupe 
of a little deceitful fondling!" 

Julia withdrew her arms which she had 
thrown round her mother ; and miss Strict*' 
land, 'a2(ler breaking her netting silk vith a 
jerk of indignati^vif observed, that, ** for her 
part> she wondered young ladies should ge 
to consult their brother's tutor, instead of 
more suitable, and, perhaps, as competent 
advisers." Lady Julia, now indignfint, 
turned away, and was withdraw}^ from 
before the triumvirates when lady Saraht 
who had sat looking, even more stiff and 
constrained than usual, suddenly broke 
from her stony state, and, springing for* 
ward, exclaimed, **>Stay, Julia!— Sjby, mjj* 
dear sister ! — Oh, miss Strictland ! do my 

m 

sister justice! — When Julia is so candidi"^. 
so eager to do right, intercede for her with 
my mother l" <f' y. . 

♦* First, may J presume to ask," said 
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miss Strictland, drawing herself u]f witii 
starch malice — ^*' First, may I presume to 
ask, whether Mr. Vivian, upon this occa- 
sion, declined to act Lothario ?*' 

^^ Miss Stricdand, you do not do my sister 
justice !" cried lady Sarah-^ miss Strict- 
land, you are wrong — very wrong !'* 

Miss Strictland, for a moment struck 
dumb with astonishment, opening her eyes 
as far as they could open, stared at lady 
Sarah, and, after a pause, exclaimed — 

"Lady Sarah !-^I protest, I never saw 
lany thing that surprised me so much in my 
whole life ! Wrong ! — ^vety wrong ! — 

I? My lady Glistonbury ?— — *I trust 

your ladyship ' * . 

Lady Glistonbury, at this instant, showed, 
by a little involuntary shake of her head, 
that she was inwardly perturbed : lady Sa* 
fah threw herself upon her knees before her 
mother, holding up her joined hands in the 
ittitud^ of prayer. 

** Oh, madam ! — Mother ! forgive me, if 

I failed in respect to miss Strictland ! 

But, my sister ! my sister! " 

** Rise, Sarah, rise !'* said lady Glisten- 

« 

bury, pulling asunder lady Sarah's suppli- 
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eating hands— •< that is not a fit attitude !— 
And you are wrong, very wrong, to fail .in 
respect to miss StricUand, my second self, 
Sarah. Lady Julia Lidhurst, it is you 
who are the cause of this— the only failure 
of duty you^ister ever was guilty of to- 
wards me in the whole course of her life— 
I beg of you to withdraw and leave me my 
daughter Sarah.'' 

^^ At least, I have found a sister, and 
when I most wanted it," said lady Julia. 
•* I always suspected you loved me, but I 
never knew how inuch till this moment,'* 
added she, turning to embrace her sister ; 
but lady Sarah had now resumed her stony 
appearance, and, standing motionless, re- 
ceitVd her sister's embrace without sign of 
life or feeling. 

** Lady Julia Lidhurst," said miss Strict- 
land, *^ you humble yourself in vain : I 
think your mother, my lady Glistonbury, 
requested of you to leave your sister^ la4y 
Sarah, to us, and to her duty." 

" Duty !" repeated lady Julia, her eyes 
flashing indignation — '* Is this what you 
call rfi/ify ?— Never will I humble myself 
before you again— I will leave you — 

L S 
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I do leave you — now and ffir ever— — — 

DlfT Y !*' 

She withdrew : — and thus was lost one 
of the fairest occasions of confirming* a. 
young and candid mind in prudent and eic- 
cellent dispositions. After ^mblin^ her- 
self in vain before a mother, this poor 
young lady was now to withstand a father's 
reproaches ; and, after the inexorable miss 
Strictland, she was to encounter the exas- 
perated miss Bateman. Whether the Gor* 
gon terrors of one governess, or the fury 
passions of the other, were most fcNrmidable, 
it was difficult to decide. Miss Bateman 
had written an epilogue for lady Julia to 
recite in the character of Calista ; and, with 
the combined irritability of authoress und 
governess, she was enraged-at the idea of 
her pupiPs declining to repeat these fa- 
vourite lines. Lord Glistonbury cared not 
for the lines ; but, considering his own au- 
thority to be impeached by his daughter's 
resistance, he treated his JuUa as a traitor 
to his cause, and a rebel to his party. It was 
in vain that Mr. Russell endeavoured to 
reason with his lordship : there was nothing 
his lordship understood so little, or hated so 
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much^ as ftoson: he looked upon it, in- 
deed» as an afiroot to his uiiderstandin^ 
that ai>y one should talk of reason to him'} 
for he considered his tact upon all suhjects 
as infallible, and, as his lordship said to 
Mr. . Russell -?- 

^^ Sir, ivhen a gentleman or a noble*' 
man has made up his opinions, what is the 
use of reasoning with him, since that is onJ^ 
saying, in other words, that your reason is 
right and his wron^, which is an insult to 
a rational being's understanding, that no 
man of any talent would willingly receive, 
and which, I conceive, no man of any 
politeness would willingly offer. Besides 
that, really, 'a member of either house,'' 
added his lordship, with a superciliously 
facetious smile, '^ really a member of either 
house has such a surfeit of debating in his 
country's service, that, upon honour, sir, I 
think he may, during a recess, be allowed 
an exemption from all arguments and rea- 
soning whatsoever — miles emeritus j sir!*^*^ 
You^ who are a scholar, understand the 
fiM^ce of that apology ; and, at all events, I 
will have my daughter Julia obey me, and 
play Calista-^-^n^o periculoJ^ 
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Russell had no right to interfere farther ; 
but lady Julia was resolute in declining' to 
play Calista ; and Vivian admired the spirit 
and steadiness of her resistance to the 
solicitations and the flattery with which 
she was assailed by the numerous hangers- 
on of the family, and by the amateurs as- 
sembled at Glistonbufy. Russell, who knew 
the warmth of her temper, however, dread* 
ed that she should pass the bounds of pro^ 
priety in the contest with her father and her 
governess ; and he almost repented having 
given any adyice upon the subject* The 
contest happily terminated in lord Gliston- 
bury's having a violent fit of the • gout, 
which, as the newspapers informed the pub- 
lie, '* terminated for the season the Christ* 
mas hospitalities and theatrical festivities 
at Glistonbury Castle !'* 

Whilst his lordship suffered this fit of 
torture, his daughter Julia attended him 
with so much patience and affection, that he 
forgave her for not being willing to be Calia- 
ta ; and, upon his recovery, he announced to 
miss Bateman,^that it was his will and plea- 
sure that his daughter Julia should do m 
she liked on this point, but that he desired 
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it to be understood that this was no con- 
cession to lady Glistonbury's prejudices, 
but an act of his own pure grace. 

To celebrate his recovery, his lordship 
determined to give a ball ; and miss Bate- 
man persuaded him to make it 2^ fancy haU. 
In this family, unfortunately, every occur- 
rence, even every proposal of amusement, 
became a subject of dispute and a source 
of misery. Lady Glistonbury, as soon as her 
lord announced his intention of giving this 
fancy ball, declined taking the direction of 
an entertainment, which approached, she 
said« too near to the nature of a masque- 
rade, to meet her ideas of propriety. Lord 
Glistonbury laughed, and tried the powers 
of ridicule and wit : 

^* But on th* impassive ice the lightnings playM." 

To reason, also, lord Glistonbury had now 
recourse ; and, forgetful of his late abjura- 
tion of its authority, complained that it was 
a very strange thing that it was impossible 
to bring lady Glistonbury ever to listen to 
reason on any one subject, even on a point 
of taste. .The lady's cool obstinacy was 
fuUy a match for her lord's petulance : to 
all he coutd urge, she repeated, *' that such 
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entertainments did not meet her ideas or 
propriety." Her ladyship, lady Sarah, and 
miss Strictland, consequently declared it to 
be their resolution, " to appear in their 
own proper characters, and their own pro- 
per dresses, and no others/* 

These three rigid seceders excepted, all 
the world at Glistonbury Castle, and within 
its sphere of attraction, were occupied with 
preparations for this ball. Miss Bateman 
was quite in her element, flattered and flat* 
tering, .consulting and consulted, in the 
midst of novels, plays, and poetry, prints 
and pictures, searching for appropriate cha-> 
racters and dresses. This preceptress seem- 
ed to think and to expect that others 
should deem her office of governess merely 
a subordinate part of her business : she con- 
sidered her having accepted of the superin- 
tendence of the education of lady Julia 
Lidhurst, as a prodigious condescension on 
her part, and a derogation from her rank 
and pretensions in the literary find &shion« 
able world ; a peculiar and sentimental fk- 
vour to iSrd Glistonbury, of which his lord* 
ship was bound in honour to show his sense, 
by treating her as a member of his family,^ 
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not only with distinguished politeness, but 
by deferring to her opinion in all thing^^ so 
as to prove to her satisfaction that she was 
considered only as a friend, and not at all 
as a governess. Thus she was raised as 
much above that station in the family in 
which she could be useful, as governesses 
in other houses have been sometime^ de- 
pressed below their proper rank. Upon 
this, fts upon all occasions, miss Bateman 
was the first person to be thought of— her 
character and her dress were the primary 
points to be determined ; and they were 
points of no easy decision, she having pro- 
posed for herself no less than five charac* 
ters"— the fair Rosamond, Joan of Arc, 
Cleopatra, Sigismunda, and Circe. After 
fliinute consideration of the dresses, which, 
at a fancy ball, were to constitute these 
characters, fair Rosamond was rejected, 
^^ because the old English dress muffled up 
the person too much ; Joan of Arc would 
find her armour inconvenient for dancing ; 
Cleopatra's diadem and royal purple would 
certainly b^ Iruly becoming, but then b^r 
regal length of train was as inadmissible in 
a dancing dress, as Joan of Arc's armour.'^ 
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Between Sigismunda and Circe, miss Bate- 
man's choice long vibrated. The Spanish 
and the Grecian costume had each its 
claims on her favour: for she was assured 
they both became her remarkably. Viviaa 
was admitted to the consultation : he was 
informed, that there must be both a Circe 
and a Sigismunda: and that lady Julia 
was to take whichever of the two cba* 
racters miss Bateman declined. Pending 
the deliberation, lady Julia whispered to 
Vivian, 

" For mercy's sake! contrive that I may 
not be doomed to be Circe ; for Circe is no 
better than Calista.'' 

Vivian was charmed with her ladyship's 
delicacy and discretion; he immediately 
decided her governess, by pointing out the 
beautiful head-dress of Flaxman's Circe, 
and observing that miss Bateman's hair 
(which was a wig) might easily be arrang- 
ed, so as to produce the same effect. Lady 
Julia rewarded Vivian for this able and suc- 
cessful manoeuvre, by one of her sweetest 
smiles. Her smiles had now powerful in- 
fluence over his heart. He. rebelled against 
!RusseII*s advice, to take more time to con« 
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sider how far his character was suited to 
hers: he was conscious, indeed, that it 

would be more prudent to wait a little 

• 

longer, before he should declare his passion, 
as lady Jub'a was so very young and enthu- 
siastic, and as her education had been so 
ill managed ; but he argued that the worse 
her education, and the more imprudent the 
people about her, the greater was her merit 
in conducting herself with discretion, and 
in trying to restrain her natural enthusiasm. 
Russell acknowledgedthis, and gave all due 
praise to lady Julia; yet still he represented 
that Vivian had been acquainted with her 
so short a time, that he could not be a com- 
petent judge of her temper and disposition, 
even if his judgment were cool ; but it was 
evident that his passions were now engaged 
warmly in her favour. All that Russell 
urged for delay so far operated, however, 
upon Vivian, that he adopted a half mea- 
sure, and determined to try what chance he 
might have of pleasing her before he should 
either declare his love to her ladyship, or 
make his proposal to her father. A favour- 
able opportunity soon occurred. On the 
^y appointed for the fancy ball, the young 
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lord Lidburst, who was to be Tancred, was 
taken ill of a feverish complaint ; he was of 
a very weakly constitution, and his friends 
were much alarmed by his frequent indii^K^- 
sitions. His physicians ordered quiet i he 
wa3 confined to his own apartment ; and 
another Tancred was of course to be sought 
for : Vivian ventured to offer to assume the 
character, and his manner, when he matle 
this proposal to his fair Sigismunda, thou^ 
it was intended to be merely polite aad gal- 
lant, was so much agitated, that she noWf 
for the first time, seemed to perceive the 
state of his heart. -Colouring high, her 
ladyship answered, with hesitation unusual 
to her, " that she believed— she fancied-^ 
that is, she understood from her brother-^<- 
that he bad deputed Mr. Russell to repre* 
i^ent Tancred in his place." 

Vivian was not displeased by this answer: 
the change of colour and evident embar^ 
rassment appeared to him favourable omen^; 
and he thought that whether the embar- 
rassment arose from unwillingness to let 
any man but her brother's tutor, a man do« 
mesticated in the family, appear as her 
Tancred, or whether she was afraid of of- 
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fending Mr. Russell, by changing the ar- 
rangement her brother had made ; in either 
Case, Vivian felt ready, though a man in 
Iove» to approve of hig mistress's motives. 
As to the rest, he was certain that Russell 
would decline the part assigned him ; and, 
as Vivian expected, Russell came in a few 
minutes to resign his pretensions, or rather 
to state that though lord Lidhurst had pro* 
posed it, he had never thought of accepting 
the honour ; and that he should, in all pro* 
hability> not appear at the ball, because he 
was anxious to stay as much as possible 
with lord Lidhurst, whose indisposition in- 
creased instead of abated. Lord Gliston- 
bury, after this explanation, came in high 
spirits, and with much satisfaction in his 
countenance and manner, said he was hap- 
py to hear that his Sigismunda was to have 
Mr. Vivian for her Tancred. So far all was 
prosperous to our hero's hopes. 

But when he saw lady Julia again, which 
was not till dinner time, he perceived an un- 
favourable alteration in her manner ; not 
the timidity or embarrassment of a girl 
who is uncertain whether she is^or is not 
pleased, or whether she should or should 
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not appear to be pleased by the first ap- 
proaches of a new lover ; but there was in 
her manner a decided haughtiness, and an 
unusual air of displeasure and reserve. 
Though he sat beside her, and though in 
general her delightful conversation had 
been addressed either to him or Mr. Rus- 
' sell, they were now both deprived of this 
honour ; whatever she said, and all she said, 
was unlike herself, was directed to persons 
opposite 'to her, even to the captain, the 
lawyer, and the family parasites, whose 
existence she commonly seemed to forget. 
She eat asf well as spoke in a hurriM man- 
ner, and as if ii! defiance of her feeliugs. 
Whilst the courses were changing, she 
turned towards Mr. Vivian ; and after a 
rapid examining glance at his countenance, 
she said, in a low voice — " You must think 
me, Mr. Vivian, very unreasonable and 
whimsical, but I have given up ||^ thoughts 
of being Sigismunda. .Will you oblige me 
so .f^r as not to appear in the dress of Tan- 
c.red;to.night ? You will thus spare me all 
fiirther difficulty. You know my mother 
and sistQj^ave declared their determina** 
tion not to wear any fancy dress; and 
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though my father is anxious that I should, 
I believe it may be best that, in this in- 
stance, I follow my own judgment.— May I 
expect that you will oblige me ?" 

Vivian declared his entire submission 
to her ladyship's judgment : and he now 
was delighted to be able to forgive her for 
all seeming caprice ; because he thought 
he saw an amiable motive for her con- 
duct— ^he wish not to displease her mo- 
ther, and not to excite the jealousy of her 
sister. ^ 

The hour when the ball was to commence 
arrived ; the room filled with company ; and 
Vivian, who flattered himself with the plea- 
sure of dancing all night with lady Julia, 
as the price of his prompt obedience, look- 
ed round the room in search of his expected 
partner, but he searched in vain. He look- 
ed to the door at every new entrance — 
no lady Julia appeared. Circe, indeed, was 
every where to be seen and heard, and an 
Uglier Circe never touched this earth ; but 
she looked happily confident in the power of 
her charms. Whilst she was intent upon 
fascinating Vivian, he wasimpati^jptly^ait- 
ing for a moment's intermission of her volu- 
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bility, tbat he might ask what bad become 
of ladj Julia. 

^< Lady Julia? — She's somewhere in the 
room, I suppose.*— Oh ! no : I remiefid>er, 
she told me she would go and. sit a quarter 
of an hour with her brother. She will soon 
make her appearance, I suppose ; but I am 
so angry with her for disappointing us all, 
and you in particular, by changing her mind 
about Sigismunda ! — Such a capital Tan- 
credas you woidd liave made I and now you 
are no character at all ! But then, you are 
only on a par with certain ladies. Comfort 
yourself with the great Pope's (I fear too 
true) reflection, that 

* Most women have no characters at all.* " 

Miss Bateman's eye glanced insolently, 
as she spoke, upon lady Glistonbury'i trio, 
who passed by at this instant, all without 
faiicy dresses. Vivian, shock^ by this ill- 
breeding towards the mistress of the house, 
offered his arm immediately to lady Cliston- 
bury, and conducted her with lady Sar^ 
and miss Strictland to tht^ proper places, 
where, having seated, theimelves, each in 
the same attitude precisely^ they looked 
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more like martyrs prepared for endurance^ 
than like parsons in a ball-room. Vivian 
stayed to speak a few words to lady Gliston* 
bury, and was just going away, when her 
ladyship, addressing him with more than 
her usual formality, said— 

^ Mr. Vivian, I see, has not adopted the 
fiishfon of the day ; and as he is the only 
gentleman present, whose fancy dress does 
not proclaim him engaged to some partner 
equally^nri/i^, I cannot but wisli that my 
dau^ter, lady Sarah, should, if she dance 
at all to-night, dance with a gentleman in 
his own proper character." 

Vivian, thus called upon, fdt compelled 
to ask the honour of lady Sarah's hand ; but 
he flattered himself, that after the first 
dance he should have done his duty, and 
that he should be at liberty by the time 
JuUa should make her appearance. But, 
to hi^ great disappointment, Mr. Russell, 
who came in just as he had ^finished the 
fkst two dances, informed him that lady 
Julia was deteraiioed not to appear at 
the ball, but to stay with her brother, 
who wished for her company. ^So poor 
found himself doomed to be lady 
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Sarah's partner for the remainder of the 
night. It happened that, as he was hand- 
ing her ladyship to supper, in passing 
through an antechamber, where soipe of 
the neighbours of inferior rank had been 
permitted to assemble to see the show^ he 
heard one farmer's wife, say to anotlrer^ 
" Who beas that there, that's handing of 
lady Sarah ?" — They were detained a little 
by the crowd> so that he had time to hear 
the whole answer. — " Don't you know ?" 
was the answer. " That there gentleman 
is Mr. Vivian, of the new. castle, that is to 
be married to her directly, and that's what 
he's come hete for ; for they've been en- 
gaged to onei' another ever since the time 
o' the electibn." 

This speech disturbed our hero's mind 
considerably; for it awakened a train of 
reflections which he had wilfully left dor- 
mant. Will it, can it be believed) that after 
all his friend Russell's exhortations^ after 
his own wise resolutions, he had never yet 
made any of those explanatory speeches he 
had intended ? 

" Positively," said he to himself, " this 
report shall not prevail four and twenty 
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hours longei*. I will propose /or lady Julia 
Lidhurst before I sleep. Russell, to be 
sure, advises me not to be precipitate-^to 
take more time to study her disposition; 
but I am acquainted with her sufficiently ; ■ ^ 
(h<e 4iould have said, I am in love with her 
suficiently ;) " and really pow, I am bound 
in fionour immediately to declare myself— 
it is 1^ best possible way of putting a stop 
to a report which will be ultimately inju- 
nous to lady Sarah Lidhurst.** 

Thus Vivian made his past irresoluti<:m 
an excuse fbr his present precipitation, flat^ 
tering himself, as men often do when they 
are yielding to the impulse of their passions, 
that they are subm^tting^ to the dictates of 
reason.— At six o'clock in the morning the 
company dispersed. Lord Glistonbury aniJ 
Vivian were the last in the ball-room. His 
lordship began some raillery upon dlir he^ 
ro's having declined appearing as Tancred, 
and upon his having devoted himself all * 
nigl^t to lady Sarah. Vivian seized the mo* 
sient to explain bis real feelings, and he 
diade his proposal fbr lady Julia* It was . 
leAived with warm approbation by the 
father, who said he had always 'ptedid^ 

VOL. IV. M . 
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'* FijiBHAPs, Mr. Vivian,*' said kdy Juli^* 
<* I ought at this Ibstaot, to pretend to be 
ignorant of the honoyr you h§ye done me ; 
and perhajps I ought to wait in form, and 
affect pretty surprise at hearing from you 
what I have just learned froift my father. 
But I am little skilled in coquetry; I dis- 
dain all female affectation y4:hough I trust I 
am not deficient in maidenly modesty, when 
•4hat is not iticompatible with wba( I deem 
a. higher virtue — sincerity. Now and ever, 
frankness is, and shall be, my only policy. 
The confidence I am about to repose in 
you, ijl^^.is.the strongestproof of my esteem, 
and of th.e gratitude I feel for your attach- 
ment. — IS/ly heart is no longer in my power 
^ to bestow. It is, yotmg as I am I dare to ' 
«pronotince the words, irrevocably fixed up- 
-on one viha will £> holtaour to my choice. 

Your proposal. was. made to my father 

Why was it not made to me ?— -^Mei^ — 
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all men but one^^^reat women as puppets, 
and then wonder that tbey atre Dot ratmniil 
creatures !-— Forgive me this too just ie- 
proaoh.-^Bot, as I was going to say, yowc 
proposal has thrown me into great diffi*- 
cultie»«^tbe greater because my father 
warmly approves of it. I have a stk'opg af« 
fection for fiim ; and, perhaps^ a year <& 
two ago, I should, in the ignorance in 
which I wastiogmatically brought up, iKlve 
thought it my duty to submit implicitly to 
parental authority, and to receive a hus- 
band from the hands of a fathef, without 
cofisylting either my own heait or my own 
jipdgment. But, since tny inipd has beeli 
more eolightened, and has opened to iiigh^ 
views <3lf the digmty of my sex,«tid higbfl: 
hopes of^happiness, my ideas of duty hav^ 
altered; and, I tnist, I have sufficient 
courage to support my own idta of the 
rights of my «ex, and my iirni conviction 
of what is just and becoming/' 

. Vivian was again going to say iSofnething; $ 
but, whether ag^ipist'-or in ^voUjf ^of th^ 
rights of the sex, he had«aot c^oiiSy decidt 
ed ; «rh en, her ladyship saye^ ^tjUi^Sn^^ 
by proceeding with the 'train wSer ideas. 
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** My sincerity towards my father will, 
perhaps, cost me dear ; but J cannot repent 
of it. As soon as I knew the state of my 
own heart — which was not till very lately, 
— ^which was not, indeed, till you gave me 
reason to think you seriously liked me— 
I openly told my father all I knew of my 
own heart. Would you believe it ? — I arti 
sure I should not, unless I had seen and 
felt it — my father, who, you know, pro- 
fesses the most liberal opinions possible; 
my &ther, who, in conversation, is * All 
for love, and the world well lost;* my 
father, who let miss Bateman put the He- 
loise into my hands, was astonished, shocks 
ed, indignant, at his own daughter's <!0D- . 
fession, I should say, assertion of l)er pre- 
ference of a man of high merit, ^o wants 
only the advantages, if they be advantages, 
of rank l^d fortune. My father was more « 
d;Stonifihed,wiore shocked, liiore indignant, 
than I can describe to you — quite outrage- j 
ous at thtf first hint of my thinking of any 
thing,^ in short, but a suitable establishmdnt^ 
an establiilimetit 4;hat^ should strengthen his ^ 
political (%$)||ptxions!, and ^o honour, ^i the 
eyes of the fashionable world, to 'his j|^ 
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vourite daughter* — Oh ! the narrow-minded . 
selfishness, the <Doldness of heart, the apathy 

But of my father let me not say a d^ 

respectful, ai) unkind word — he loves me—*- ' 
I wish I could esteem him as I did — I 
thought him superior to vulgar prejudices.^ 
— Would not you have thought so from his 
conversation ? — He it was who first en- 
larged my mind. Would to Heaven ! that 
he had never taken me from my mother's 
stfict vigilance, from ^ the bliss of igno- 
ranee,' in which Twas brought up, unless ' 
I am to be allowed to use my understand- 
ing, to follow the dictates of my heart, and 
* tfi enjoy the liberty of a free-bom, rational * 
creature !*' 

Lady Julia^ w she turned her eyes up to 
heaven^ looked at least a beautiful creature. 

*• Mr. Vivian,*' continued she, ** may 1^ 
hope that now, when you must be convinc- 
ed of the inefBcacy of any attempt either to 
wih or to control my affections, you will 
have the generosity to spare me all unneces^ 
sary contest with my fathar ? If I am driven 
to oppose my father's commands^ and to 
reject the offer of an establistiment, *of a 
connexion, which is eyery tfawg be desires' 
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for me, it will, without being of any advan- 
tage to you, increase my difficulties. It 
jnusl; render him more averse from the ^nly 
jinion that can make his dai^hter happy ; 
and it may ruin the fortunes of the 

' first, fn my o^nmioa^ of human beings. I 
*leave it to you, who have,'* continued lady 
Julia, smiling, ^' so much more prtttice tn 
these things than I have, to devise some 
jneans of withdrawing your suit I will re- 
quest another &vour from you— *and lettny 
willingness to be obligied by you convince 
you that I appreciate your character — I re- 
quest that you will u<^t only keep secret all 
that I have said to you ; but that, if acci- 
dent, or your own penetration, should here- 
after discover to you the object of my af- 
fection* you will refrain from making any 

/Hise of that discovery to my disadvantage.— 
You see how entirely I have Ihrown myself 
on 5our honour and generoaity/*^ 

' Vivian assured her that the appeal was 
powerful with higi ; and that,1by mastering 
his own passioni^ and sacrificing his £sel«- 
ings to hers, he would endeavour to show 
his strong desire, to secure, at all events, 

- her happiness. ' 
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** I expected this generosity from you^" 
Mr. Viviat)/' said lady Julia ; " and I am 
glad to find that I was not mistaken. You 
are not like *8ome pretended lovers^ wh* 
begin to hate and attempt to injure, the men 
ment tliey are disappointed, or the momslit 
their vanity i^ wounded. This is one ekv 
ample ii|pie added to my own experience, 
which convinces me tliat true love is. ptsine 
from vanity — I was a very vain, childish 
cre&ture, till .love cared me of vanity and 
of a thousand faults and foibles. How it 
expands, exalts, ennobles the mind I Happy 
or miserable in my Aitwe life, I bave at 
least felt this * unreproved pleasure!*" 

^^ Charming- woman !" exclaimed Viviali, 
** may you never, as I do, feel the pain bf 
disappointed affection !'* 

*« You are truly generous, Mr. Vivian, t6 
listen to me willi indulgence, to wish for my 
happiness, whiUt I have been wounding 
your feelingsv But, without any impetidhl- 
ment of your sincerity, or yet^of your sensi- 
bility, let me say, that yours will be Only a 
transient disappointment. Ydur acquaint- 
ance with me is but of yesterday^ and the 
slight impression made oa your mind will 
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" soon be effaced ; but, upon my mind, there 
has been time to grave a deep, a first cha- 
ractery of love, that never, whilst memory 
holds her seat, can be erased.-r-r — I believe," 
said Julia, checking herself, whilst a sudden 
blush overspread her countenance—^^ I am 
afraid I have said too much, too much for a 
woman.. The fault of my character, I know, 
I have been told, is the want of what is call- 
ed" reserve/' 

Blushing still more deeply as she pro- 
nounced these last words, the colour darting 
up to her temples, spreading over her neck, 
and making its way to the very tips of her 
fingers — ** Now I have done worse,** cried 

^she, covering her face with her hands. — 
But the next moment, resuming, or tiying 
to. resume her self-possession, she said, — 
^^ It4s ti(ne that I should retire, now that I 
have revealed my whole heai^t to you. It has, 
pdi^faaps, been imprudently opened ; but for 
that your generosity, sir, is to blame. Had 
yQU shown giiore selfishness, I should as- 
suredly have elerted more prudence, and 
have treated you with less confidence." r 
Lady Juli^-^^uitted him, and Vivian re* 

mained in a species of amaze, from which 
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he could not immediately recover. Her 
frankness^ her magnanimity, her enthusi- 
astic sensibility, her eloquent beauty, had 
altogether exalted, to the highest ecstasy, 
his love and admiration. Then he walked 
about, beating fiis breast in c^spair at tfte 
thought of her affections being irrecoverably 
engaged— next quarrelled with the bold- 
ness of the confession, the assertion of "hex 
love— then decided, that, with all her shin- 
ing qualities and noble dispositions, she was 
not exactly the woman a ma\^ should de-^ 
sire for a wife. There was something too 
rash, too romantic about her. . There was 
in her character, as she herself hsld said, 
and as Russell had remarked, too little re- 
serve. Something like jealousy and distrust 
of his friend arose ia Vivian's mind — . 
"What!** said he to himself, "and is Rus*, 
sdl my rival ? and has he been all this time 
in secret my rival ? Is it possible - that 
Russell has been practising uppn the affec* 
tions of this innocent young preature — con- 
fided to him, too? All this tin^e, whilst 
he ha» been cautioning me against het 
charms, beseechidg me not to propose fpr 
her precipitately, is it possible that he 
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wanted only to get, to keep the start of me ? 
•^No — impossible ! utterly impossible ! If 
all the circumstances, all the evidence upon 
earth conspired, I would not believe it.** 

•Resolved not to do injustice, even in his 
inmost soul,,to his friend, our hero repelled 
all su^icion of Russell, by reflecting on his 
long and tried integrity, and on the warntith 
and fidelity of his fiiendship. In«this tem« 
per, he was croslfting the castle-yard to go to 
Russell's apartment, when he was met and 
istopped by qpe of th^. domesticated friends 
of the family, Mr. Maiiiwaring, the yonng 
lawyer : he was in the confidence of lord 
Gifstonbury ; and, proud to show it, he lei 
Mr.' Vivian know |fcat he was apprised of 
the proposal that had been made, and con* 
.gratulated him^ asd all the parties ton* 
cerned,on the prospect of such an agreeable 
connexion. Vivian was quite ui;(prepared 
to speak to any one, much less to a lawyer, 
lipon this subject j^ he had not even thought 
of the means of obeying lady Julia, by with* 
drawing his suit; therefore; with a mixture 
of vexation and%tnbarrassment ip his man- 
^ Ber, he answered, in commonplace phrases,' 
meant to convey no precise meaning, and 
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endeavoured to- disengage himself from his 
companion; but the lawyer, who had 
fastened upon him, linking his arm in Vi«- 
vian's, continued to walk him up and down., 
under the great gateway, saying that he ' 
had a word or two of importance for* hit 

m 

private ear. This man had taken ;nuch 
pains to insinuate himself into Viirian's fa- . 
vour, by the most obsequious and o£Gicioi|s 
attentions ^ though his flattery had at first 
been disgusting, yet, by persevering in his 
show of civility, he had at length inclined 
Yivian to think that he was too harsh in 
his first judgment, and to belieVe that, 
^' after all, Mainwaring was a good friendHy 
fellow, « though his maimer was against 
him/' , • 

Ml*. Mainwaring, with many profe.ssions 
of regard for Vivian, and with sundry pre- 
misings that he hazarded himself by the 
communication, took the liberty of hin^ing^ 
that he guessed, from Mr. Vivian's manner 
this morning, that obstacles had arisen on 
the part of a youpg lady who should be 
nameless ; and he should make bold to add 
that, in his private opit^on, the said obsta- 
cles would never be iovovedAwhilst a cer^ 
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tain person remained in Ae castle, and 
v^hilst the young lady alluded to was allow- 
ed to spend so much of her time studying 
with her brother when well, or nursing him 
when sick, Mr. Main waring declared, that 
^le was perfectly astonished at lord Gliston- 
bury'p blindness or imprudengs in keeping 
this per«on in the house, after the hints his 
lordship nad received, and after all the 
proofs that must or may have fallen within 
his cognizance, of the arts of seduction that 
had been employed. Here Vivian inter- 
rupted Mn" Mainwaring, to beg that he 
would hot keep him longer in suspense by 
itm^ndoe&,. but that he would name dis- 
tinctly the object of his suspicions^ This, 
howdH^er, Mr. Mainwaring begged to be ex- 
cused^ f£om doiqg : ' he woul.d only sfa^ke 
his head and smile, and leave people to 
their own sagacity and penetration. Vivian 
ijfarmly answered, that, if Mr. Mainwaring 
meant Mr. Russell, he was well assured 
that Mr. Mainwaring was utterly- mistaken 
in attributing to him any but the wost ho* 
nourable conduct. 

Mr. Mainwaring smiled, and shook his 
head-r-stmled agais^ and sighed, and hoped 
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Mr, Vivian waj right, and observed, that 
time would show ; and that, at all events, 
he trusted Mt*. Vivian would keep pro- 
foundly secret the hint which his friend- 
ship had, indiscreetly perhaps, hazarded. 

Scarcely had Mr. Mainwaring retired, 
when captain Pickering met and seized 
upon Vivian, led to the same subject, and 
gave similar hints, that Rusself was the 
happy rival who had secretly made him- 
self master of lady -Julia's heart. Vivian, 
though much astonished, finding that these 
gentlemen agreed in their discoveries or 
their suspicions, still defended his friend 
Russell, and strongly protested that he 
would be responsible for his honour with 
his life, if it were necessary. The captftin 
shrugged his shoulders, said it was none of 
his business, that, as Mr. Vivian tooU it up 
so wannfys he should let it drop; for it 
was by no means hii% intention to get into a 
quarrel with Mr. Vivian, for whom he had 
a particular regard. This said, with all the 
frankness of a soldier, captain Pickering 
withdrew, adding, as the clergyman pae^d 
at this instant — " There's a man, who 
could tell you more than any of us, if he 
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woald; but, snug's the W6rd with Wick- 
sted/' 

Vivian, in great anxiety find much curi- 
osity, appealed to Mr. Wicksted : he pro- 
tested t[)at he khew nothing, suspected no- 
thing, at least could venture to say nothing ; 
for these were very delicate family matters, 
and everv gentleman should, on these occa- 
sions, make it a principle to i^e with his 
own eyes.— Gradually, however, Mr. Wick- 
sted let out his opinion, and implij^ infi* 
nitely more than captain Pickering or Mr. 
Mainwaring had asserted. Vivian still 
maii^tained, in the warmest terms, that it 
was impossible bis friend Russell should be 
to blame. Mr. Wicksted simply pronounced 
th« word friend with a peculiar emphasis, 
an^, with an incredulous smile, left him to 
hisVeflections. Those reflections were pain- 
ful ; for, though he defended Russell from 
the attacks of others,, yet hte had not suffi- 
cient firmness of mind completely to resist 
the sugge<tion8 of suspicion and jealousy, 
particularly when they had been corrobo^ • 
rated by so many concurri^ig testimonies. 
He had no Ignger the coujrage to go imme*- 
diately to Russell, to tell him. of his pro- 
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poBal for lady Julia, or to speak to hinl of - 
any o£ his secnet feelings; but, turning 
away from the staircase that led to his 
friend's a{)artment, he determined to iro- 
serve Russell with his own eyes, before he 
should decide upon the truth or falsehood 
of the accusations which had been brought 
against him. Alas ! Vivian was n# longer 
in a condKtion to obcerve with his own eyesj 
his imagination was ^ perturbed, that he 
could neither see nor hear any thing as it 
really was* When he next saw Russell and 
kdy Julia together, he Pondered at his 
UijQiSness, in not having somi^r perceived 
their mutual attadhment : notwithstanding , . 
that lady Julia bad now the strongest mo- 
tives to suppress every indication of her 

m 

passien, symptoms of it Jbroke out conti^ 
nually, the more violent, perhaps, from her 
endeavburs to conceal them. He knew 
that she was passionately in love with Rus- * 
sell ; and that Russell should not have per* 
ceivcd what every other man, even every in- 
different spectator, had discovered, appear- 
ed incredible. Russell's calm manner and^ 
entire self-possession sometimes provoked 
Vivian, and sometimes quelled his suspi- 
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cions ; sometimes he looked upon this calai'* 

■ 

ness as the extreme «pf art, sometimes as a 
proof of innocence, which could not be 
cflfunterfeit. At que moment he was so 
much struck with Russell's friendly coun- 
tenance, that, quite ashamed of his suspi- 
cions, he was upon the point of speaking 
openly #0 him ; but, unfortunately, these in- 
tentions were frustrated by some flight ob- 
stacle. At length miss Strlctland, who had 
lately been very courteous to Mr. Vivian, 
took an opportunity of drawing him into 
one of the recdised windoVs ; wliere,* with 
infinite difficulty in bringing herself to ||ieak 
/ on such a subject, after inconcervable brid- 
liftgs of the head, and contortions of every 
muscle of her neck, she insinuated to him 
her fears, that ray lord Glistonbury 's«confi* 
dence had been very ill placed in lord lid- 
hurst's tutor : she was aware that Mr. Rus- 
sell had the honour of Mr. Vivian's friend- 
ship, but nothing could prevent her from 
speaking, where she felt it to be so much 
her. duty ; and that, as from the unforitu- 
nate circumstances in the family she had 
no longer any Jnfluence^over lady Julia 
Lidhurst, nor any chance of being listened 
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to on such a subject with patience by lord 
Glistonbury, she thought the best eqjirse 
she could take was to apply to Mr.Rus- 
selPs friend^ who. might poaubly, by his 
interference, prevent the utter disgrace and 
ruin of one branch of a noble family. 

Miss Strictland, in all she said, hinted 
not at Vivian's attachment to lady Julia, 
and gav#him no reason to believe that she 
was apprised of # his having proposed for 
her ladyship : she spoke with much modera- 
tion and candour ; attributed all lady Ju- 
lia's errors to the imprudence of her new 
govWiiess, miss Bateman : miss Strictland 
now showed a desire not ta 4|^9 but to 
prevent mischief; even the circumlocutions 
and stiffiiess of her habitual prudery did 
not, on this occasion, seem unseasonable; 
therefore what she suggested made a great 
impression on Vivian. He still, however, 
defended Aussell, and assured miss Strict- 
land that, from the long experience he had 
himself had of his friend's honour, he was 
convinced th^^t no temptation could shake 
his int^iity. Miss Strictland had formed 
her opinion on this point, she said, and it 
would be in vain to argue against it. Evexy 
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hew assertion ; the belief of each new per- 
son who spoke to him on the subject ; the 
combination, the coincidenoe of all their 
pinions, %wought his mind to sucli a 
height of jeiUonsy, that he was now^ ab- 
solutely incapable of using his reason. He 
.went in search of Russell, but in no fit 
mood to speak to him as he ought. He 
looked for him in his own, in ford Lid-- 
hurst's apartment, in ^vw} sitting room in 
the castle ; but Mr. Russell was not to be 
found : at last lady Sarah's maid, who heard 
him inquiriqg for Mr. Russell from^the 
servants, Itold bim, ^* she fiincied thatfk'he 
took thi^||||||u\)le to go to the west walk, he 
might find -Mr. Russell, as that was a fs^ 
vourite yalk of his.*^ Vivian hurried thi- 
ther, with a secret expectation of finding 
lady Julia with himt— there they both were 
*in earnest conversation : as he approach- 
ed, the trees concealed him front view i^and 
Vivian heard his own namse repeated 

" Stop r* cried he, advandusg — *^ Let 
me not overbear your secrets-~I am not a 
traitor to my friends!'' . - • 

As he spoke, his eyes fixed with an ex- 
pression of concentrated ra^ lipon Rus«^ 
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selL TerFified by Vivisn's soiAien and 
strange appearance and address, ^d still 
more by the fierce Isok he cast on Rus-* 
seUy lady Julia started and ut|pred a faint 
scream. With astenishm^nt, but witbotit 
losing his self-command, Russell advanced 
towards Vivian, saying, ** You are out jQf 
your senses, my dear friend !—— I will not 
listen to -you in your present humour.— 
Take a turn or two with me t& cooj your- * 
sel£ — The anger of a^ friend should always 
be allowed three minutes' grace at leaist"—* 
added Russell, smiling, and endeavouring 
to dmw Vivian away : but Vivian ^tood 
immoveable; Russell's calmness, instead 
of bringing him to .his senses, only in- 
creased his anger ; to his distempered 
imagination this coolness seemed perfi- 
dious dissimulation. 

** You, ciannot deceive me longer, Mr.^ 
Russdil, by all youBart T' cried he. *• Though 
I am the la^t to open my eyes, I have'op^n- 
ed thaem. Why did you pretend to be my 
counsellor aond &iend; wheii you were ti^f 
rival-? — yvheii y9U kniew that you were my 
successful rival F-'—^-Yes^ — st*t and affect 
astomshment ! Ye»^lo(^ if you ci^n, witH 
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innocent ikrprise upon that lady ! — Say^at 
you h^ not betrayed her £ither*s confix 
dence! — say, that yon have not practised 
upon her u^uarded heart !-— say, that you 
do not know that she loves you to distrac- 
tion !" 

" Oh ! Mr. Vivian, what have you done!'^ 
cried lady Julia; — she cduld say no more,- 
but fell senseless on the ground.-*-Viviail's 
' anger was at once sobered by this sight. 

** Whit have I done T' repeated he, as 
they taised her from the ground. ^ Wretch ! 
dishonourable villain that I am! I have 
betrayed her secret — But I thought every 

body knew it ! Is it possible that yotc 

did not Jcnow it, Russell ?'' 

Russell made no reply, but ran to the 
river which was near them for some water 
— Vivian was incapable of aflfording^kny as- 
distance, or even of forming a distinct idku 
As iSoon as lady Julian returned to her 
soBsef, Russell' withdrew; Vivian threw 
. himself on his. knees^ before her, and said 
something about tbe Violence of his passion 
— rhis sorrow — and her forgiveness. *— 
" Mr. Vivian," said lady Jutia, turning 
to him with a mixture of despair and^ig^ 
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iiit^^in her manner, ^^ da not kneel to me ; 
do not make use of any ^commonplace * 
phrases — I cannot, at this moment, forgive 
you— You have done me aii' irreparable 
injury. I confided a secret to you — ^a se- * 
cret known to no .human being but my 
father and yourself— you have revealed it, 
and to whom?-* — Sooner woiild t. have 
had it proclaimed to the whole world, than 
to ■ ; for what is th# opinion of 

the whole world to me, compared to his I 

Sunk, lost perhaps, in his esteem! 

Sir, you have done me, indeed, an 

irremediable injury !'*— I trusted to^ your 
honour — your discretion*-^and you have be- 
trayed, sacrificed me." 

" Vile suspicions.!" cJried Vivian, strik- 
ing his forehead — '^ How coi^ld I listen to 
them for a moment !" 

*• Suspicions of Mr* Russell!'* crjecj 
JuKa, with a look of higfa^ indignation—^ 
" Suspicions of your noble-minded friend ! 
^— What wickedness ! or what weakness !" 

" Weakness !— miserable- weakness! — the 
sudden effect of jealousy ; and coulfl you 
know, lady Julia, by what means, by what 
arts, my mind^as worked up to this insa- 
nityl'* 
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^ < I cannot li&te^ to ih'iA la^w^ Mr.Tivian, *' 

' interra|{|;ed lady Julijc^-^* my thoughts^ can- 
mot fix u^on such things^ I ^cannot ^ back 
to the past-7What is done tiannot Ibe im- 

* done — What has been said cannot be mm- 

said. YotL cannot recall your "words-r- 

tlfiey were Heard— they were understood. — , 
I beg you to Teave me, iiv,* that I may have, 
leisure to . think^f possible, to consider 

< what y«t reopiisis ibr me to do. — I have i^o 
friend^ — none, none willing or capable of 

. adjvising me ! I begged c^ofi to leave me, 


sir." . 


Vivian could not, at. this moment^ decide^ 
whether h^ ought or ought, not to tell lad^ 
Julia that her seoret w^ known, or at leas( 
suspected, by many individuals of the fa- ' 
mily. . . ' , . 

** 'ifbfere's a servant o» the terrace ,who 
^e^s to be looking i^r us,*' said- Vivian ; 
•' I had something o? consequence tp sa^ — 

but this man " 

' ^^ My lady; miss Bateman desired me to 
let you know, my lady, that there is thelady 
Playdels, and the colonel, and sir James^lbi 
the drawing'^room, just cone;r^«iuid she 
b^s, my lady, yll^^wiH be fjAease^torcome 
hem ; for miss ^teman's waiting fw 
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you, my ia^y^'tO: repeat tl^e verses, |he bid 
me say, my lady." / 

" Go to them, Mr. Vivian j I cantiot go.'* 

" My lady,*' persisted the footman, " my 
lord himself begged you to come ; and he 
and all the gentlemen have beeif looking 
for you every where." 

" Return to my*father, then, and say that - 
I am coming immediately." 

" Forced into cotnpany !'* thought lady 
Julia, as she walked slowly towards the 
house ; ^^ coaipelled to appear calm and ■ 
gay, wllen my heart is ■ What a life of 
dissimulation l^How unworthy of me, form- 
ed, as I was once pronounced to be, for 
every ihing tliat is good and great ! — But I 
am no linger mistress of mysdlf-~no soul 
left but for one object.-n--Why did I not 
better guard my heart ? — No ! — i^at^ier, why 
can I not follow its diCJtates, and at 4nce 
avow and justify its choice ?'* 

Vivian interrupted lady JubVs reverie bjKv 
pointing out to her, as they passed alongllP' 
the terrace, a group of heads, •in one of the 
back windows of the castl^i that seemed to 
be watching them very earnestly* Miss 
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Sirktkipdi'i fiice^was foremofit"; half her 
bdjj^y wai eut of the window ; and as she 
drew bad^ tikey heard her say— ^* It kr not 
be! — It* ifl not he!" — As they passed 
anolber froni of the castle, another party 
se^Qied tA be upon the watch at a staircase 
window; — the lawyer, the captain, the 
dergyman'a heads appeared for a moment, 
an^ vanished^ 

■ • 

^^ They aeeta all to be upon the watch 
for us^" said Viviaa. 

^ Meanness 1" cried lady Julia. •* To 
watch or to be watebed, I know not which 
ig most degrading ; \mt i cannot think they 
are watching us^" 

** My dear lady Julia ! — yet Itet me call: 
you dear this once — my hopes ace gone !«^ 
even for your foi^veness I have no rig^t 
to hope*-but let me do you one piece, of 
service "^ let me put your c^en temper on 
its guard. You flatter yourself ijiat the 
secret you confided to me is not known to 
any body living but to your father— I have" 
reason to believe that it is suqpected^ if not 
positively known^ by several other personr 
intiliis castle." 
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"Impossible!" 

" I am ceiftaini too ceftdlfti of ^it I 
say;" 

Lady Jiilia madie a saddefi ^tcqpi ; an^d, ^ 
after a {Taase; exclaimed — 

*< ^ Then farewell hope ! And, with hope, fiurewell fear !' '* 

" My lady, my lord s6ht Ae a^aln, for 

my lord^s very impatient for you, myiady,"' 

said tlie same foohnan, retm^pitig;. Lotfd 

GHstonbury met them in the haih-^** Why; 

Julia! where have yba bicn all ifhWtSme ?** 

He began in an imp'eriotRr toiife ; liiit, ffee^ 

iiig Mr, Vivian, his brow greW smooth and 

his voice good humoured iiistantfy,-^^* HU ! 

-So! So I — Hey! \^ell!— All riglit! aU' 

rigfit !-:JGdbd girl ! Gobd girl t-^^Timfe for 

for every thing -^ Hey! Mr/ ViViaii ? — ' ^ 

* Qja€ hi sblitude est cbaitriari^ !' as Vol- 

taire sraiys^^fieg pardbn fot areiiding for you ; 

but ittljffi'Uptibn, you Eriow^ pieVints iites^ 

cUU^'s <Jri the stage from growing tirci. 

soni^j and th^ ste^e, they siy, hiold^ th« 

mfiror lij) to nature. But there^s no n^ui^ 

now Idft' to hold the iiiirrof up, to, except in 

a fe^ odd instaifc^si 2& in m/Xutia Hercrl— •* 

Where so fait; my^ blushing datiihjif^" 

N S 
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** i thought you wished,- sir, that T should 
go to tedy Playdel and sir Jailies/* 

" Ay, ay; I sent for you te repeat those 

* • charmingvverses for them, that I could riot 
clearly remember.— Go up ! go ,up ! — We'll 
follow yoij ! — We have a word or two to say 
about something — That's nothing to you/* 
^ord Glistonbury kept Vivian for a full 
hour in a state of considerable embarrass- 

4 ment, talking to him of lady Julia, implying, 
that she was favourably disposed towards 

' him ; but that she had a little pride, that 
might^make her affect the contrary at first.. 
ThQn Qime a disquisition on pride, with 
quotations and common-places ; — then a 
eulogtum, by l^is lordship^ on his lordship's 
own knowledge of the human hearty and 
more especially of that " moving toy-shop," 
the female heart ; — then anecdotes illustra* 
tive, comprising the gallantfjev of thirty 
years in various ranks of life, with siiitable 
bon-mots and embellishments ; — then a 
little French sentiment, by way ^ of , moral, 
with some philosophical axioms, to show 
thaty though he had led such a gay life, be 

^ had been a deep thinker, and that, though 
nobCKiy could have thought that he had 
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had time for reading, his genius had sup- 
plied him, he coild not himself really tell 
how, with what other people with the studj 
of years could not master : — all which Vi- 
vian was compelled to hear, whilst he was 
the whole time impatient to get away, that 
he might search for Mr. Russell, with whom 
he was anxious to have an explanation. 
But, at last, when lord Glistonbury i^t 
him free, he was not nearer to his object! 
Mr. Russell, he found upon 'inquiry, had 
not returned to the castle, nor did he re- 
turn to dinner ; he sent word that he was 
engaged to dine with a party of^gentlemen 
at a literary club, in a country town nine 
miles distant. Vivian spent the greatest 
part of the evening in Lord Lidhurst's 
apartment, expecting Russell's return ; but 
it grew so late, that lord Lidhurst, who was 
still indisposed, went to bed: and when 
Vivian quitted his lordship, he met Russell's 
servant in the gallery, who said his mastei 
had been come in an hour ago : *' but, sir,** 
added the man, *' my master won't let you 
see him, I am sure ; for he would not let me 
in, and he said, that, if you asked for him, I 
was to answer, that he could not see you to- 
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» xiight.V— Vivian knocked in y^n at Rus- 
c' lieirs door ; be could ipt gain admission ; 
sp he went i^lucj^antly to b€d, deterptiined 
to riae ypry early, that he might see his 
friend a^ soon as possijplej^ obtain, his for- 
giveness for th^ past, and ask his advice for 

. the future. 


1 
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CHAPTER X, 




Suspense, curiosity, love, jealousy, remotges 
any one of which is enough to keep a person ' 
awake all night, by turns agitated poor 
Vivian so violently, that, for several liourfi 
he could not close his eyes } but, at last, 
' when quite exhausted, he fell into a pro* 
found sleep. The first image that came 
before his mind, when he awoke in the 
morning, was that of lady Julia ; his next 
recollection was of Russell-— ' 

*' Is Mr. Russell up yet?" said Viviaiv to 
his servant, who was bringing in his boots* 

*' Up, sir ! Oh yes, hours ago ! — he was 
^at day-break ! " 

*^ Off!" cried Vivian, starting up in his 
bed J " Off I— Where is he gone ?" 

'*I can't say, sir — Yes, indeed, sir, I 
heard Mr. Russell's man say, that lus master 
was going post to the north, to some old 
uncle, that was taken ill, which he heard i 
about at dinner, from some of those gentle^ ^ 
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nien tvJierehe dined yesterday ; but I can't 
' . say positively. But he^'s a letter he left 
4^ for you with me" 

"^letters— Give it me !— Why didn't 
you'givl^it me sooner?" 

" *Why really, sir, you lay so sound, I 
didn't care to waken you, especially as you 

were so angry with me for wakening you 

* 

the other morning ; and I was up so late 
myself, too, last night." 

^ Leave me now ; I'll ring when I want 
you." 


" To C. Vivian, JSa^j. 

" I would not see you, after what passed 
** yesterday, because I feared that I should 
*^ not speak to you with temper. — Lest you 
** should misinterpret any thing I h^^e for- 
** merly said,^l %\xsV now solemnly assure 
•* you, that I llever ^ad the lightest suspi- 
" cion of the secret (you revealed to me, till 
•* the mqment Vhen it was betrayed by 

your indiscretion. Still I can scarcely 

creflit what appears to me so improbable; 

bu^ even under this unceftftinty, I think 
^ ** it my duty to leave this fatlBy. Had the 
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If 

*' slightest idea of what you suggested ever 
^* crossed my iouiginatioiiy I should then 
^' have acted as I do now. I sa^ this^ not 
*• to justify myself, but to convince you, 
\hat what I formerly hinted about reserve 
of manners and prudence was merely a 
general reflection. 
For my own part, I seem to act he<* 
^^ ROicALLT ; but I must disclaim that ap-^ 
plause, to which I am not entitled. All 
^' powerful as the temptation must appear 
'* to you, dangerous as it must have been, 
^' in other circumstances, to me, I cannot 
^^ claim any merit for resisting its influ« 
** ence. My safety I owe neither to m/o^n 
'•.prudence nor fortitude. I will be still 
" more explicit. Lest I s]^ould leave any 
'^ doubts respecting my feelings and senti* 
« ments, which. might be injurious to Hne 
'* happiness of one fof whose happinens I 
" am most eaibestly and gratefully anxious; 
" I must now, Vivian, impar£ to you a se- 
** cret, which you are at liberty to confide 
where and when you think necessary — 
my* heart is, and has long been engaged. 
" Whilst you vf^re attached to miss Sid* 
** ney, I endeavoured to .subdue my love 
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** for her j attd wery symptom rfit wa^ I 
^' hope and believte^ sofifmsBed. Thi$ de^ 
^'daratioli cannot now give you any pain ; 
^* except 90 far as it may^ perhaps^ excite in 
^* your mind some remorse, for having un- 
** warrantably, unwcH'thily, and weakly, 
f^ suffered yourself to feel suspicions of a 
true friend. Well as I know the infirmity 
of your ehti^racter^ and willing as I have 
^< always been to make allowance for a 
^iluilt which I thought time and experi- 
^^ ence would correct, I was not prepared 
*^ for this last stroKie ; I never thought your 
^^ weakness of mind woidd have shown itself 
^An suspicion of your best, your long«tried 
** friend. — But I am at last convinced, that 
^* your mind is not strong enough for con- 
^* fldence and friendship. I pity, but I see 
** ^at I can no longer serve ; and I feel 
*^ fhat Pcan no longer esteem you. Fare- 
" well ! Vivian. — May yon find a friend, 
*• who win supply to yon the place of 

** H. Russell/* 

Vivian knew Rnsseirs character too well 
to flatter himself, that the latter part of this 
letter was written in anger that would 
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qaiekiy subside } £bom tb^ tone ^f tbe \H* ' 
ter, hc^felt that Rufiictt wa^ deegjly o|BN94e4« 
In the whdie course oif hi^ Uf4 h% h^ $fa- 
piraded oa RusseU's friendship aa^a soU4 
blessing, of which he could aever btf 49^ 
prived by apy chwge of circu»8tence»-4qr 
any possible chance in hiimAn afiairs i BfidL 
xwrn, to haye lost such a friend by his 9W«b 
fol^Ys by his own weakness^ Wia* a J9W&^ 
tune oi which he could bardly believe tht 
ireality* At the sa«ae mocoeat, too^ hff 
learned how nobly Rusaell bsd behftved to-* 
wwds him, in the moal trying situation m 
yiAkich the human h^art can be pj^acedt 
JS.usseir]9[ love for Selina S^ney* ViviadahaS 
never till this instil suspected* ^^ What 
i&teey what cMisiaKd of mind ! ~- Whs^ 
magnanimity !— Wkat a gmmom &ii^d 09 
has ever been to me ! — and I -' — ^ 

Poor Vivian, always tmffmg wd olwqys 
penitent, was so much absorbed by sorrow 
for the toss of Russell's friendship, that bf 
fiould nol for some time think eVen pf the 
Mter esits of his love, or consider tb^ ^van^ 
tagewhiphhe might deriv^&om the f|1>«ence 
q£ his f ival, and firem thatrival's^npli«iil46- 
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cWatioh, that Ris, affections were irrevoca- 
bly eifgaged* Bj degrees these ideas rose 
clearly to Vivian's view ; his hopes revived* 
Lady Julia would see the absolute impossi- 
bility of Russell's returning, or of his ac- 
cepting her afifection ; her good sense, her 
pride^ would in time subdue this hopeless 
passion ; and Vivian was generous enoigh, 
w sufficiently in love, to feel that the value 
of her heart would not be diminished, but 
rather increased, in his opinion, by the sen* 
sibility she had shown to the talents and 
virtues of his friend. His Jriend, Vivian 
ventured now to call him ; for, with the 
hopes of love, the hopes of friendship rose» 
♦' All may yet be wdl ! " said he to him- 
self. *' Russell will forgive me when he hftan 
how I was worked upon by those parasites 
and prudish busybodies, who infused their 
vile suspicions into my mind. Weak as it 
is, I never will allow that it is incapable, of 
confidence or of friendship!-* No! Russell 
will retract that harsh sentence. When 
he is happy, as I am. sure I ardently 
hope he will be, in Selina's love, he will 
restore me to his favour. Without his 
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fiiendsbip, I Could not be satisfied ^th my- 
self, or happy in theitiU accomplishment of 
all my other fondest hopes.*' 

By the time that hope had thus revivfd 
and renovated our hero's soul ; by the time 
that his views of things bad totally changed, 
and that the colour of his future destiny 
hsA turned from black to white — ^from all 
gloom to all sunshine ; the minute hand of 
^e clock had moved with unfeeling regu^^^^ 
larity, or, in plain^ unmeasured prose, it was 
now eleven o'clock, and thcee times Vivian' 
had been warned that breakfast was ready. 
—When he entered the room, tl^ first 
thing he heard, as usual, was miss Bate^ian^s 
voifce, who was declaiming upon some sen- 
timental point, all in ^^ the high subli^le of 
deep absurd." — Vivian, little interested in 
this display, and joining neither in the open 
flattery nor in the secret ridicule with which 
the gentlemen wits aild amateurs listened 
to the Rosamunda, looked round fi^r lady 
Julia.—-** She breakfasts in her own room 
this morning," whispered lord GTlistonbury, 
before Vivian had even pronounced her 
ladyship's name. 
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«< So \^ said Mr. Pickeriiigy ^^ ^^e tiave 
lost Mr« Russet tkis moming !" 

<< Yes/' said lord Gliatoobiiry, *^ he i¥98 
farced to hurry away to the noctbf I find, to 
an M uck uncle." 

<^ Lord Lidhurst, I'm afraid, will break 
liis hearffw want of him/' cried the lawyer, 
in a tone that might either pass foreartest 
OT irony, accordifag to the fancy of the in- 
terpreter. 

*^ Lord Lidhurst, did you say ?** cried th« 
captain——** Are you sure you meant kard 
Lidhurst? I don't apprehend that a young 
nobleioan ever broke his heart qficr his 
tutor. But I was goiii^ to remarks— ^^ 

What farther the captain was goijig to 
remark can never be known to the worid } 
for lord Glistonbury so startled him by the 
loud and rather angry tone in which he 
called for the (H'eani, wfaid^ stood with ^ 
captain, that all his few ideas wen^ put |^ 
flight. Mr. Pickering, who noticed lord 
GUstonbury's displeasure, now resumed the 
conyersatTOH about Mr. Rus^U in a new* 
tone i and the lawyer and he joined in i 
eulogy upon that gentleman. Lord Glistonp 
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bnrysaid not a word, but looked emhite* 
TMsed. Mm Strictlasid cleared her throat 
seTeral times, and locked mfinitely more 
r%id and mysterious than usual. Lady 
Glistofibury and ladj S^rah, ditto— nlitti^ 
Almost every body, except such visitors as 
were strangers at the castle, perceived that 
there was something extraordinary going 
on in the fiimily ; and the gloom and eon« 
stiaint spread so, that, towards the close of 
breakfast, nothing was uttered, by prudent 
peo^fJie, iNit awkward sentences about the 
weather — the wind — and the likelihood 
of there being a nipiil frmn the continent. 
Still through all this, regardless and un- 
knowing of it all, the Rosamunda talked 
on, happily abstracted, egotistically secured 
&om the pains ef sympathy or of curiosity, 
by the all-sufficient power of vanity., Even 
her patron, lord Glistonbury, was at last 
provoked and disgusted. He was heard, 
undw his breath, to pronounce ar contempt, 
tuous Pshaw/ and) as he rose from the 
breakfast table, he whispered to Vivian— 

•* There's a woman, now, who thinks of 
nothing living but herself! — All talkie 
taSkke !— I b^in to be wf ary of her.- — ^ 
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Gentlemen/' continued hialordshjp, ♦* IVe 
letters to write this morning.— —You*ll ride 
— you'll walk — ^you're for the billiard-room, 

I suppose. Mr. Vivian, I shall find you 

in my study, I hope, an hour hence ; 
but first I have a little business to settle/' 
With evident embarrassment lord Gti3ton- 
bury retired. Lady Glistonbury, lady Sa- 
rajif and miss Strictland, each sighed; then, 
with looks of intelligence, rose and retiridd. 
The company separated soon afterwards, 
and went to ride, to walk, or to the billiard- 
room, and Vivian to the study, to wait there 
for lord Glistonbury, a])d to meditate upon 
what might be the nature of his lordship's 
business. As Vivian crossed the gallery, 
th^ door of lady Glistonbury's dressing- 
room opened, and was shut again instanta- 
neously b^f^^mi^s Strictland ; but not before 
he saw lady Julia, kn^eeling at her father's 
feet, whilst lady Glistonbury and lady Sa- 
rah were standing, like statues, on each side 
of his lordship. Vivian waited a full hour 
afterwards in tedious suspense in the study. 
At last he heard doors open and footsteps, 
and he judged that the family council bad 
broken up y he l£i4d (lown a book, of which 
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he had read the same page ov^r six times, 
without any one of the words it contained 
having conveyed a single idea to his mind. 
Lord Glistonbury came in, with jpapers and 
parchments in his hands. 

. *' Mr. Vivian, I am afraid you have been 
waiting for me — I have a thousand pardons 
to ask~*I really could not come any sooner 
— I wished to speak to you — Won't you sit 
down ? — We had better sit down quietly — 
Ther«^s no sort of hurry.'* <. 

His lordship, however, seemed to l^e in 
great agitation of spirits ; and Vivian was 
convinced that his mind must be interested, 
iu an extraordinary manner, because he did 
not, as was his usual practice, digress to fifty 
impertinent episodes before he came to the 
point. He only blew his nose sundry times ; 
and then at once said-— 

*' I wish to speak to you, Mr. Vivian, 
about the proposal you did me the honour 
to make for my daughter Julian. Mr. Main- 
waring, my lawyer, tells me that you put 
your rent ];oll and these "papers into his 
hands. Every thing very handsome on 
your part — But difficulties have occurred 
on ours — very extraordiaai% difficulties — 
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Julia, I understand, h^s binted to you, sir^ 

tlie nature of those difficult^s Ob ! Mr. 

Vivia,n/S$aid lord Glistonbury, suddenly 
quitting the. constrained voice in which he 
spoke, and giving way to his natural fisel- 
ings— ** You are a man of honour and 
feeling, and ?» father may trust you! — 
He:fe*s my girl-^^ charming girl she is; 
^ift knowing nothijng of the world, self- 
\f tiled, romantic, open hearted, imprudent 
beyonjj conceptioQ— Do not listen to any 
of tlie foolish things she says to you» — 
X9^ are a man of sense; yoiikve her ; wd 

, you are every way suited to her— it is the 

first wish of my heart, 1 4ell you frankly^ to 
see her your wife— *Then do not let her 
childish folly persuade you that hev affec- 
tiorMi are engaged— Klon't listen to any such 
stuff. We all know what the first loves of 

f a girl of sixteen must be — • But it's our 

fault my fault, my fault, since they will 

have it so 1 care not whose fault it is; 

but we have had very improp^ people 
a]M)ut her— very! — very!--rBut all may 
be well yet, if you, sir, will be steady, and 
save her, save her from herself«-^I would 
further sqgg^t- ** 
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jpord Gljstonbury was going on, probably^ 
to have weakened by amplification the ef- 
fect of what he had said, when lady Julia 
entered tl\e roqin ; and, advancing with dig- 
nified determination of manner, said^- 

** I have your commands, father, that I 
should see Mr. Vivian again^rrl obey." 

*^ That is right— that is my darling Ju- 
lia; I always knew she would justify my 
high opinion fiPher." Lord Glistonbury at- 
tempted to draw her towards hifn; lucidly} 

but, with an unaltered manner, that seemed 

" ■* • » • 

as if sh^ supprei$s$d strong emotipb, she ^Xt^ 

swered— 

*^ i do not deserve your caresses, fattier; 
do not oppress me with praise that I can- 
not merit— I wish 4o speak to Mr. Vi- 
vian without control and without wit- 


ness.'* 


Lord Glistonbury rose ; and, growing red 
and alm6st inarticulate with anger, exclaim- 


^' Remember, Julia ! Itemember, lady 
Julia Lidhurst ! that if you say what you 
said you would say, and what I - said you 
should not say— I — lord Gli|tonbury, your 
fath^or— I, as well as all the rest of your fa- 
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mily, utterly disclaim and cast you off for 

ever ! YouUl be a thing without fortune 

— without friends — without a name — with- 
out a being in the world — lady Julia Lid- 
hurst!" . ' 

" I am well aware of that," replied lady 
Julia, growing quite pale, yet without 
changing the determination of her counte- 
nance» or abating any .thing from the dig* 
nity of her manner — " I am well aware, 
jAat QMwbat I am about to do depends m| 
jRaviug, or my ceasing from this tnoment to 
fatlve, fortune, friends, and a father.'^ ^ 

Lortt Olistonbury stood' still for a mo- 
ment, fixed his «eyes upon her as if be 
would have read her soulf t)ut, without 
seeking to elude his^inquiry^ her.counte* 
n^ce seemed to offer itself to bis penetra- 
tion. 

" By Heaven ! there is no understanding 
this girl!** cried his lordshipi 't^Mr. Vi- 
vian, I trust her to your honour — to your 
knowledge of the- worjd -— to your good 
sense ; — in short, sir, te your love and con- 
stancy." 

" And I, sir,"— rsaid lady Julia, turning to 
Vivian after her fUtl^ had left the room, 
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and looking at Vivian so as to stop him 
short as he approached, and to disconcert 
him in the commencement of a passionate 
speech — " And I too, sir, trust to your 
honour, whilst I deprecate your love. — Im- 
prudient as I was in the first confidence I 
reposed in you, and much as I have suf- 
fered by your rashness, I now stand deter- 
mined to reveal to you another, yet more 
important, yet more humiliating secret— 
You owe me no gratitude, sir ! — I am com-r 
pelled, by the circumstances in which I am 
placed, either to deceive or to trust you. I 
must either become your wife, and deceive 
you mpst ^treacherously ; or I must ^trust 
you entirely, and tell you why it would be 
shamefu} that I should become your wife — 
shameful to me and to you.** 

" To me 1— -Impossible !" cried Vivian, 
bursting into> some passionate expressions of 
love and admiration. 

^^ Listen to me, sir ; and do not msMfi me 
any of these rash professions, of which you 
will soon repent. You think you are speak- 
ing to the same lady Julia you saw yesterday 
— No V- you^are speakin^jto a very different 
person— A few hours have* made a terrible 
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change. — Yon see before you, iir, one "ifho 
has been, till this day, the dailihg and 
pride of her ftftbeir ; who hsts Uved in thfe 
lap of luxury ; ^ho has beei^ flattered, ad- 
mired, by almost all who approached her ; 
Who had fortune, ^nd rank, and fair pros- 
piBCts in life, and yoUth, and spirits, and all 
the pride of prosperity ; who had, I be- 
lieve, good dispositions, perhaps fiome ta^ 
lents, and, I may say, a generouaf. heart; 
who might have bien — -but that is' dl 
over--^no matter what she might have been 
-—she is 

* A tale for cv'ry prating 'she.*— — 

Fallaii i^fallien ! fallen under the fe^i; of 
thoUt who Worishipped her ! faSlen b6loW 
the contempt of the contemptible I-^-^^-^ 
Worse ! worse ! fallen in her oWh opi- 
nion — never to rise again," 

Lady Julia's voice fatlr^^ and she ikwi 
forced to pause. She siirik upon a seat, 
and hid her face'*— for some moments she 
neither -saw nor heard ; but at Isrst, raisingf 
her head, she percdved Vivhm. 

'' You are iir afaiazerbent, sir! and I 
see yoD pity me ; but let me bc!g of you tl 

m ■ - ■ . i 
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restrain your feelings — -my oiiAi ate as much 
as I #can bear. Oh ! that I could ifecjtll a 
few hours of my existence I But I have' 
not yet been able to tell you what has 
passed. My father, my friends^ wish to 
coBce&l it from you : but, whatever l have 
dene, however low I have sunk, I will hot 
deceive, or be an accomplice in deceit. 
From my own lips you shall hear alK This 
motning at day-break, not being able to 
sleep, and having some suspicion that Mr. 
Russell would leave the castle, I roite, and 
whilst I was dressing, I heard thB' traitfp- 
ling of horses in th« court. I looked out of 
iB^ window, and saw Mr. BJusseirs man 
saddling his master's horsfe. I heard Mr. 
Ruaseli, a moment afterward)?, order the 
servant to take the horses to the giieat gate 
on the north road, 'and wait for him* there, 
as he intended to walk through the park. 
I thought these were the last word^ I should 
ever hene him speak LoVe took p^ossesirion 
of me — r stole softly down the little Btair* 
case that leads from my turret to ope of the 
back doors, and got out of the castle^ a^ I 
thought, unobserved: I hurried on, and 
waited in the gte^t oak wood^ thfough 
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which I knem Mr- Russell would pass. 
When I saw him coming nearer and nearer 
to me, I would have given the world to 
have been in my own room again — I hid 
myself among the trees — Yet, when he 
walked on in reverie without noticing me, 
taking me probably for one of the servants, 
I could not bear to think that this was the 
last moment I should ever see him, and I 
exclaimed — I know not what — But I 
know that at the sound of my . voice Mr. 
Russell started, and neVer can I forget the 

look ^— Spare me the rest! No!— I 

will not spare myself I offered iny 

heart, my hand', — and they were re^ 
jected ! — — In my madness I told him, 
I regarded neither wealth, nor rank, nor 

f 

friends, nor That I would rather live 

with him in obscurity, than be the greatest 

princess upon earth 1 said ^his and 

more — and I was rejected And even 

at this moment, instead of the vindictive 
passions which are said to fill the soul of a • 
woman scorned, I feel admiration for your 
noble friend : I have not done him justice ; 
I cannot repeat his words, or describe his 
manner. He persuaded, by bis eloquenct^ 
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eonipelled me to return to tl)is castle. He* 
took from me all hope ; he destroyed by 
one word all my allusions-— he told me that' 
he loves another. He has left me to de*< • 
spair^ to disgrace ; and yet I love, esteem^ 
and admire him, above all human beings ! 
Admire one who despises me!— Is it pos- 
sible P I know not, but it is so. 1 

have more to tell you, sir ! — As I returned 
to the castle, I was watched by miss Strict- 
land. How she knew all that had passed, 
I cannot divine ; perhaps it was by means 
o£ some spy who followed me, and whom 
I did not perceive : for I neither saw nor 
heard any thing but my passion. Miss 
Strictland communicated her discovery im-. 
mediately to my father. I have been these 
last two hours before a family tribunal. 
My mother, with » coldness a thousand 
times wone than my poor fathers rage, 
says^ that I have only /j^ccomplished her 
prophecies ; that she always knew and told 
my father that I should be a disgrace to my 
fiimily. But no . reproaches arc equal to- 
my own ; I stand self-condemned. I feel 
like one awakened from a dream. A few 
words ! — a sioglalook from Mr. Russell !— 

VOL* IV. o 
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how tbey have altered dl ny viewS) all my 
thoi^ts — ^Two hours' reflection — — Two 
hours, did I say ? — whole years^-^a whole ex- 
istence— 4iave passed to me in the last two 
hounH-I am a diifer^it creature*-^Bnt it is 
too late — too late ! — Sel£*estean is gone ! — 
happiness is over for me in this world." 

'* Happiness over for you ! " exclaimed 
Vivian, in a tone expressive of the deep in- 
terest he felt for lady Jnlia. — " Self-esteem 
gone!— No! lady JuKa; do not blame yomv 
self so severely for what has passed ! Kame 
the circumstances in which you have been 
placed ; blame the neglect, the perversity of 
others; above all, blame me-*— Uame ny 
folly — my madness; your secret nei^r 
would have been known« if I had not-**" 

" L thank you,'* interrupted lady Julia, 
rising from her. seat ; ^* but no consolation 
can be of any avaiL It neither consoles nor 
justifies me that* others have been to 
blame/' 

•' Ferm^ jSe, at least," pursued Vivian, 
<^ to spesi^jm my own sentiments for one 
moment. ; Permit me to say, lady Julia, 
that the <!onfidence with which you have 
jubt honoured moj instead of diminisjiing 
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my altachtnenty has iso raised my admiration 
for your candour aad magiiaKiimtty^tbat no 
obstades shall vanquisli my coMtancy* { 
will wait respectfully, and, if I can, pati« 
eatly^ till time ahaU bare effaced from yoofr 
miod these painful impressions; I sh^ 
neither ask nor aco^ of the interferei^ce nr 
influence of yovir father, or of any ^yeur 
friends ; I shall rely solely^n tf)e operation 
of your own excellent understending ; anel 
shall h&pe for my reward fi?oi» your iiob^ 
heart." 

'' You do not think it possiUe^'-^said lad^ 
JuIia,lookiiag at Vivian wi'l^ digi]^ified detort 
mination — * ^ You do not think it possible, 
after all that has passed, after all that I bare 
told yo^, that I could so &r degrade myself 
or you, as to entertain any thoughts of be- 
cooling your wife ? I spoke to ):ou as I have 
(lone, sir, in tihe first place, to save you from 
the misery of a vain attachment — I know 
what that is; I therefore wish to -prev^^M; 
others fromfeeling it. Batli^jmrn^aim^ 
tive which regarded my^M^ than yon. 
I confess I wished that^ir. AusselFs friend 
should not utterly dei^^Mae me — should not 
thpk of me merely as a romantic^ silh'^ per« 
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haps forward girh It has been my tnisfoN 
tune that the very desire I felt to improve 
* myself J the best dispositions of my heart j 
the perception of what was excellent ; the 
Enthusiasm for all that was wise and good» 
from the circumstances in which I was 
placed, and from the errors of my educa- 
tion, operated against me — decided and ac- 
celerated m;f ruin Ruin?— Yes! is it not 

ruin for a young woman, like me, of a noble 
&mily, of high hopes — beloved, respected 
g[s I Mras— — I cannot bear to think of it. 

FirewelM Mf. Vivian. You will not see 

me again.— -I sh|)l obtain permission to re- 
tire, to live with a relation in a distant part 
of the country ; where J shall no more 
be seen or heard of. My fortune will, I 
hope» be of us§ to my sister.— —My poor 
father ! — I pity him; he loves me: he loses 
his daughter for ever ; worso than loses her ! 
—My mother, too— I pity her ! for, though 
she does not love me, she will suffer for me ; 
she will su^ more even tban my father, by 
the disgrace that would be brought upon my 
family, if ever the secret should be publicly 
known — My brother ! -^ Oh ! my belov- 
ed brother r he knows* nothing yet of all 
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this ! — But why do I grieve you with my 
agony of mind? Forget tlpt lady Julia 
Lidhurst ever existed! — I wish you^^ail^ 
happiness which I can never enjoy — I wish 
you may deserve and win a heart caplble of 
feeling real love !— Adieu !" 
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CHAPTER XL 


.Convinced that all farther pursuit df lady 
Julia Lidhurst would be vain, that it could 
tend only to increase her difficulties and his 
mortification, Vivian saw that the best thing 
he could possibly do was t«-leave Gliston- 
bury. Thus he should relieve the whole fa- 
mily from the embarrassment of his pre- 
sence i, and^ by immediate change of scene 
and of occupation, he had the best chance 
of recov^ng from his 0wn disappointment. 
If lady Julia wa^ to quit the castle, he 
could have no inducement to stay ; if her 
ladyship remained, his continuing in her 
society would be still more dangerous to his 
happiness. Besides, he felt offended with 
lord Glistonbury, who evidently had wished 
to conceal from him the truth ; and, without 
considering what was just or honourable, 
had endeavoured to secure, at all events, 
an establishment for his daughter, and 
a connexion for his , family. . To the 
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weight of ftese reasons must be added a 
desire to see Mr. Russell^ aiid to efiect ^ 
reconciliatiQn with him. The accumulated 
force of all these motives had power to. over- 
come Viyian's habitual indecision ; his H&r- 
vant was surprised by an oiflet to^have 
every thing ready for his jottrney to town 
immediately. Whilst his man prepared to 
oVey, or at least to meditate upon the cause 
of this unusually decided order, our hero ^ 
went in quest of lord Glistonbury to pay his 
compliments to his lordship previous to his 
departure. His lord^ip was* in his daugh* 
ter Julia's dressing-room, and could n<tt be 
seen ; but presently he came to Vivian in 
great hurry and dwtress of mind. 

^* A sad stroke upon us, Mr. Vivian !— a 
sad stroke upon .us all — but most upon, me y 
for she was the child of my expectations-—— 
I hear she has told you every thing — You, 

also, have been very ill used Never was 

astonishment equal to mine when I heard 
miss Strictland's story. I need not cau-, 
tion you, Mr. Vivian, as to secrecy; you are 
a man of honour, and you see the peace of 
(mr whole family is at stake. The girl is 
going to a relation oi ours in Devonshire. 
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—Shan't stay herep— shan't stjfy hetc 

Disgrace to my family She who was my 

prid^— 'and, after all, says she ^ill never 

marry, — —Very well !r- very well! 1 

^all never see her again, that I %m deter- 

^ ininql rfpon r I told her, that if she did 

not behave t|ith common- sense and pro- 
priety, in her 4ast interview with you, I 
would give her up — and so I will, and so I 
.do— — The whole is lady Glistonbury's 

• fault — She never managed her rightly 
when she was a child— Oh ! I should put 
you on your guard in one particular — ^miss 
Bal^man knows nothing of what has hap- 
pened — I wish miss Strictlarid knew as 

, little — I hate her.7~What business had she 
to play the spy upon my daughter. She 

< does well to be a prude, for she is as ugly ^ 
sin. — But we are in her power..— She is to-go 
to-morrow with Julia to Devonshire. It 
will make a quarrel between me and miss 
Bateman— no matter for that ; for now, the 
sooner we get rid of that Rosamunda, too, 
the better — She talks me dea^ jind will let 
no one talk but herself, — And> between you 
and me, all this could npt have happened, if 
she had looked after her charge properly •-* 
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Not but Yihat I think miss Strictland ^pa^ 
still less fit to guide a girl of Julia's genius 
and disposition. All was done .wrong at 
first, and I always sai# so to lady Gliston* « 

bury. But, if tlie secret can be keptr-^ 

and that (lepends on you, my deii| friend — 
after six months' or a twelvemonths' ru^U 
cation with our poor parsop in the coustry, 
you will see how tamed afid dt>cile the girl 
will come back to us. — ^ This is my 
schem^i. but nobody shall know my"^ whole 
mind but you— I shall tqU Tier I will n€ver 
see hfff again ; and that will pacify lady 
Glistonbury,. and frighten. Julia into |ub« 
mission. Sbe say& shtf U never marry,— — 
Stuff! Stuff!— You don't Relieve her!-; — r 

m 

What man who has seen any thing of the 
world, ever believes such stuff?" 

Vivian's servant came into the room 
to ask his mister some question about 
horses. 

'* Going !— where ? Going ! — yvhen ? Go» 
ing — how ?*• cried lord Glistonbury, as 
soon as the servant withdrew. " Surely, you 
are not going to leave us, Mr. Vivian ?" 

Vivian explained his reasons — Lord Gli^ 
tonbury would not allow them any weight, 

o 5 
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entreated and insiq^ed that he should stay 
at least a few days longer ; for his going* 
^'jiist at ibis moment would seem -quite 
like a break up in tHe family, and would be 
tile most unfrien4i^ and criiel thing ima<> 
ginable.' V ' Why lord Glistonbury so ear- 
nestly pressed his stay» perhaps, even his 
lojrdihip himself did not exactly know ; for, 
tnth all the air of being a person of infinite 
address and depth of design, his lordship 
was in reality childishly incqpsisteiA$ what 
the French call iittonsSquent. On any sulv 
ject, great or smdf, where he once took it 
intei his head, or, as he called it, made it a 
pointy that a thing should be so or so, he 
was as peremptory, or, where he could not 
be peremptory, as anxious, as if it were a 
matter of life and death/ In his views, 
there was,, no perspective, no keeping — 
all^ objects appeased of equal magnitude j 
and even now, when it might be conceiv- 
ed that his whole mind was intent upon a 
great family' misfortune, he, in the course 
of a few minutes, became as eager about 
a mere trifle as if he had. nothing else 
in the world to think of. From the ear- 
nestness with whioh lord Glistonbuiy urged 
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him io stay a few day;s, at least one day 
longer, Vivian was induced to beltefi^e ^at 
it must be a matter of real cossjsquence to 
his lordship — ^' And, in his present ttate of 
distress, I cannot pfusie s&cb a request,"-^ 
thought Vivian. He yielded, therefore, to 
these solicitations, and consented to stay a • 
few days longer ; though he knew the pro- 
longing his visit would be, in evenr i <|j[g.i I, 
disagreeable. 

At ^nner^ lord Glistonbury aooounced 
to the company, that the physicians bad 
advised change of air immediatdy for lord 
Udhurst ; and that, in consequence, hiason 
would set otit early the nexfe morbing iot 
Devonshiie — that his daughter Julia wish- 
ed to go with her brother, and that miss 
Strictland would accompany them. Lord 
Glistonbury apologized for his daughter's 
absence, ** preparations for her journey so 
suddenly decided upon," &c. — Lady Glis- 
tonbury and lady Sarah looked terribly grim 
whilst all this was saving, but the gravity 
and stiffiiess of their demeanour did not ap- 
pear any thing extraordinary to the greater 
part of the company, who' had no idea of 
what was going forward* Ute lawyer, the 
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captain, and the chaplain, however, inter^ 
ch^gSd significant looks ; and many times, 
during th^oourse of the eveliing, they made 
attempts to draw out Viviyi'ii thoughts, but 
they found him impenetrable.. There was 
ah underplot of a quarrel between^ miss 

« Strictland and miss Bateman,' to which Vi- 
Tian paid little attention ; nor was he af- 
fecji^ in the slightest degree, by the Rosa- 
munda's declaration to lord G^istonbury, 

. that she must leave his family, si^e she 
£>und that miss Strictland had a larger 
share than herself of his lordship's confi* 
dence, and was, for what reason she could 
not divine, ti have the honour of accompa- 
nying lady Julia into Devonshire. Viviaa 
perceived these quarrels, and heard the fri- 
volous conversation of the company at Glis- 
tonbury Castle without interest, and with a 
ibrt of astonishment at the small ipotives by 
v^hich others were agitated, whilst his whole 
soul was engrossed by love ^nd pity for lady 
Julia. In vain he hSped for another oppor- 
tunity of seeing and speaking to her. She 
never appeared. The next;,moming he rose 
at day-break that he might have the chance 
i}f seeing her : he begged miss Strictland 
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to entreat her ladys^j^'ttrould allow him to 
say a few words before she set out-j but 
miss Strictland replied, that she was aMired 
the request w«^ld be vain ^ and he thought 
he perceived that miss Strictland, though 
she affected to lament lady Julia's blindness 
to her own interests and contumacy, in op- 
posing her father's wishes, was, in reality, 
glad that she persisted in her own determi- 
nation. Lord lidhurst, on account of the 
weak itate of his health, was kept in igno- 
rance of every thing that could agitate him; 
and, when Vivian took leave of him, the 
poor young man left many messages of 
kindness and gratitude for Mr. Russell. 

'^ I am sorry that he was obliged to leave 
me; for, ill or well, there is no human 
being, I will not except any one, but my 
sister Julia, whom I should so much wish 
to have with me.* Tell him so j and tell 
him — be sure you remember my very words, 
for perhaps I shall never see him again. — 
Tell him, that, livin^or dying, I shall feel 
grateful to him. He has giv6n me tastes 
and principles very different from those I 
had when he came into this house. Even in 
sickness, I feel almost every hour the ad^ 
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vantage of my pfi^^ent k>ve for literature. — 
If I should live and recover, I hope I shall 
do hifh some credit ; and I trust my family 
will join in my gratitude. Julia, my dear 
sister ! why do you weep so bitterly ?— If I 
had seen you come into the room, I would 
not have spoken of my health— *but is it not 
better, at all events, to use no disguise and^ 
to say the whole truth to our best friends* 
— But I will not, since I see you cannot 
bear it.'' 

Lord Glistonbury came up to tell them 
that miss Strict land was ready. ** Mr. VU 
vian," cried his lordship, *^ will you hand 

Julia into the carriage ? Julia, Mr. Vi-. 

vian is offering you his services.— —Lid-* 
hurst, have you the key of the great 
trunk?'' 

Vivi^Q, as he attended lady Julia, had so 
much respect for her feelings, that, though 
he had been w^ng with extreme impa- 
tience for an opportunity to say ajiw 
words J yet now, he would not speak, but 
handed her along the gallery down the 
staircase, and across the great hall, in pro- 
found silence. 3he seemed sensible of this 
forbearance \ and, turning to him at a mo* 
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ment when they could not be oVfrheard, 
saidyi '^ It was not from unkindness, Mr. 
Vivian, I refused to see you again, but to 
convince you that my mind is dej;ermined 
— if you hav^ any thing to say I am ready 
tq hear it/' 

^ Is (hete nothing to be hoped from 
time?" said ' Vivian— " Your father, I 

know, %9 hopes that All I ask, is that 

you win p«t make any rash resolutions/' 
•> *' I make none, but I tell yow, for your 
own sake^ not to cherish any vain bope.~» 
My father ' does not know my mind suffi- 
cieirtly, therefore he may d^eive you ; but 
J will not. — — -I thought, jtfter the manner 
in which 1 spoke to, you yesterday, you - 
would have had too much strength of mind 
to have rendered thia repetition of my sen- 
timents necessary. Attach yourself else- 
where as soon as you can. — I sincerely wish 
your happiness. Miss Strictland is wsait* 
ing» — FarewelH'* 

She hurried ^ward to the carriage ; and, 

when she was gone, Vivian repented that 

he had seen her again, as it had only^iven- 

them both additional and fruitless pain« 

What passed, during some succeeding 
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days, ^ Glistonbury Castle, he* scarceljr 
knew ^ no trace remained in his mind of any- 
thing but the confused noise of people, who 
had been: talking, laughing, and diverting 
themselves in a manner that seemed to him 
incomprehensible. • He exerted himse^ 
however, so far as to writ^ to Russell, 
to implor^e his forgiveness, and to solicit a 
return of his friendship^ which^ in. his pre- 
sent state of unhappines3,*'was more neces* 
sary to him than ever. When he had finish- 
ed and dispatched this letter, he sunk 
again into a sort of reckless state^ withoiit 
hope OP determination^ as t(^is future life. 
He could not de;cide, whether he should go. 
to his mother immediatelpr on leaving Glis^ 
tonbury, or. to Mr. BusselU or (which he 
knew was the best course he could pursue) 
attend, his duty in parliament, and, by 
plunging at once into public business^ 
change the course of his thoughts, and force 
his mind to resume its energy. After al- 
tering his determination t\^nty times, after 
giving at least a dozen contradictory orders 
-about bis journey, his servant at last had 
his ultimatum j for London — the carriage to * 
be at the door at ten o'clock the next 
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morning. £very thing \ras reac^ at the 
appointed hour. Breakfast over^ Vivian 
waited only to pay his compliments io lady 
Glistonbury, who had breakfasted in her 
own apartment. Lady Sarah, with a man> 
ner as formal as usual, rose from the break* 
£ist-table, and said she would let her mo* 
ther know that Mr. Vivian was going; 
Vivian waited half an hour— an hour — 
two hours. Lady Glistenbury did not ap« 
pear, nor did lady Sarah return. The com- 
pany had dispersed after the first haIf-hour« 
Lord Glistonbury began to believe that the 
ladies did not mean to make their appear* 
ance. At length a message came from lady 
Glistonbury. — " Lady Glistonbury's com- 
pliments to Mr. Vivian, her ladyship was 
concerned that it was out of her power to 
have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Vivian, as 
she was too much indisposed to leave her 
room. — She and lady Sarah wished him a 
very good journey.'* 

Vivian went up to his room for his gloves^ 
which he missed at the moment when he 
was going. Whttst he was opening the 
empty drawers one after anotlier, in search 
of the gloves, and, at the same time, calling 
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his servyit to find them, he heard a loud 
9&reax^ from an adjoining apartment. He 
listened again — ^1 was silent ; and he sup* 
posed .that what he had heard was not a 
scream : but, at that moment, lady« Sarah's 
maid fiung open his '' door, and, running in 
with outstretched arms, threw herself at 
Vivian's feet. Her sobs and tears prevent- 
ed his understanding one syllable she said. 
At last, she articulated intelligibly — 

5* Oh, sir ! — don't be so cruel to go— 
my lady !— ^my poor lady ! If you go, it 
will kill lady Sarah r 

" Kill lady Sarah !— -Why ! I saw her in 
perfect health this morning at breakfast P* 

" Dear, dear sir ! you know nothing of 
the matter P' said the maid, rising, and 
shutting the door — " You don't know 
what a way she has been in ever since the 
talk of your going— fits upon fits every 
night, and my laily, her mother, and I up 
holding her — and none in theiiouse know- 
ing it but ourselves.—Very well at break- 
fast! Lord help us! sir. — How little you 
know of what she has suffered ! — Lord have 
mercy upon me I I would not be a lady, to 
be so much in love^ and left so, for any 
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thing in the whole world. And my lady 
Sarah keeps every thing so to hersolf ;— 'tF 
it was not for these fits, they would never 
liave knowed she cared no more for you 
than a tfone." 

^' And, probably, you are quite mistaken," 
said Vivian ; *^ and that I nave nothing to 
do with the young lady's illness. If she ^ 
has fits I am very sorry for it; but I can't f" A 
possibly— —Certainly, you are quite mis- 
taken !" 

" Lord, sir '.-^mistaken ! As if I •ould 
be mistaken, when I know my lady as well 
as I know myself !— Why, sir, I know from 
the time of ti||| election, when you was 
given to her by all the countiy— and to be 
sure when we- all thought it would be a 
natch directly — and the Lord knows what 
pat it offl— I say, from that time, her 
heart, was set upon you. Though she never 
said a word to me, or any one, I knew how 
it was, through all her coldness -, and, when 
sbe was low, I knew always how to raise. 
her, by praising of you — And to be sure, 
when you was in Lon'on so much with us, 
all the town said, as all the country dl|c 
afore, that to be sure it was to be a match — 
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But theo that sad afi&ir, with that artfut- 
fcst o^ women, that took you off from all 
that was good, and away, the Lord knows 
where, to foreign parts ! — Well ! to be sure> 
I never shall forget the day you coipe back 
again to us ! — and the night of the ball ! — 
and you dancing with my lady, and all so 
^ happy ; then, to be sure, all. were sarten it 

/^"jwas fo be immediately And now to go 

and break my poor lady's heart at the last! 
— 0h, sir, sir ! if you could but see her, it 
woul4 touch a heart of marble 1" 

Vivian's astonishment and dismay were 
so great, that he suffered the girl,, who was 
• an unpractised creature, ta go on speaking 
without interruption ; the warmth of affec- 
tion with which she sp<^e of her lady, also 

!' surprised him ; for, till this instant, he had 

no idea that any one could love lady Sarah 
Lidhurst ; and the accounts she gave of the 
lady's sufferings not only touched his com- 
passion, but worked upon his vanity* 

f ** This cold, proud young lady that never 

loved none before, to think," as her maid 
said, ** that she should come to such a pass, 
as. to be in fits about him* And it was her 
belief that lady Sarah never would recover 
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k, if he went away out of the caatle this 
day." 

The ringing of a bell bad repeatedly been 
heard, whilst lady Sarah's (naid was speak* 
ing ; it now rang violently, and her name 
was called vehemently from the adjoining 
apartment. ** I must go» I mtist go !■ 
Ob, sir ! one day, for mercy's sake ! stay one 
day longer !" 

Vivian, though he bad been moved by 
thir girPs representations, was determined 
to effect his retreat whilst it was yet in his 
power; therefore he ran down stairs, and 
had gained the hall, where he was shaking 
hands with lord Glistonbury, when my lady 
61istonbury*s own woman came in a great 
hurry, to say, that her lady, finding herself 
. a little better now, and able to see Mr. 
Vivian, begged he would be so good as to 
walk up to her dressing-room. 

Vivian, with a heavy heart and slow steps, 
obeyed : there was no refusing, no evading 
such a request. He summoned all his reso- 
lution, at the same time saying to himself, 
as he followed his conductor along the gal- 
lery, ^* It is impossible Ihat I can ever be 
drawn -in to marry lady Sarafa« — This is a 
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concerted i^an, and I shall not be so weak 
3(11 to be thd dupe of so gross to artifice." 

LadyGlistonbilry's maid showed him uita 
faer lady's dressing-room and retired. Lady 
Glistonbury was seated^ and, without speak- 
ing, pointed to a chair which was set oippo- 
site to her-—" Soi a preparation for a 
scene," thought Vivian — He bowed, but, 
still keeping his hat in his hand, did not sit 
down. ".He was extremely happy to hear 
that her ladyship found hejrs^lf somethiog 
better — much hotioured; by her permitting 
him to pay his respecHis, and to offer his 
grateful acknowledgments to h^ ladyship 
before his departure. from Glistonbury." 

Her ladyship, still without speaking, 
pointed to the chair — Vivian sat down, and 
Jooked as if he had " screwed his coiirage 
to the sticking place.** Lady Gliste^dbmy 
had sometimes a litde nervous trembling o$ 
her head, which was the only symptmn of 
internal agitation that was ever obs^able 
in her ; it was now increased to a d^ree 
which Vivian bad never before seen. 

*• Are you in haste, sir, to be gone ?" said 
lady Glistonbury. 

«< Not if Yiet ladydiip had any commands 
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for hkn ; hut otherwise^ he had intended, if 
possible, to reach town diat niglit." 

^^ I shall not delay you many minui^, 
IMn Vivian/' said her ladyship. ** You 
need not be under apprehension that lady 
Glistonbury should seek to detain you 
longer than yoiir own inclinations induce 
^rou M stay: it is, therefore, unnecessary 
to insult her with any appearance of haste 
or impatience.'* 

Yivian instantly laid down his hat, and * 
protested, ^"^ that he was not in the slightest 
degree impatient ; be should be very un^ 
^gpatefiil, as well as very ill bred, if, after 
the most ' hospitable manlier in which he 
had been received and entertained at Glis- 

m 

tonbury Castle, he could be in haste to 
quit it, — He was entirely at her ladyship's 
orders.'- 

Lady Glistonbury bowed formally — was 
again silent — the trembling of her head 
very great — the rest of her form motion- 
less. . 

** I have sent for you, Mr. Vivian,** said 
she, ^^ that I might, before you leave this 
castle, set you right on a subject which 
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much concerns me. From the representa-^ 
tions of aifoolish country girl, a maid ser- 
vant of my daughter lady Sarah lidhurst's, 
which I have just discovered she has made 
to yoUy I had reason to fear that you might 
leave Glistonbury with very false notions." 

A cry was heard at this moment from the 
inner apartment, which made Vivian start : 
but lady Glistonbury, without noticing it, 
went on speaking. 

— '* With notions very injurious to my 
daughter Sarah ; who, if I know any thing 
of her, would rather, if it were so ordained, 
go otit of this worlds than condescend to 
any thing unbecoming her sex, her educa* 
tion, and her family." 

Vivian, struck with respect and compas- 
sion for the mother, who spoke to him in 
this manner, now was convinced that there 
had been no concerted plan to work upoa 
his mind, that the maid had spoken without 
the knowledge of her lady ; and, the more 
proudly solicitous lady Glistonbury showed 
herself to remove what she called the false 
impression from his mind, the more he was 
persuaded that the girl had spoken the 
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truth. He was much embarrassed between 
bis good-nature and his dread of bdcoming^ 
a sacrifice to his humanity. 

He replied in general terms to Iji4y Glis* 
tonbury, that he had the highest respect for 
lady Sarah Lidhurst, and that no o})inion 
injurious to her could be entertained by 
him. 

'* Respect she must command from all/' 
said lady Glistonbury--r** That it is out of 
any man*s power to refuse her; as to the 
rest, she leaves you, and I leave you, sir, to 
your own conscience." 

Lady Glistonbury rose, and so did Vivian 
— He *' hoped that neither her ladyship 

nor lady Sarah had any cause " He 

hesitated ; the words, to reproach^ to conu 
plain^ to be displeased^ all came to his lips ; 
but each seemed improper; and, none other 
being at hand to convey his meaning, he 
could not finish his sentence — so he began 
another upon a new construction, likh— 

^^ I should be much concerned if, in ad* 
dition to all my other causes of regret ii^ 
leaving Glistonbury Castle, I felt that I 
had incurred lady Glistonbury *s or lady Sa- 
rah's displea^ disapprobation." 

vol.. IV. p 
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** As 16 that, sit/' said lady Glistonbury^ 
^^ I ctoaot but ha^ ihy own opinkm of yoitf 
conduct ; and you cnm scs^Cely expect^ I 
iq>^}im^5 that i mother, soch as I am, 
shbuld not feei some disapprobation of coii<> 
dobt^ which h«as •-'-^ mid^ her daughter 
B O ' f ' ^^u In ^ort> tik*, yota ijucrsit be sensi- 
ble of what all the world have said, and 
you are k% fully awate as I cam be, of the 
disHdvantagls to a young lady of such re- 
fftittB^^ the breaking off of such things 
'-^ — But. I am doomed) and trust I diaH 
bear with resignation, to see'^t^e ruin of 
all my hop^. Th^nre is my only i^ofi dy- 
ing-^ I ktrow we are Vb Idse hito — His 
sister, worse than dead-*-I altt^ays foresaw 
that-^Bnt my daughter Satah I— this I did 
not foresee.«i*^-^Sir, I beg 1 tnay tiot d€*ain 
ytni-^I have the h'onour to wish you a good 
journey and much happiness.*' 

An attef)dant came from ati itmer ltpart» 
mcflt with a message from lady Sarah, who 
was worse, and wished to see feer mo- 
ther '« Immediately !^— t^ll hefr, imme- 
diately !*' 

The servant ^rehirtied witji the answer. 
Vivian was refeiritig^ but he came l^ack, for 
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he saMT at tfaat motteut a coilvulaive vnh 
tion conti^act lady Glistonbuiy'a face ;- fthe 
made to effort to walk j but, if Viviaa had 
Qot supported ber m^tantly, she moat h»ve 
fallen. Sheendeavx)ured to. disengage her^ 
lelf firom bis assifit^ce, and agaifi aitt^qpted 
to walk. 

*^ For God's sake ! leali upon me, ma- 
dam !" said Vivian, much alarioed. With 
his aa$istai>ce, i^l^e reached the door of the 
inner room; summoning all the returnii^ 
powers <if life^ she theo withdrew her arm 
from hid, andf pointipg back to the docHc at 
which Vivian entered, she saidr-^ , 

" That i$ yoar way, sir." 

^* Pardon nte — I cannot .go*— I cannot 
leave you at this moment/' said Vivian. 

" This is my daughter's apartment, sir,** 
said lady Glistonbury, stopping, and stand** 
ing still and fix^d. Some of the attend-* 
ants within, hearing her ladyship's voice, 
opened the door ; lady Glistonbury made 
an eSffort to prevent it, but in vain : the 
chamber was darkened, but as the door 
opened the wind from an open window 
blew back the curtain, and some light feH 
upon a canopy * bed ; where lady Ss^ah lay 
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motionless^ her eyes closed, and pale as 
death ; one attendant chafing her temples, 
another rubbing her feet : she looked up 
juair aftef the door opened, and, raising her 
head, sh# saw Vivian— A gleam of joy il- 
lumined her countenance and coloured ber 
cheiek. 

" Sir," repeated lady Glistonburjr, ^ this 
is my daughter's *' 

She could articulate no more. She fell 
across the threshold, struck with palsy. 
Her daughter sprang from the bed, and, 
with Vivian's assistan<le, raised and carried 
lady Glistonhury to an arm-chair hear the 
open- window, drew back the curtain, beg- 
ged Vivian to go for her father, ai^d in- 
stantly to dispatch a messenger for medical 
assistance. Vivian sent his own servant, 
who had his horse ready at the door, and 
he bid the man go as fast as he could. 

** Then you don*t leaVe Glistonhury to- 
day, sir ?" said the servant. 

" Do as I order you— Where's lord Glis* 
tonbury ?*' 

His lordship, with the newspapers and 
letters open in his hand, came up — but they 
droppfd on hearing the intelligence that 
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Vivian communicated. His lordship was 
naturally humane and gqod-natured ; and 
the shock was greater, perhaps, to him, 
from the sort of enmity in which he iived 
with lady Glistonbury. 

" I dread to go up stairs/* said he — 
*' For God's sake ! Vivian, 4on't leave me 
in this distress!— do order yomr carriage 
away ! — ^Put up Mn Vivian's <;arriage.'' 

Lady Sarah's maid came to tell them tJiat 
lady Glistonbury had recovered her speech, 
and that she had asked, ** if Mn Vivian waf 
gone*" * 

^' Do come up with me/' cried lord <7lis» 
tonbury, *< and she will see you 9fe not 
gone." ^ 

' *^ Oh !" cried the maid, as she looked 
out of the staircase window — " there's his 
carriage going to the coach*house !•— God 

bless him ! Ay, do go in with my lord, 

sir, — better than all the physicians !" 

" Here's my lord and Mn Vivian, my 
lady," said the girK 

Then, turning to lady Glistonbury's wo# 
man, she added, in a loud whisper, ^^ Mr. 
Vivian won't go to-day ." 
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Lady Sarah gave her maid some commis- 
siofiy \?bich took her out oS the room. Lady 
Sarah, no longer the formal, cold, slow per- 
sonage whom Vivian detested, now seemed 
to l^im, and not only seemed but was, quite 
a d^erent being, inspired with energy, and 
quickness, and presence of mind: she forgot 
herself, .and her illness, and her prudery, 
and her lonie, anH every other consideration, 
in the sense of her nriother's danger. Lady 
Glistonbury had but imperfectly recovered 
her recollection. At one moment she smit 
. ed on Vivian, and tried to stretch out her 
liand to him, as she saw him standing be- 
side lady Sarah. But when be approachij^ 
lady Glistonbury, and i^ke to her, she 
©ewn^tohave some painful recollection, 
iind, looking found the. room, expressed 
surprise and uneasiness at his being there. 
Vivian retired j and lord Glistonbury, who 
was crying like a child, followed, saying, 

'^Take die out with you— Doctor G 

ought to be here before* now — FH send for 
another physician ! — Very shocking — very 
shacking — at lady Glistonbury 's time of 
life, too — for she is riot an old woman by 
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any means. Lady Glistonbury is eighteen 
months younger than I ^m ! ^-* NobodjF 
knows how* soon it may be their own turn ! 
— It's very shocking ! — If I had known she 
was ill, I would have had advice for ber 
sooner. She is yery patient-*^too patient 
-*-a great deal too patient. She never will 
complain«^never tells what she feels, body 
or mind — at least nevelr tells tne ; but that 
may be my fault in some measure* Should 
be very sorry lady Glistonbury went out oif 
the world with things as they are now. 1>e- 
tween us. Hope to Odd slie will get over 
this attack !~Hey ! Mr. Vivian ?** 

Vivian said whatever he cpuld to fortify 
this hope, and was glad to see lord Gliston*. 
bury show feelings of this sort. The phy* 
sician arrived, and confirmed these .hopes 
by his favourable prognostics. lu'tiiecoarse 
of the day and night, her face, which faa4 
been contracted, resumed its natural ap- 
pearance } she recovered the use of her 
arm: a certain difficulty of articulation, 
and thickness of speech, with what the 
physician called hallucination of mind, snd 
a general feebleness pf body, were all the 
apparent consequences oi this stroke. She 
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was not herself sensible of the nature of the 
attack, or clear, in her ideas of any thing 
that had passed immediately previous to it. 
She had only an imperfect recollection of 
hex daughter's illness, and of some hurry ' 
about Mr. Vivian's going away. She was, 
however, well enough to go into her dress- 

m 

ing-room, where Vivian went to pay his 
respects to her, with lord Glistonbury. By 
unremitting exertions^ and unusual cheer- 
fulness, lady Sarah succeeded in quieting 
her mother's confused apprehensions on 
her account. When out of lady Gliston- 
bury'sr hearing, all the attendants and the 
physicians repeatedly expressed fear, that 
iady Sarah' would overfatigue and injure 
herself by this extraordinary energy ; but 
her powers of body and mind seemed to rise 
with the necessity for exertion ; and, on this 
great occasion, she suddenly discovered a 
warmth and strength of character, of which 
few had ever before discerned even the 
slightest symptoms* 

" Who would have expected this from 
Sarah !'* whispered Jord Glistonbury to Vi- 
vian. ** Why! her sister did not do more 
for me when I was ill ! I always knew she 
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loved b^r mother, but I tbougbt it was in a 
quiet commonplace way — Who knows but 
she loves tne too ?— or might ^.^ She 

P came into the room at this moment — " Sa- 

rah, my dear," said his lordship, " where 
are my letters and yesterday's papers, 
which I never read? — I'll see if there be 
any thing in them that can interest your 
mother/' 

Lord Glistonbury opened the papers, 
and the first article of public news was-— 
*^ a dissolution of 'parliament confidently 

r expected to take place immediately." This* 

must put an end to Vivian's scheme of gp- 
ing to town to attend his duty in parlia- 
ment—" But, may be, it is only newspaper 
' information." It was confirmed, however, 
by all lord Glistonbury and Vivian's private 
letters. A letter from his mother, which 
Vivian now for the first moment had time 
to peruse, mentioned the dissolutiop of par* 
liament as certain; she named her autho- 
rity, which could not be doubted ; and, in 
consequence, she had sent down supplies 
of wine for an election ; and she said, that 
she would ••be iminediately at Castle Vi- 
vian, to keep open house and open beiurt for 
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her son. Though not furnished/' she ob- 
«ervfecl, " the castle would suit the better ^ 
the purposes of ah election, and siie should 
not feel any inconvenience, for her own 
pttrt, let the accommodations be what they 
might/' 

Lord Glistonbury directly proposed and 
insisted upon lady Mary Vivian's making 
Glistonbury her head quarters. Vivian ob- 
jected : lady Glistonbury's illness was an 
ostensible, and, he hoped, would be a suffi- 
cient excuse for declining the invitation. 
But lord Glistonbury persisted — •" lady 
ijCrlisto^bury, he was sure, would wish it — 
Nothing would be more agreeable to her!'* 
His lordship's looks appealed to lady Sarah^ 
but lady Sarah was silent ; and, when her 
father positively required her opinion, by 
adding, " Hey ! Sarah ?** she rather dia- 
couraged than pressed the invitation. She 
i9aid, *^ that though she was persuaded her 
another would, if she were well, be happy 
to have the pleasure of eeeing lady Mary 
Vivian, yet she could not, in her taother's 
present situation, venture po decide how 
far her health might be abie to stftnd myi 
election fewtlc*" 
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Lady Sarah said this with a very calm 
< voice, but blushed e:(tfeinelyas she apoke ; 
and, for the first time, Vivian thought hei* 
not absolutely plain ^ and, for the first time, 
he thopght even the formality and deliberate 
coolness of her manner were not disagree- *. 
able. He Uk^d her more, at this moment, 
tlian he had ever imagined it possible he 
could like lady Sarah Lidhurst ; but he 
liked her chiefly because she did not press 
him into h«r service, but rather forwarded 
his earnest wish to get away from Glia< 
tonbury. 

Lord Glistonbury appealed to the phyr 
sician, and a$ked whether company and 
amusement were not ** the best tj^ngs pos- 
sible for, his patient? Lady Glistonburj 
should not be left alone, surely ! Her mind 
should be ifitere^ted and amused ; and an 
election would b(9 a fortunate circumstance 
just at present !" 

The physician qualified the assent which 

his }ordship's peremptory tone seemed to de« 

,^an(}, by saying, '* that certainly moderate 

amusement, and whatever interested with* 

« out agitating her ladyship, would be salu«- 

tary." His l^dahip then declared, that he 
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would leave it to lady Glistonbury herself 
to decide : quitting the end of the room 
where tliey were holding their co^jsultation, 
he approached her ladyship to explain the 
matter. But lady Sarah stopped iiim, be- 
seeching so earnestly that no appeal might 
be made to her mother, that Vivian was 
quite moved ; and he settled the business at 
once to general- satisfaction, by declaring 
that, though neither he nor lady Mary Vi- 
vian could think of intruding as inmates at 
present, yet that they should, as soon as 
lady Glistonbury's health would permit, be 
as much at Glistonbury Castle as possible ; 
and that ^he short distance from his house 
would mi^e it, he hoped, not inconvenient 
to his lordship fdr all election business. 
Lord Glistonbury acceded, and lady Sarah 
appeared gratefully satisfied. His lordship, 
who always took the task of explanation 
upon himself, now read the paragraph about 
the dissolution aloud to lady Glistonbury; 
informed her, that lady Mary Vivian was 
coming immediately to the country ; and 
that they should hope to see lady Mary and 
Mr. Vivian almost every day, though he 
. could not prevail upon them to take up 
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their abode during the election at Gliston- 
bury. Lady Glislonbury listened, and tried, 
and seemed to understand — bowed to Mr. 
Vivian and smiled, and said she remember- 
ed he was often, at Glistonbury during the 
last election — that she was. happy to hear 
she should have the pleasure to see lady 
Mary Vivian — that some people disliked 
elecHan titnes^ but for her part she did not, 
when she was strong. Indeed, the last elec- 
tion she recollected with particular pleasure 
— she was happy that lord Glistonbury's 
interest was of service to Mr. Vivian. Then 
^^ she hoped his canvass to-day had been 
successful?'* — and asked some questions 
that showed her mind had become confus^ 
ed^ and that she Was confounding the past 
with the present. Lady Sarah and Mr. 
Vivian said a few words to set her right-^— 
she looked first at one, and then at the 
other, listening, and then said — 

*' I understand — God bless you both." 
Vivian took up his hat, and looked out of 
the window, to see if his carriage was at 
the door. 

" Mr. Vivian wishes you a good morning, 
madam/' said lady Sarah : <^ he is going to 
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Castle Vivian^ to get things ready for lady 
Mary's arrival/' 

. '" I wisfi you health and happiness, sir,'* 
said lady Glistonbury, attempting to rise, 
whilst some painful reminiscence altered 
her countenance. 

" Pray do not stir, don't disturb your- 
ielf, lady Glistonbury. I shall pay my re- 
spects to your ladyship again as soon as 
possible/' ' ■ ' 

" And pray bring me good ne^ of the 
election, and how the poll stands to-mor- 
row, Mr, Vivian," added her ladyship, as 
he left the room. 
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■ 

VrvTAN, who had felt oppressed and al- 
most enslaved by his compassion, breathed 
more freely M-hen he at last found hini- 
self in his carriaga, driving away from Glis- 
tonbury^ His own castle, and the prepara- 
tions for his mother's arrival, and for the 
expected canvass, occupied him so much 
for the ensuing days, that he had scarcely 
time to think of lady Julia or of lady Sarah, 
of Russell or Selina: he could neith^ re- 
flect on the pa^t, nor anticipate the future ; 
the present, the vulgar present, full of up- 
holstereri, and paper-bangers, ancf butlers, 
and grooms^ and tenai:\jts, and freeholders, 
and parasites, pressed upon his attention 
^itfa importunate claims. Jt has been said, 
'by a ndble and gallant author, that the 
^eal, the important business of a woman's 
life is love j but, except in novels, love 
forms but a small share of the various busi- 
ness of the generality either of men or 
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women. The dissolution of parliament 
took place. Lady- Mary Vivian arrived al- 
most as soon as the newspaper that brought 
this intelligence: with her came a new set 
of thoughts, all centring in the notion of 
her son's consequence in the world, and of 
his happiness— ideas which were too firmly 
associated in her mind ever to be separated* 
She said, that she had regretted his having 
made such a long stay in the country dur- 
ing the last session^ because he had missed 
,opportunitiv:s of distinguishing himself far- 
ther in parliament. The preceding session 
her ladyship had received gratifying com- 
pliments on her son's talents,^ and on the 
figure he had already made in public life: 
she felt her self-love, as well as her affec- 
tion interested in his continuing his poli- 
tical career with spirit and success. " As to 
the present election," she observed, *♦ there 
could be little doubt th^t he would be re- 
elected with the assistance of the Gliston- 
bury interest; and," added her ladyship, 
smiling significantly, ^^ I fancy your inter- 
est is pretty strong in that quvter. The 
world has given you by turns; to lady Julia 
and lady Sarah Lidh^rst ; and I am asked 
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continually which of the lady lidhursts 
you are in love with. One of these ladies 
certainly must be my daughter-in-law ; pray, 
if you know, empower me to say which. ^ 
Lady Mary Vivian spoke but half in ear- 
nest, till the extraordinary commotion her 
words created in her son convinced her, that 
report had not, now at least, been mistaken. 

" Next to miss Selina Sidney," continued 
lady Mary, " who, after her positive and 
long persisted-in refusal, is quite out of the 
question, I have, my dear son, always 
wished to see you married to one of the lady 
Lidhursts ;^^ and, of course, lady Julia's ta* * 
lents, and beauty, and youth — " 

Vivian interrupted, and hastily told his 
mother, that lady Julia Lidhurst was as 
much out 4Df tne question as miss Sidnejr 
could be ; for that he had offered himself, 
and had been refused : and that he had 
every reason to believe, that the determi- 
nation of his second mistress against him 
would be at least as absolute and uncon« 
querable as that of bis first. His mothei; 
was in amazement. That her son could be 
refused by lady Julia Lidhurst, appeared 
a moral and political impossibility, espe- 
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cially when the desire for a connexion 
between the families had been so obvious 
on .the side of the Glistonburies ! What 
eould be the meaning of this ? Lady Julia 
was perhaps under an error, and fancied he 
was someway engaged to miss Sidney ;/• or, 
perhaps," said lady Mary, who had a ready 
wit for the invention of delicate distresses, 
" perhaps there is some diiBculty about the 
eldest sister, lady Sarah ; for you know the 
first winter you were given to her.— Ay, 
that must be the case. I will go to Glis- 
tonbury to-morrow, and I will have lady 
Julia to myself for five minutes : I think I 
have sume penetration, and I will know the 
tnith/' 

Lady Mary was again surprised, by hear- 
ing from her son, that lady Julia was not at 
Glistonbury — that she was* gone with her 
brother into Devonshire. jSo there was a 
dead silence for some minutes, succeeded 
by an exclamation from lady Mary — 

** There is some grand secret here*— I 
must know it ! " Her ladyship forthwith 
commenced a close and*able cross-examina- 
tion, which Vivian stopped at last by de- 
claring, that he was not at liberty to speak 
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upoii the subject ; he knew, Im said, that his 
mother was of too honourable aud generous 
a temper to press him farther. His mother 
was perfectly honourable^ but at the same 
time extremely curious y an j though she 
continually repeated—** I will not ask you 
another question — I would not upon any 
account lead you to say a syllable' tliat 
eould betray any confidence reposed in you, 

my dear son" yet she indulged herself 

m a variety of ingenious conjectures. ** I 
know it is 80^'--*-ar, ** I am sure that I have 
guessed now» but I don't ask you to tell me. 
r-You do right to deny it."— Amongst 
the variety of- her conjectures, lady Mary 
did not find out the truth ; she , was pre- 
possessed by the idea, that Russell was at- 
tached to Selina Sidney^— a secret which 
her own penetration had discovered whilst 
her son was abroad with Mrs. Wharton^ 
and' which she thought no mortal living 
knew but herself. Preoccupied with this 
notion, Russell was now omitted in all her 
combinations. His having quitted Gliston^ 
bury did not create any suspicions of the 
real cause of his sudden departure, because 
there was a sufficient reason for^ his going 
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to the north to see his sick relation ; and 
lady Mary was too good a philosopher to as- 
sign two causes for the same events when 
she had found one that was adequate to the 
production of the effect. She therefore 
quietly settled it in her imagination, that 
lady Julia Lidhurst was going to be married 
immediately to a certain young nobleman, 
who had been lately at GUstonbury whilst 
they wete acting plays. The next day she 
went with Vivian to GUstonbury Castle ; 
for, waving all the ceremonials of visiting, 
she was anxious to see poor lady Gliston* 
bury, of whose illness she had been apprised, 
in general terms, by her son. An impulse 
of curiosity, mixed perhaps with motives 
of regard for her good friend lady GUston- 
bury, hastened this visit. They found lady 
GUstonbury much better ; shBlooked nearly 
as well as she had done before this stroke ; 
and she had now recovered her menlory, 
and the full use of her understanding. Vi- 
vian observed, that she and lady Sarah were 
both convinced, by lady Mary Vivian's cu* 
-riosity, that he had given no hint of any 
thing which they, did no^ wish, to bfe 
known ; and the pleasurable consciou^ne^ 
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of his integrity disposed him to be pleased 
with them. Lord Glistonbury, on his side, 
was convinced that Vivian had behaved ho* 
nourably with respect to his daughter Julia ; 
so all parties were well satisfied with Mch 
other. His lordship answered lady Mary 
Vivian's inquiries after his son and his 
daughter Julia by saying, that mm Strict- 
land Iiad just returned to Glistonbury with 
rather more favoura^l^ accounts of lord 
Lidhurst's health, and that Julia and he were 
now at his brother the bishop ©f *«**»**s. 
Between this brother and my lord Gliston* 
bury there had never been any great inti- 
macy, their characters and their politics 
being very different. The moment lady 
Mary Vivian heard lord Glirftonbury pro- 
nounce, with such unusual cordiality, the 
words — '* my brother the bishop^" she re- 
collected that the bishop had a very amiable, 
accomplished, and remarkably handsome 
son ; so she arranged directly in her imagi- 
nation, that this was the person to whom 
lady Julia was engaged. Being now tho« 
roughly convinced that this last conjecture 
was just, she thought no more about lady 
Julia's affairs ; but turned her attsention to 
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lady Sarab, tviaode cold arid ;^arded iil^n* 
ners, however, resisted, her iitiiiost penetra- 
tion. Disappointed ki all her attempts to 
lead to sentimient or love, the conversation 
at la^ ran wlioliy upon thie approaching 
election, np&n the canvass, and tlie strengtii 
of tbe various interests of the county ; 
on all ^bich subjects lady Sarah • showed 
sui^risingly exact irifonnation. Presently 
]or4 Glis^tonbuiy took Vivian widi htm to 
bis study to examine some poll-book, and 
•then put i^ito his hands a letter from lady 
Julia Lidhurst, which had been enclosed in 
one to himself. 

" I fold you that I intended to rmtkate 
Jalia,^* said his lordship, "with.a poor par- 
son and his wifia^-^relatibns, di^ant relations 
of ours in Devonshire ; but this pian has 
been defeated^y my fodish good brothi^ 
the bishop. On tl>eir journey they passed 
close by his palace ; I chiwpged miss Strict 
land to be incog ; but they stayed to resist 
the village, for Lidhurst was fatigbed ; and 
some of the bishop's people found thetn out, 
and the bishop sent for them^ and at last 
came himself. He was so swry. for Lid- 
hurst's illness, and, as miss Strictlamd says, 
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80 much charmed with Julia, whom he has 
not seen since she was a child, that he ab- 
solutely took possession of them ; and Julia 
has made her party good with him, for he 
writes me word he cannot part with her ; 
that I must allow her to remain with him ; 
and that they will take all possible care of 
LidhurstfiS health. I believe I must yield 
this point to the' bishop ) fbr, all together, it 
looks better that Ji||ta should be at the 
palace than at the parsonage ; and though 
my poor brother has not the knowledge of 
the world one could wish, or that is neces- 
sary to bring this romantic girl back to 
reason, yet But I keep you fronf read- 
ing your letter, and I see you are impatient 
— Hey ? — ^very natural ! —but, I am afraid, 
all in vain— rU leave you in peace. At any 
rate," added lord Glistonbury^ ** you know 
I've always stood your firm friend in this 
business ; and- you knoW I'm discreet." • 

Vivian never felt so grateful for any in- 
stance of his lordship's friendship and dis- 
cretion, as for that which he gave at this 
moment, by quitting the room, and leaving 
him in peace to read his letter. 

. # 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

" Before you open this letter, you will 
** have heard, probably, that my uncle, the 
bishop^of **ff^t^*,has taken me under his 
protection. I can^tot sufficiently regret, 
** that I was not a few years, a few months 
" sooner, blessed with such a Mentor. I 
" never, till now, kpew bow much power 
*' kindness has to touch the mind^ in the 
** moment of distress ; nor did I ever, till 
•' nowjfeel how deeply the eloquence of true 
^^ piety sinks.into the heart. This excellent 
** friend will, I hope, in time restore me to 
** ipy better self. From the abstraction, the 
^^ selfishness of passion, 1 think I am already 
. "somewhat recovered. After being wholly 
*' absorbed by one sentiment, I begin to feel 
*^ again the influence of other motives, and 

— y 

*• to waken to the returning sense of social 
** duty. Among the first objects to which, 
*' in recovering from"* this trance, or this 
•< fever of the soul, I have power to tuMpny 
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^* attention, your happiness, sir, next to tKat 
^* of fliy own nearest relations, I find inter- 
^.' ests me most. After giving yoju this as- 
^' surance, I trust you will believe that, to 
^* ensure the felicity, or even to restore the 
'^ health and preserve the life of any rela- 
^* tion or iViend I have upon earth, I shotdd 
*^ not think myself justified in attempting 
" to influence your mind to any thing, 
*' which I did not sincerely and firmly be- 
'^ lieve would be for your permanent ad- 
^' vantage, as well as for theirs. Under 
'^ the solemn faith of this declaration, I 
" hope that you will listen to me with pa- 
^^ tience and confidence. From all that I 
*' have myself seen, and from all that I have 
^* heard of your character, I am convinced 
^^ that your wife should be a woman of a 
" disposition precisely opposite, in many 
" respects, ^ to mine. Your character is 
" liable to' vary, according to the situations 
"in whidh you are placed; and is subject 
*^ to sudden but transient impressions, from 
** external circumstances. You have hi- 
" therto had a friend who has regulated the 
** ^ucti^tions of your passions; now that he 
** is separated from you, how much will you 
'* feel the loss of his cool and- steady judg- 
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^^ teeot. Sl?oul4 you noU thjerefore, in 
'' tbftt iK^aotD firiend, a wifb, look for a cer- 
^^ taia firodhesa and atahility of character, 
*^ enable of resiatiog, rather than disposed 
*^ <iO yiald# to sudden ioipulae ; a character^ 
^^ n^t c€ enthueda^iBi but of duty ; a mind, 
^bwhith^insitead of uicreasmg, by example 
*^ ai¥l«yi09athy, any defects of your own — 
p9j:don the expression^— should correct or 
compensate these by opposite qualities. 
^\ And 9uppoakiigy that^ with such sobriety 
'^ and strength: of character, as I have de- 
^* spribed^ tb^re should be connected a cer- 
'^ tain slpwnes^^ fic^^malityi and coldness of 
<^ manuQr^ ^bich might not at first be at- 
" tractive to %man ojf your vivacity, let not 
" t)>is repel you: Mjhen once you have learned 
" tQ CQflftid^ this manner as the conco- 
<^ mitant and indication of qualities essential 
"to your happiness, it would, I am per- 
^* su^ded, become agreeable to you ; ei^e- 
•* cially as, on nearerobservation, you would 
^* soon discover that, beneath that external 
*^ coldness, under all that snow and ice, 
*' there is an accumulated and concentrated 
** warmth of affection. ( 

" Of this, sir, you must lately have sean 
*• an examjde in my own ^mily. At the mo- 
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ment when my poor mother was struck 
^^ with palsy, you saw my sister's energy | 4 
^^ and her character, probably, then appear- ' 

** ed to you m a new point of view. From' . 1 
*^ this burst of latent affection for a parent, I 

<< you may form some idea what the power i 

•* of the passion of love would be in her . ^ 
^^ soul ; some idea, I say ; for I am persuad- 
^* ed that none but those who know her 
^^ as well as I do, can form an adequate 
** notion of the strength of attachment c£ 
^* which she is capable. 

^* Am I mistaken, Mr. Vivian, in think-^ 
^^ ing that it would be necessary tfi your 
^^ happiness to be beloved both with ardent 
*^ and constant afiectiovi ? Certainly, I can- 
*• not be mistaken on this point. There is 
" another, of which I feel equally certain— 
** that you would be more likely to inspire 
^* a strong attachment in a mind like my 
'^ sister's, than in such a heart as mine. ' 
** Let it not wound your pride, or any of 
" your feelings, if I tell you that, even if 
*• my affections were at my own disposal, 
" and if no past circumstances prevented 
" the possibility of my thinking of you as a 
" lover, I could not feel the passion of love 
*' for a man of your disposition?,^ There 
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^^ must be superior strength, decision, and 
*i loftiness of character ; there must be' 
^^ something of the moral sublime, to seize 
** my imagination and touch my . heart. 
*^ My sister, on the contrary, admires more 
^ vivacity and genef osity of character, and 
would be captivated, in a loyer^ by those- 
qualities and accomplishments for which 
you are eminently distinguished. Certain 
" of the excellence of your disposition and 
•^ of your principles, and conscious that her 
*• own firmness of mind would prevent any 
•* danger from the vacillations of your easy 
^ teflJper, she would, as your wife, become 
" more and more attached to you, even from 
" what you may thinfrypur defects, because 
** she would feel the continual sense of be- 
** ing useful and necessary to your happi- 
** ness. You will be surprised, perhaps, sir, 
" to hear me reason so cQolly for others on 
" a subject where T have acted so rashly 
•* for myself; and you may feel no ificlina- 
" tion to listen to the ^[dvice t)f one who 
•* has shown so little prudence in her own 
" affair^ : therefore, having stated my rea- 
^* sons, and suggested my conclusions, I 
leave you to apply them as you think 
proper^ ahd J: shall only add, that the 
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*• accomplishment of my wishes, on this 
*^ subject, would give me peculiar satisfao* 
^' tion. It would relieve my mind from 
•* part of a weight of self-reproach. . I have 
^^ made both my parents unhappy. I 
^* have reason to fear, that the shock my 
^' mother received, by my means, contrjbut- 
'< ed mtich to her late illness. An event 
** that would restore my whole family to 
'* happiness, must^ therefore, be to me the 
<^ most desirable upon earth. I should feel 
'^ immediate relief and delight, even in the 
hope of contributing to it by any influence 
I can have over your mind. And, inde- 
pendently of the pleasure and pride I 
^ should feel in securing my sister's happi- 
^* ness and yours, I should dnjoy true satis- 
^ faction, sir, in thistt intimate friendship 
" with you, which only the ties of sucti nefu: 
^f relationship could permit or justify. You 
^' will accept of this assurance, instead of 
«< the trite and insulting, because unmean-> 
'* ing or unsafe, offer of friendship, which 
*^ ladies sometimes nlake to those who have 
•' been their lovers. 

. ** JUUA LiDHUKST.*' 

tc *•#•#• Palaces** 
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At tlie first reading oCthis letter, Viviati 
&lt nothing but a renewal of regret for 
having lost all chance of obtaining the 
Affections of tjie person by whom it was 
written : onu second perusal, he was mov«d 
by the earnest expresuoa of her wishes for 
his happiness } and the desire to gratify het, 
on a point on wiiich she was so anariions, in- 
fluenced hiin much more than any of her 
arguments. Whatever good sense iixt letter 
contained was lost upon him; but idi the 
js^sntimcint operated with full force; yet not 
*\vith sufficient power to conqpier the repug- 
nance he still felt to lady Samli's person 
a,nd manners. Lord Glistonbury made no 
inquiries concerning the contents of his 
daughter Julia's letter ; but, as far as polite- 
ness would permit, he. examined Vivian's 
countenance when he returned to the draw- 
ing-room. Lady Glistonbury's manner was 
as calm aa usual ; but the slight shake of 
her head was a sufficient indication of her 
internal feelings. Lady Sarah looked pale» 
but so perfectly composed^ that Vivian was 
convinced she, at least, know-nothing of her 
sister's letter. So great indeed was the out- 
ward composure, and so immoveable was 
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lady Sarah, that it provoked lady Mary past 
endurance. %< • 

^^ I never saw such a yoang woman as 
lady Sarah Lidhurst« She is a stick, a stone, 
a statue— -She has cpmpletely satisfied my 
mind on one point* I own, thit when I 
found lady Julia was out of the question, 
I did begin to think and wish l^at bdy 
Sarah might be my daughteri-inJaw, bectose 
she has really been bo care&Uy brought up, 
and the connexion with the Glistonbury fa- 
mily is so desirable — Then I bad a notion, 
before I saw her this morning, that the girl ^ 
liked you; and might be really capable of 
attachment; but now, indeed, I am con- 
vinced of the folly of that hotion. She has 
no feeling — none upoh eackh — scarcely 
common sense ! She thinks of nothing but 
how she holds her elbows. Thie formality and 
importance with which she went oh cutting' 
off ends of worsted, from that frightful ta- 
pestry work, whilst I talked of you, quite 
put me out of all manner of patience. She 
has no feeling^-^ncme upon earth." 

*• Oh ! ma*am," said Viviati, ^'yeudoher^ 
injustice : she certainly has feeling-Wbr her 
mother/' 
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" Ay, for her mother^ may be ! a kind of 
Mechanical affection !" 

" But, ma'am, if you had seen her^at 
the time that mother was struck with 
palsy !'* 

Much to his own surprise, Vivian found 
}iimself engaged in a defence, and almost in 
a eulogium upon lady Sarah j but the in- 
justice of his mother's attack, on this point, 
was/ he knew, so great, that he could not 
join in lady Mary's invective* 

Why, my dear Charles !*' said she, 

do you recollect, on this very road, as we 
.were returning from Glistonbury Castle, 
this time two years, you called lady Sarah 
a petrifaction ?" 

'< Yes, ma'am ; because I did not know 
her then/' 

" Well, my dear, I mnathaye time to 
* analyse her more carefully, and I suppose I 
shall discover, as you have done, that she is 
not a petrifaction. . So, then, lady Sarah 
really is to be the woman, after all. I am 
content, but I absolutely cannot pretend to 
like her — I like. the connexion, however; 
and the rest is your affair.— You. haven't 
proposed, yet ?" • 
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^< Bless me! no, ma'am! God forbid! 
How fast your Imagination goes, my de^r 
jq^ther!— Is there no difference between 
Baying, that a woman ts not a petrifaction, 
and being in love with her ?" 

^* In love I I never said a word about 
being in love-^I know that's impossible— 
J asked only if you had proposed for her ?'' 

** Dear ma'am, no !*' 

Lady Mary expressed her satisfaction; 
and, perhaps, the injustice with which she 
continued, fo> some days, to asperse lady 
Sarah Lidhurst, as being unfeeling, served 
lier more, in Vivian s opinion, than any other 
mode in which she could have spoken of 
her ladyship. Still he felt glad that he had 
not If et proposed* He had not courage either 
to recede or advance ; circumstances went 
on, and carried him along with them, 
.without bringing him to any decision. The 
l)usiness of the election proceeded ; every f 
^ay lord Glistoubury was with him, or he 
3¥as at Glistonbury Castle ; every hour he 
9aw more plainly the expectations that w^e 
formed : sometimes he felt that he was in« 
evitably doomed to fulfil these, and at other 
times he cherished the hope that lady Julia 
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would sooti return home, and that, by some 
fortunate revolution, she might yet be his. 
He had not now the advantage of Russ^'s 
firmness to support fiim in this emergency. 
Bussell's answers to his letters were so coolly 
determined, and he so absolutely declined 
Interfering farther in.his affairs, that Viviaa 
saw no hopes of regaining his friendship, or 
of profiting by his counsels* Thus was Vi- 
vian in all the helplessness and all the hor- 
rors of indecision, ^hen an eveiit took place^ 
which materially changed the face of affaird 
in the Glistonbury family* Just at the 
time when the accounts of his health were 
the most favourable, and when his friends * 
were deceived by the most sanguine hopes 
of his recovery, lord Lidhurst died* His 
mother was the only person in the family 
who was prepared for this catastrophe : they 
dreaded to communicate the intelligence to 
her, lest it should bring on another attack 
of her dreadful malady ; but, to their asto-» 
nishment, she heard it with calm resigna* 
tien, — said she had long foreseen this ca* 
lamity, and that she submitted to the will 
of Heaven. After pity for the parents, who 
lost this amiable and promising young man, 
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heir to this large fortune and to this splen* 
did title, people began to consider what 
4||ange would be made in the condition of 
the rest of the fatnily. The lady Lidhunsts^ 
ftom being very small Jbrtunes^ be<:aqKS 
heiresbes to a large estate. The earldom 
of Glistonbury was to devolve to a nephew 
of lord Glistonbury, in case the lady Lid- 
hursts should not marry, or should not have 
heirs male ; but, in case they should marry^ 
the title was to go to the first son. All these 
circumstances were of courte soon kndwdi 
and talked of in the neighbourhood j bnd 
many congratulated Vivian upon the great 
xicoession of fortune^ and up6n the high ex- 
pectations of the lady to whom they sup- 
posed him engaged. 

On the first visit whiA' Vivian and hik 
mother paid after the death of lord Lid- 
hurst, at Glistonbury Cdstle, they fbund 
there a young man very handsome, but of 
a dark, reserved countenance, whose phy- 
siognomy and manner immediately prepos* 
sessed them against him ; on his psirt, he 
seemed to eye them with suspicion, and 
to be particularly uneasy whenever Viviaft 
either mentioned the election, oi! approach- 
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ed lady Sarah. Tliis young man was Mr. 
lidhurst, lord Glistonbury's nephew and 
heir at law. It was obvious, almost at figH 
sight, that the uncle disliked the nephew j 
Iftt it was not so easy to perceive that the 
nephew despised the uncle. Mr. Lidhurst^ 
though young, was an excellent politician ; 
and hjs feelings were always regulated by 
hi% interests. He had more abilities than 
lord Glistonbury, less vanity, but infinitely 
more ambition. In lord Glistonbury, am* 
bition was rather affected, as an air suited 
to his rank, and proper to increase his^on« 
sequence : Mr. Lidhurs^'s was an earnest, 
inordinate ambition, yet it was cold, silent, 
and calculating ; his pride preyed upon him * 
inwardly, but it never hurried him into say- 
ing or doing an extravagant thing. Thdse 
who were not actuated solely by ambition, 
be always looked upon as fools, and those 
who were, he considered^ in general, as 
knaves : the oQe" he marked as dupes, the 
other as rivals. He had been at the bishop 
of ••*****s, during lord Lidhurst^s illness, 
and at the time of his death. Ever since 
lady Julia's arrival at tlbie bishop's, he had 
foreseen the probability oif this event, and 
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had, in consequence of the long-sightedness 
of his views, endeavoured to make himself 
ngpeeable to her. He found this impossible ; 
but was, however, easily consoled Hy hear- 
ing that she had resolved never to marry ; ' 
fae only hoped that she would keep her re« 
solution ; * and he was now at Glistonbury 
Oastle, in the determination to propose for 
'his other cousin, lady Sarah, who would, 
perhaps, equally well secure to him his ob« 
jecfs. 

" Well I my dear Vivian," said lord 
Glistonbury, drawing him aside, " how d'ye 
reliidi my nephew, Marmaduke Lidhurst ? 
Heed not be afraid to speak the truth, for 
J tell you at once that he is no particular 
favourite here; not en bonne odeur s but 
tliat*s only between you and me. He thinks 
that I don't know that he considers me as a 
shallow fellow, because I haven't my head 
crammed with a parcel of statistical tables, 
3.11 the fiscal and financiering stuff which 
he has at his calculating fingers'* eqds ^ but 
I trust that I am almost as good a politician 
as he is, and, I'm free to believe, have rather 
more knowledge of the world—- 

* la laen, not hooks, experienced was.in/ lord'— 
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Hey ? Hey, Vivian ? and can see through 
him, with half an eye, I can tell him.— 
Wants to get lady Sarah — yes, yes; lut 
never came near us till we lost my poor 
boy — he won't win lady Sarah ^ either, or 
I'm much mistaken-»Did you observe how 
jealous he was of you ? — Right ! — right ! — 
he has penetration ! — Stay, stay ! you don't, 
know Marmaduke yet ! — don't know half 
his schemes ! — how his brow clouded when 
we were talking of the election ! I .must 
. hint to you, he has been sounding me upon 
that matter ; he has a great mind to stand . 
for this county — talks of starting at the 
first day of the poll. I told him it could 
not do, as I was engaged to you. He an- . 
swered, that of course was only a condi- 
tional promise, in case none of my own i^e- 
lations stood. I fought shy, and he ptessed 
confoundedly*— Gad ! he would put me in a 
very awkward predicament, if he was realljr 
to stand ! for you know Avbat the world 
would say, if they saw me opposing my own 
nephew, a rising young man, and*nfot for a 
relation either ; and Marmaduke Lidhutst 
is just your deep fellow* to pten such a. 

. thing and execute h^ not cachig at wBfat or 
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whose expense. I can tell him, however, 
I am not a man to be bullied out of my 
interest, tior to be outvb'itted neither. — ^ 
Stand firm, Vivian, my good friend, and 1*11 
stand by you ; depend <?n me ! — - 1 only * 
wsh ———.** Here his lordship paused — — 
«* But I cannot say more to you now ;" fdt: 
here is my precious heir at law coming ta 
I>r6ak up the confederacy. 1*11 ride over, 
and see you to-morrow ; — now, let us all 
be mute before Marmaduke, our master po^ 
litician, as becomes us — Hey! Vivian? 
Hey ?*' 

Notwithstanding this sort of jealousy of 
Marmaduke, and the bravadoing style in 
which lord Glistonbury spoke of him, he 
spoke to. him in a very different manner : 
it Was apparent to Vivian that his lordship 
was under some awe of his nephew, and 
that, whilst he cherished this secret dislike, 
he dreaded coming to any open rupture with 
a man who was, as his lordship apprehend- 
ed, so well able to make his own party good 
in the world. When Marmaduke did 
emerge from that depth of thotightj in 
which he generally seemed to be sunk, and 
when he did condescend to converse, or ra<* 
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ther to speak, his theme lyas always of per- 
sons in power^ or his sarcasms against those 
who never would ^obtain it ; from any one 
€hing he asserted, it could never be proved, 

w but, from all he said, it might be inferred, 
that he valued human qualities and talents 
merelf as they could, or coyld not, obtain a 
price in the political market. The power , 
of speaking in public, as it is a n^o^ins in 
England of acquiring all other species of 

^ower, he deemed the first of Heavei|^ 
gifts ; and successful parliamentary ispeak- 
ers were the only persons of whom he ex. 
pressed admiration. As Vivian had^poken, 
an^ had been listened, to in the house of 
commons, he was in this respect an object 
of Marmaduke Ljdhurst's envy;, but this ' 
envy was mitigated by conteillpt for gv 

^hero's want of perseverance in ambition. 

" There is that Mr. Vivian of yours," said 
h& to his uncle, whilst Vivian was gone to 
talk tQ the ladies — " you'll find hp will be 
but a woman's man, after all I'^-Heavens ! * 
with his fluency in public^ what I would 
have done by this time of day ! This poor 
fellow has no consistency of ambition — no 
great views — no reach of mihd ~ Futliim 
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ia for a borough^ and he would be just as 
well content as if he carried, the county.-— 
You'll see he will, after ftiother session or 
two, cut out, and retire without a pension, 
and settle down into a mere honest country 
gentleman. He would be no connexion to ^ 
increase the consequence of your ^rnily. 
Lady Sarah Lidhurst would be quite lost 
with such Miobody ! Her ladyship, I am 
convinced, has too much discrimination, 
and values herself too highly, to make sucli 
a missy match/' 

Lord Glistonbury coughed, and cleared 
his throat, and ble*w his noi^e, and seemed to 
Aufifer extremely, but chiefly under the re* 
pression of his *usual loquacity. Nothing 
could be at once a. greater proof of his re- 
spect for bis nephew's abilities, and of his 
Iqrdship's dislike to hiin, Alan this unna- ' 
tural silence. Mr. Lidhurst's compliments 
pn lady Sarah's discrimination seemed, 
however, to be premature, and unmerited $ 
for, during the course of tBis day, she treat- 
ed all the vas#efforts of her cousin Marmat 
duke's gallantry with haughty neglect, and 
showed, what she had never before suffered 
t9Jy visible in her manner, a marked prQ» 
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ferenc^ for Mr. Vivian's conversation. The 
sort of emulation which Mr, Lidhurst's ri- 
valship producedy*lncreased the value of the 
object J she, for whom there was a content 
tion, immediately became a prize. Vivian 
" was bpth provoked and amused by the al- 
ternate contempt and jealousy which Mr. 
Lidhurst betrayed ; this gentleman's desire 
to keep him out of the Glistoi^piry family, 
and to supplant him in lady Sarah's favour^ 
piqued him to prove his influence, and de- 
termined him to maintain his ground. In* 
sensibly, Vivian's attentions to the lady be- 
cjtme more vivacious ; and he was vain of 
showing the ease, taste, and elegance of his 
gallantry ; and he was flattered by the idea» 
that all the spectators perceived both its 
superiority and its success. Lady Saaah, 
whose mannets had much improved since 
the departure of miss Strictland, was so 
much embellished by our hero's attentions^ 
that he thought her quite charming. ' He 
had been prepared to expect fire under the 
ice, but he was agreeably sui|)rised by this 
sudden spring of flowers from beneath the 
snow. The carriage was at the door in the 
evening, and had waited half an hour^j h^ 
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fore he was aware that it was time to de- 
part. 

" You are right, my Hiear son !" lady 
Mary began, the moment they were seated • 
in the carriage—" You are quite right, and ■ 
I was quite wrong, about lady Sarah IM- ^ ^ 
li«mt} she has feeling, indeed — strong, 
generous feeling ; and she show^s it at the 
proper time— a fipe, fjecided character S^ 
lier manners, to-day, so easy, and her coun- 
tenance So anin^ted, really she looked quite 
bandBome, and I think her a charming wo« 
man.-*- What changes love can make!-*-« 
Well, how I am satJl^ed: this is what I 
always wished— connexion, family, fortune, 
every thing — and the very sort of character 
you require in a wife ; the very person, of 
all others, that is suited to you.*' 

" If she were but a little more like her 
sister— or, Selina Sidney ei^w/*'— said Vi- 
vian, with a sigh. 

" That very woini ^ew— your sayittg like 
Selina Sidney even — shows, that you have 
Aot much cause for sighing : fof you see 
how quickly the mere fancy in these mat- 
ters changes— and you may love lady Sa- 
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rah presently, as much as you loved even 
• lady Julia.*' 

** Impossible !<ina*-am/* 

"Impossible! WhyT my dear Charles, 
you astonish^ne ! for you cannot but see the 
p vi#ws anfl expectations of all the family, and 
of t\^e young lady hfrself ; and your atten- 
tions to-day were such, as could bear but 
ont construction*'' m y 

" Were they %ma'am7— I was not aware 
of that at the time — tliat is, I did not mean 
to engage myself— Good Heavens ! surely 
I am not engaged ? — You know a man is 
net bound, like a woiaan, by a few foolish 
words ; compliments and gallantry are not 
such serious things with us men. Men ne^ 
ver consider themselves engaged to a wo- 
man till they make an absolute proposal." 

^* I know that i9;a common maxim with 
young men of the present day, l^t I con- 
sider it as dishonourable and bas6; and 
very soriy should I be to see it adopted by 
my son !" cried lady Mary, indignantly-~ 
" Ask your friend Mr. Russell's opiAion on 
this point — He long ago told you — I kpoir 
be did — that if you had not serious 
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thoughts of lady Sarah Lidhurst, you would 
do very wrong, ^after all the reports that 
have gone abroad^ tf eontinue your inti- 
macy with the Glistonburies, and thus«-to 
deceive her and her whole famjjy — I only « 
appeal to Mr. Russell ; — will you asK your 
friend Russell's opinion ?" * ^ 

Vivian sighed again deeply for the loss 
of hiS'friend Russell ; but as he could not, 
without. touching upon lady Julia*s affairs, 
explain the cause of the coolness between 
him and his friend, he answered only, " that 
an appeal to Mr. Russell was unnecessary 
when he had bis mother's opinion/' Lady 
Mary's wish for the Glistonbury donnea^ion^ 
fortified her morality at this moment, and 
she replied : '^ Then my decided opinion is, ' 
that it would be an immoral and dishonour* 
able action to break such a tacit engage- 
ment as this, which you have voluntarily 
contracted, and which you absolutely could 
i]ot4>reak without destroying the peace and 
happiness of a whole family. Even that 
cold lady Glistonbury grew quite warm to- 
day } and you ftiust s^e the cause. — And 
in lady Glistonbury 's state of health, who 
CQuld aqyw^r for the. consequences of any 
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disappointment about her fiivouiite daugh* 
ter, just after the loss of h^r «on too !" 

<^ No more, mot||pr» for Heaven's sake ! 
I me it all — I feel it all — I must marry 
lady Saral^ then. By nvhat fatality um I 
doomed, am I forced, to man^y a woman 
whom J cannot love, whose person and 
nianners are peculiarly disagreeable to me,^^ 
and Vhen I'm half in love with another 
woman!*' ' 

<' That would be a shocking thing, in- 
deed," said lady Mary, retracting, and 
alarmed ; for now another train of associa-^ 
tions were wakened, and. she* judged not by 
her worldly but by her romantic system.— 
** I am sure I would not, upon any account, 
urge you to act egainst your feelings* I 

m 

would not be responsible for such a mar* 
riage, if you are really in love with her 
sistef, and if lady Sarah's person and man- 
ners are peculiarly and absolutely disagree- 
able to you* I should do a very wicked ac- 
tion—should destroy my son's h^piaesa 
and morals, p^haps, by insisting on such a 
marriage. — HeaveB^ forbid!" — (a silence 
of a mile and a half long ensued.)—** But, 
Charles, after all I saw to-day, luiw can I 
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believe that lady Sarah ismo disagreeable t6 
yon?" • ' " 

'* Ma'aA)} she hap^Hned not to be abac- 
lutely diss^raeable to me to-day." 

*• Oh ! well ! then site may not happen tQ 
be (J^sagreeable t<),3|pu to-morrqwj or the 
next day, 05 ever again ! — And, as. to the 
fancy §Dr her sis^r^ when all "hope is over, 
you khow love soon dies of itself.'^ -. * 

^* May be so ; but it 46 mot dead yet^ 

ma'am» 1 lam afraidtr— And*yet I wish 

it was-^for it can 6iily be a torment to me, 
— And I am jas well convinced as you are^ 
that it -would be better for me to marry^ 
lady Sarah-^&be is certainly very*estim^ble, 
and all that; and I am very grateful for 
her preference. — And now she ^i?^ such a 
great heiress, sihe certainly show3 generosity 
and constancy )p abiding by this prefer- 
ence ;— *as you say, she has a noble mind: 
and such a Woman ought not to be thrown. 
awap upon that Marmaduke Lidhurst, who 
only looks upon her as a means of' grati- 
fying his ambition ; and who, I am sure, 
wpuld make her very unhappy. His cold 
pride is insupportable to me j he thinks he 
can make the whole family cast me pff to 
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please hij^.-Perhaps he may find himself 
f mistaken. — Lord Glistonbllg^would prefer 
me for a3on-in Jaw. But you know, after all,- 
I can propose for^lady Sarah at aiiy time — 
there's no immediate hurrv, ma^aln.'' 

So ended the convotsation. wTt^ |iext 

morning, at an unusual hour, lord Glisten- 
bury made his appearance ^t Castle ¥ivian, 
with an •air of great vexation and emb|ii'- 
];9ssment : be ftideavoured to speak of tri- 
vial topicf ; but, Qgke a|ler Another, these 
• • . 

subjects dropped. Theti lady Mary, who 
- saw that he was anxious to ^eak to her 
son, soon *took occasion to^L withdraw, not 
withput fetling some coriosit}!^ and forming 
many conjectures, as to the object his lord- 
ship might have in view in this conference. 

Lord Giistonbury's countenance exhibit- 
' ed, in quick alternation, a iook of absolute 
determination and of utter indecisi(H). m 
length, with abrupt effort, he said — 

" Vivian, have you seen the papen^to- 
day ?" 

" The newspapers? — yes! — no!— They 
are on the table — I did not look at Uiem — 
Is there any thing extraordinary?" 

** Yes, faith ! — extraordinary, very extra- 
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ordinary ! — But it is nqt fltre— it is jnot 
there — this is iiot the right paper — it is not 
in your paper. That's extraordinary, too** 
— (then feeling in both pockets)— ^*^ I vrt0 
a fool not to bring it with me — May be I 

have it— Yes, herer it is ! Not public 

news, but jpriVate." 

Vivian was all 4expectatiop, for he ipa^ 
gim^d that soinething^about ladjf Julia was 
coming. Lord Glistonbury; Who, in hia: 
commerce .with public vien, had learned 
the art of paying in words, to gain time, 
when in danger of a bankruptcy of ideas, 
went on, stringing sentences together, with* 
out much meaning, whilst he was collecting 
his thoughts and. studying the countenance, 
of his auditor. 

** You recollect my suggestions the last 
time I had the honour of speaking to you 
on a particular subject. I confess, Mr* lid- 
hiKt's conduct does not meet my ideas of 
propftety ^ but other persons are free to fosm 
what judgment they think fit upon the oc« 
casion. I shall submit the matter to you, 
Mr. Vivian, feeling myself called upon to 
come forward immediately to explain it to 

VOI** IV. A 
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y tiiir Mtifrfk&tiKm ;,afid -I do not fear to com* 
Ait thysdr, bj srtating at dhce my senti- 
mihts, ahd tlie light in which it strikes me% 
ftf tliere toust ^e some decision shown, 
atoillfcl\otrdr other, tpd on sortie side or other. 
•a^^^^DetfrsioH is all in all in public b^ymess, 
as the great Bacon or somebddy says-^and 
ftobbdykriotirs^hat better Ihan Marmaduke." 
' Here hii lorcfehip grew warm, and quit- 
tirrg. his parliamentary oant, assumed his 
fatniliat style. *^ ^ 

^* G*ad ! he has stoltn a marph upon us 
••— ontgeneralled us---but, fh my private 
Opinion, not in the handsomest style pessi.- 
b}e--Hey, Vivian ?— Hey ?" 
' " My dear lord, I have not heard the 
fact yet/* said Vivian. 

** Oh ! the fact is^simply-^Look here, he 
hasi Without my encouragement or concur- 
rence— and, indeed, as he very well knew, 
tofltrary to my approbation and wished—* 
gdtte, imd declared himself candidate fof 
this coutity ; and here's his fine, flUurishing, 
J)atridtic, damned advertisement in the 
p^per-^' To 'the gentlemen, clergy^ and 
freeholders of the coimty'A-.^ — Gad ! how 
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it startled me this morning. Wlien I first 
saw it, I rubted my eyes,* aod could hardly 
believe it was Marmaduke. Though I pique 
myself on knowing a man's style at the first 
^iine, yet I could not have believed it wqp his, 
unless 1 had seen bis name at full length in 
these great abominable characters f John 
Marmaduke liithurst.' — Glistonbury Cas- 
tle! too — As if I had countenanced the 
-thing, or had* promised my suppcni;; when 
be knew, that but yesterday I was arguing 
the point with him in my i^udy, and told 
him I was engaged to you. S^Mh an^un- 
gentiemanlike trick ! — ^for :you know it re- 
duces me to the Silemma of supporting a 
man who is- only my friend, against my 
nearest relation by blood, which, of Course, 
would have an odd and awkward appear- 
ance in the eyes of the world !*^ 

Vivian expressed much concern for his 
lordship's difficulties; but observed, that 
the world would be very unjust if it blamed 
him, and he was sure his lordship had too 
mdch decision of characte r ■■ 

" But, independently of the world,*' in- 
terrupted his lordship, ** even in bur -own 
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family, amongst all the lidhursts and their 
remotest connexions, there would be quite a 
league formed against me ; and these family 
quarrels are ugly affairs; for though our 
feui^ times are done away, party clanships 
have succeeded to feudal clanships ; mad we 
chiefs of parties must keep our followers in 
good humour, or we are Nothing in ihejield 

• 1 should say in the fiouse-^H^ I ha ! 

ha 1 1 laugh, but it is a very serious bu- 

* siness* For Marmaduke Lidhurst would 
be, in private or public, an* impracticable 
enemy. Maroiaduke's a fellow capable of 
inextinguishable hatred ; and he is every 
where, and knows evel)r body, of all the 
clubs, a rising young man, who is listened 
to, aild who would, make his story credited. 
And then,. with one's nephew, one can't 
settle these things in an Jwnourabie way— 
these family quarrels must be arranged ami- 
cably, not honourably j and that's the^dlif- 
ficulty : the laws of honour are dead letters 
in these cases, and the laws of the land do 

not reach these niceties of feeling. But 

of the most important fact you are still to 
be apprised." 
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"Indeed!" cried Vivian. 

** Yes, you have not yet heard Marma<i 
duke's master-stroke of policy !" 

" No!— What is it, my lord? — ^I am all 
attention— Pray explain it to me.*' 

"But thei'e';^ the delicacy! — there's the 
difficulty ! — No, no, no. — Upon my soul, I 
cannot name it !'* cried lord Glistonbury. — 
*• It revolts my feelings — all my feelings — ^as 
a man, as a gentleman, as a father.-— Upon 
my honour, as a peer, I would speak if I * 
could ; but, for the soul of me, I cannoti^' ^ 

" You know, my deSr lordj,*' said Vivian, 
'^ there can be no delicacies or difficulties 
with me ; your lordship has done me the 
honour to live always on such a footing of 
intimacy with ;me, that surely there is not 
any thing you cannot say to me !*' 

" Why, that's true," said lord Gliston- 
bury, quitting his affected air of distress, 
and endeavouring to throw off his real feel- 
ing of embarrassment — " You are right, my 
dear Vivian ! we are certainly upoh terms 
of such intimacy, that I ought not to be so 
scrupulous— But there are certain things, a 
well-bom, well-bred man*-- — In short, it 
would look sp like—But, in fatt, I am 
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driven to the wall, and I imufit defend mv- 
self as well as I can against this nephew 
of mine — I know iC will look like the most 
horrible . thing upon earthy like whaet I 
would rather be dec^tated than do — I 
kiiow it will look) absolutely; as if I came 
!)ere' to ask you to marry my daughter-** 
which, you Jcnow, is a thing no gentleman 
could have the most remotely in his con- 
templation ; but, sinfce I am so pressed, I 
must tell you thd exaet truth, and ex- 
pl^ to you, however difficult, Marma^ 
duke's nfaster-strbke-^-^he has proposed 
for lady Sarah ; and has bad the assurance 
to ask me^ whether ihem is or in not any 
truth in dertain reports wliicfa lie is pleased 
to affirm have gone abroad-^Heaven knows 
how or why !— — And he urges me— the 
deep dog!— fdr bis cott«iin% sake, to con- 
tradict those reports, in the only effectual 
manner, by a temporary cesfsation of the 
intfimate intercourse between Castle Vivian 
and Glistonbni^' Castle, whilst lady Sarah 
remaifis unmarried ; or, if out master poli- 
tician would speak plainly, till he has mar* 

ried her himself. At any rate, I have 

spoken frankly, Vivian, Hey? you'll allow; 


and I am eatitl^d l}Q.tli to a caQ4i4 iai^r- 
pretation of my motives, and t,o qqual fraulq- 
ness of reply." 

Whilst his lordship had )?e^ ^p^fJiing, 
palsy, compassion, gratifdde, vaqity^ j^ival- 
fihip, honour, lady Mary Vivian's conversa- 
tion, lady Juli^^'s letter, then ag^in the co^- 
nejpiou^ the jearldon;! in future, th^ present 
triuHiph or di^appoifitmenir about tlte elec- 
tion, theinsolept iptrusipn of Mr. Lidhurst, 
the cruelty pf abandoning a lad])i.^hQ jA^as 
in love with him, the dishonour, i)^ imp^si- 
nihility of jreeeding after certam reports; all 
these idea$, in r^pid successions pressed on 
Vivian '3 jqiind ; and his decision was in con- 
sequence of the feelings and of the embar- 
rassment of the moment. His VQply to lord 
Glistonbury was a proposal for lady Sarah, 
followed by as many gallant protestations ap 
his presence of mind could furnish. He did 
not very well know what he said^ nor did 
lordGlistonbury scrupulously ei^amino whe*- 
ther he had the air and si^eqt pf a tru9 
lover, nor did his lordship inquire what h^d 
become of Vivian's late love for lady Julia ; 
but, quite content that the objec^ebould^e 
altered, the desire |h€ same, he relieved Vi*- 
vian .by excls^itning — 
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** Come, come! all this sort of things 
lady Sarah herself must hear — and I Ve a 
notion— but I can keep a secret. You*lI 
return ,with me directly to Glistonbury. 
— Lady Glistonbury will be delighted to 
see you ; and I shall be delighted to see 
Marmaduke's face, when I tell him you 
have actually proposed for Sarah — for now 
I must tell yott:all. — Our politician calcu* 
lated upon the probability that you would 
not deci||e, you see, to make a proposal at 
once, ibat i^ould justify me to the world, 
in supporting my son-in-law against my 
nephew. As to the choice of the son-in- 
law, Sarah settles that part of the^business 
herselfi you know ; for, when two proposals 
are made, both almost equally advantageous, 
in. the common acceptation of the word, I 
am -too good a father not to leave the deci- 
sion to my daughter. So you see we un- 
derstand one another perfectly, and will 
make Marmaduke, too, understand us jSer- 
fectly, contrary to his calculations. — Hey, 
Hey ? — r- Mr. Politician, your advertise- 
ment must be withdrawn, I opine, in the 
next paper — Hey, Vivian ? my dear Vi- 
vian !'* 

With similar loquacity, lord Glistonbury 
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continued, in tlie fullness of his heart/ all 
the way they went together to Glistonbury 
Castle ; which was agreeable to Vivian, at 
least by saving him from all necessity of 
speaking. 

" So r said Viyian to )iimself, ** the die is 
cast, and I have actually proposed fm lady 

Sarah Lidhurst ! Who would have ex- 

pected this two years ago ! 1 would not 

have believed it, if it had been foretold to 

me even two monthd a^. But it is a 

very — a very suitable match,* and it will 
please the friends of both parties ; and lady 
Sarah is certainly very estimable, and capa- 
ble of very strong attachment ; and I like 
her, that is, I liked her yesterday very 
much — I really like her." 

Upon those mixed motives, between con- 
venience and affection, from which, Dr. 
Johnson says, most people marry, our hero 
commenced his courtship of the lady Sarah 

4 

Lidhurst. As the minds pf both parties 
on the subject are pretty well known to our 
readers, it wx)uld be cruel Xo fatigue them 
with a protracted description of the forma- 
lities of courtship. It is sufficient to say, 
that my lord Glistonbury had the ,satisfac- 
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tiatl of seeing his nephew disappointed; 
that poor lady Glistolibury had not an- 
other stroke of the palsy from joy ; and 
that the marriage of Charles Vivian^ esq., 
to the lady Sarah "Lidhurst, was solemnized 
with much pomp and magnificence, atid 
With ev^ry demonstration of joy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^' And the marriage was soIemiHz^ wit^ 
much pomp and magnificence^ and every 
demonstration of joy/* 

Novellists and novel readers are usually 
satisfied when they arrive at this happy ca- 
tastrophe i their interest and curioifttty ^h 
dom go any farther : hut, in real life, m^- 
riage is but the beginning of domestic hap- 
piness or misery. 

Soon after th^ pelebration of Vivian's 
nuptials, an event happened which inter- 
rupted all the festivities at Glistonbury, and 
which changed the bridal pomp to mourn- 
ing. Lady Glistonbury, who bad been much 
fatigued by th^ multitude of wedding visits 
she was obliged to receive and return, had 
another stroke o£ the palsy, which, in a few 
hours, terminated fatally. Thus, the very 
event whiqh Vivian h^d dreaded, as the 
probable consequence <(^ his refusal to marry 
her daughter > wa$» in facti. ac/ci^e^ a^^^ W 
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the fiill accomplishment of her wishes. 
After the loss of her mother, lady Sarah 
Vivian's whole soul seemed to be engrossed 
by fondness for her husband. In public, 
and to all eyes but Vivian's, her ladyship 
seemed much the same person as formerly: 
but, in private, the affection she expressed 
for him was so great, that he frequently 
asked himself, whether this could be the 
same woman, who, to the rest of the world, 
andin every other part of her life^ appeared 
80 cold and inanimate. On a very few oc« 
casions her character, before her marriage, 
had, ''when much enforced, given out a 
hasty spark, and straight was cold agaip ;^' 
but now she permitted the steady flame to 
bum without restraint. Duty and passion 
had now the same object. Before marriage, 
her attachment had been suppressed, even 
at the hazard of her life ; she had no idea 
. that the private demonstrations of unbound- 
ed love from a married woman to her hus- 
band could be either blameable or danger- 
ous : she believed it to be her duty to love her 
husband as much as she possibly could .-^ 
Was not he her husband? — In fact, she 
knew less of the prudence necessary in the 
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management of the passion of love, than 
any girl of seventeen, accustomed to read 
novel% and to hear the subject talked of, 
could readily believe to be possible. She 
had been taught that she should neither 
read, speak, nor think of love *, and she had 
been so far too much restricted on this sub- 
ject, that, absolutely ignorant and uncon« 
scious even of her danger, she now pursued 
her own course without chart or compass. 
Her injudicious tenderness soon imposed 
such restraint upon her husband, as scarcely 
any lover, much less any husband, could 
have patiently endured. She would hardly 
ever suffer him to leave her. Whenever he 
went out of the house, she exacted fcom 
him a promise, that he would be back^igain 
at a certain hour ; and, if he was even a 
few minutes- later than his appointment, he 
had to sustain her fond reproaches. Even 
though he stayed at home all day, she was 
uneasy if he quitted the room where she 
sat ; and he, who by this time understood, 
through all her exterior calmness, the sym- 
ptoms of her internal agitation, saw by her 
countenance that she was wretched if he 
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seemed interested in the conversation of 
any other person, especially of any other 
woman. fi 

One day when Vivian, after spending the 
morning tete-a-tete with lady Sarah, signi- 
fied to her his intention of dining abroad, 
shQ repeated her fond request that he would 
be sure to come home early, and that he 
would tell her at what o'clock exactly she 
might expect to see him again. He named 
an hournat hazard, to free himsejf from her 
importunate anxiety ; but he could not help 

. saying, " Pshaw !" as he ran down stairs { 
an exclamation which fortunately reached 
only the es^rs of a groom, who was thinking 

, of nothing but the tops of his own boots. 
Vivian happened to meet some agret^able 
people where he diined: he was much 
pressed to stay to supper ; he yielded to en- 
treaty, but he had the good natured atten- 
tion fo send htfme his servant, to beg that 
lady Sarah a»d his mother would not sit up 
for him. When he returned, he found all 
the family in bed except lady Sarah, who 
was sitting up waiting for him, with her 
watch in her hand. The moment he ap? 
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peared, she assailed him with tender re- 
proaches, to which he answered — 

^* %it why would you sit up, when I 
begged you would not, my dear lady Sa- 
rah r 

She replied by a continuity of fond re^ 
proach ; and aiftong other things she said, 
but without believing it to be true — 

*• Ah ! I am sure you would have been 
happier if you had married my sister Julia, 
or that miss Sidney T' * 

Vivian sighed deeply ; but ttie next in- 
stant, conscious that he had sighed, apd 
afraid of giving his wife pain, he endea- 
voured to turn the course of her thoughts to 
some other subject. In vain. — Poor lady 
Sarali said no more, but felt this exqui- 
sitely, and with permanent anguish. Thus 
her imprudence reverted upon herself, and 
she suffered in proportion to her pride and 
to her fondness. By such slight circum- 
stances is the human heart alienated from 
love. Struggling to be free, the restive 
Uttle deity ruffles and impairs his plumage, 
and seldom recovers a disposition to tran- 
quillity. Vivian's good nature had induced 
him for some time to submit to restraint ; 
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but if, instead of weakly yielding to the 
fond importunity of his wife — if, instead 
of tolerating the insipidity of her copversa- 
tion and the narrowness of her views, he 
*had with real energy employed her capa- 
city apo;i suitable objects, he might have 
made her attachment the 4>lace of his life. 
Whoever possesses the heart of a woman, 
who has common powers of intellect, may 
improve her understanding in twelve months 
more than could all the masters, and lee* 
tures, and courses of philosophy, and abridg- 
ments, ^nd documenting in the universe. — 
But Vivian had not sufficient resolution for 
such an undertaking: he thought only of 
avoiding to give or to feel present pain ; 
and the consequences were, tb&t the evils 
he dreaded every day increased. 

Vivian's mother saw the progress of con- 
jugal discontent with anguish and ifemorse. 

" Alas !" said she to herself, •* I was much 
to blame for. pressing th!s match. My son 
told me he could never love lady Sarah 
Lidhurst* It would have been better far 
to have broken oflF a marriage at the church- 
door, than to have forced the completion 
of such an ill-assorted union. My poor 
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son married chiefly froitfa principle of ho- 
nour ; his duty and respect for my opinion 
had also great weight in his decision ; and I 
have sacrificed his happiness to my desire 
that he should make what the world calls 
a splendid alliance. I am the cause of all 
his misery; and Heaven only knows where 
all this will end !'' 

In her paroxysm of self-reproach, and 
her eagerness to sit things to rights between 
her daughter-in-law and her son, she only 
made matters worse. She spoke with all 
the warmth and frankness of her own cha- 
racter to lady Sarah, beseeching her to 
speak with equal openness, and to explain 
the cause of the alteration in Vivian. 

** I do lS>t know what you mean, madam, 
by alteration irf My. Vivian !" 

^* Is not there somfe disagreement be- 
tween you, my dear?'* 

** There is no disagreement whatever, 
madam, as far as I know, between Mr. Vi- 
vian and me — we agree perfectly," said lady 
Sarah. 

** Well, the misunderstanding /" 

^* I do not know of any misunderstanding. 
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madam. Mr. Vivian and I understand one 
^5M»other perfectly.*' 

" The coolness^ then— Oh ! what word 
" shall I use ! — Surely, my dear lady Sarah, 
there is some cooZ/ies^ — something wrong?'* 
» ** I am sure, madam, I do not complaio 
of any coolness on Mr. Vivian's part. Am 
I to understand that he complains to your 
1^^ ladyship of any thing wrong on mine ? If 
he does, I shall think it my duty, when he 
points out the particulars, to make any al-; 
teration he may desire in my conduct and 
manners/' 

" Complain ! — My son ! — He makes nq 
eompkUnts, my dear. — You misunderstand 
me.— My son does not complain that any 
thing is wrong on your part." 

*^ Then, madam, if no complaints are 
made on either side, all. is as it should he, 
I presume, at present ; and if in future { 
should fail in any point of duty, I shall lK)ld 
myself obliged to your ladyship if you will 
then act as my monitor." 

Hopeless of penetrating lady Sarah's se* 
venfold fence of pride, the mother jflew to 
her son, to try what could be done with his 
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open and generous mind. He expressed a 
most earneg^ and sincere wish to make his 
wife happy. Conscious that he had given 
her exquisite pain, he endeavoured to 
make atonement, by the sacrifices which he 
thought would be most grateful to her. He 
refrained often from company and conver-^ 
sation that was agreeable to him, and would 
resign himself for hours to her society. It 
was fortunate for lady Jub'aLidhurst, that, 
by continuing with her good uncle the 
bishop, she did not see the consequences of 
the u»ion which she had so strenuoui^y adp 
vised. The advice of friends is often highly^ 
useful to prevent an imprudent match ; but 
it seldom happens that niarriages turn out 
happily which have been madd from the 
opinion of others, rather than from the 
judgment and inclinations of the parties 
concerned J for, let the general reasons on 
which tbe advice is grounded be ever so 
sensible, it is scarcely possible that the ad- 
viser can take in all the little circumstances 
of taste and temper, upon which so much 
of the happiness or misery of domestic life 
depends. Besides, people are much mora 
apt to repent of having been guided by Jlie 
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judgment of another, than of having fol- 
lowed their own ; and this is ni^st Hkely to 
be the case with the weakest minds. Strong 
minds can decide for themselves, not by the 
opinions ^but by the reasons that are laid 
before them: weak minds are influenced 
merely by opinions ; and never, either be- 
fore or after their decision, are firm in abid- 
ing by the preponderating reasons. How* 
ever ingenious or just the arguments which 
lady Julia had urged, to prov6 that her sis- 
ter's firmness of character would compen- 
a»te for the unsteadiness of Vivian's-^that 
two people, likely to be mutually service- 
able,. must therefore become mutually fond 
of each other — ^yet there were many const* 
derations which had escaped her foresight, 
and which prevented the accomplishment 
of her predictions. Even where she bad been 
right, in some respects, in her knowledge of 
character, she was wrong in the covlusions 
that she drew from them^: for, though she 
had foretold that her sister Sarah would 
lovQ with a warmth little to be expected 
from her general manners ; yet lady Julia 
.was mistaken in imagining that this fond* 
ness would necessarily be agreeable to 
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Vivian, nor coul4 she foresee that it would 
be so imprn^ently managed. 

No letters, no intelligence from home, 
except a malicious hint now and then from 
her cousin Marmaduke, which she did not 
credit, gave her reason to suspect that the 
pair whom she had contributed to unite 
were not •perfectly, happy. So lady Julia 
exulted in the success of her past counsels, 
and indulged her generous romantic dispo- 
sition in schemes for forwarding a union 
between Russell and Selina, determining to 
divide her fortune amongst the children of 
her friends. She concluded one of her let- 
ters to lady Sarah Vivian about this time 
with these words : — • 

'* Could I but see one other personyVfhom • 
** I must not name, rewarded for his virtues, 
** as you are, by happy love, I should die 
" content, and would write on my tomb : r— 

* Je ne fha point heureux, mais j'ai fait leur bonheur*/'* 

Far removed from all romance and all 
generosity of sentiment, lordGlistonbury, in 

* From some lin^s of Delille's, on Rousseau, con- 
^eluding with the following j— 
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the meaii time, went on ^ery comfortably, 
without observing any thing that passed in 
,his fsfmily. Whatever uneasiness obtruded 

** ilalheureux ! le trepas est done ton seule asile ! 
-Ah ! dans la tombe^ au moins, repose enfin tranqoille ! 
iCe beau lac,, cei flots pars, ces fleurs, ces gazons-ftais, 
Ces pales peupliers, tout t'invite a la pai$. 
Kespire, done, enfin, de tes tristes ebim^res. 
Vols aceourir vers toi les epoux, et les mere*. 
Gontemple les amans, qui viennent chaque jour, 
¥erser sur ton totnbcau les larmes de Pamour ! 
.Vols ee groupe d'enfans,' se 0puant sous I'ombrage, 
'Qui de leur liberie viennent te tendre hommage ; 
£t dis, en eontemplant ee spectaele enebanteur, 
Je nejus point heureux, maisjaijait leur bo7iheur,** 

Ill-fated mortal I doom*8, alas ! to .iSnd 
The grave sole refuge from thy restless mind. 
This turf, these flow'rs, thi» lake, this silent wave. 
These poplars pale, that murmur o'er your grave, 
Invite repose. — Enjoy the tranquil shore. 
Where vain chimeras shall torment no more'* 
See to thy tomb the wife und mother ily. 
And pour their sorrows where thy ashes lie ! 
Here the fond youth, and here the blushing maidy. 
Whi?per their loves to thy congenial shade ; 
And grateful children smiling through Iheir tears, 
Bless the lov'd champiox^ of their youthful years; 
Then cry, triumphant, from thy honoured grave — 
Joyless J Ih^dy but joy to others gave, C S. E. 
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Qpon his attention he attriljuted to one 
cause, anxiety relative to the question on 
which his present thoughts were exclusively 
fixed, viz. whether lady Sarah's first child 
would be a boy or a girl. " Heaven grant 
a boy !'* said his lordship'; ** for thefn, you 
know, there's an end of Marmaduke as 
heir at law !*' Whenever his lordship saw 
a cloud on the brows of lady Mary, of lady' 
Sarah, or of Vivian, he had one infallible 
charm for dispelling naelancholy j — he step- 
ped up close to the patient, and whispered, 
" It will be a boy ! — My life upon it, it will 
be a boy!" Sometimes it happened, that 
this universal remedy, applied at random ^ 
made the patient start or smile ; and then 
his lordship never failed to add, with a nod 
of great sagacity, '• Ah! you didn't know 
I knew what you were thinking of! — Well! 
well ! you*ll see we shall cut out Marma- 
duke yet." 

With this hope of cutting out Marma- 
duke, lord GHstonbury went on very Hap- 
pily, and every day grew fonder of the son- 
in-law, who was the euemy of his heir at 
law, or whom he considered as such* The 
easiness of Vivian's temper was peculiarly 
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agreeable to his lordship, who enjoyed the 
daily pleasure of governing a man of talents 
which w€re far superior to his own. This 
easiness of temper in our hero was much 
increased by the wantof motive ^nd stimu- 
lus* He thought that he had now lost his 
chance of happiness ; he cared little for the 
more or less pain of es^ch succeeding day ; 

'and so passive was his listlessness, that to 
a superficial observer, like lord Glistonbury, 
it looked like the good nature of perfect 
content. His lordship had always been in 
the ^ habit of indulging in what are called 
convivial pleasures ; and as he had long 
since found out, even at the first election 
in which he assisted our hero, that Vivian 

^ could be a good companion^ he did not fail 
now to press him frequently into the ser^ 
vice. Vivian, in the artificial spirits raised^ 
by wine, found some temporary relief to his 
unhappiness, and indulged more and more 
in a vice which he had formerly detested; 
and to which he had ifevef beeJti naturally 
disposed. The remonstrances of his mo- 
ther and his wife were unavailing. He re- 
proached himself, he felt his degradation ; 
but his own reproaches wer6 too feeble, and 
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he had lost that friend, whose eloquence 
used to animate him to exertion, and to in* 
spire him with confidences-- Poor Vivian ! 
— In this wreck of his happiness, one sav- 
ing chance, however, yet remained. He had 
still a public character ; he was conscious 
of having preserved unblemished inte- 
grity as a member of the ^nate ; and* this 
integrity, still more than his oratoricftjCa-^ 
lents, raised him far above most of his ephi- 
petitors, and preserved him not only in the 
opinion of others, but in his own* When 
parliament met, he went to town, .took a 
very handsome house for Tady Sarah, deter- 
mining to do all he could to oblige and 
please the wife whom he could not love.— 
Lady Sandi had complete power, at home 
and abroad, of her time and her expenses : 
her dress, her equipages, her servants, her 
whole establishment, were above Vivian's 
fortune, and equal to her ladyship's birth 
and rank. She wa3 mistress of every thing 
but of his heart The less he liked her, 
the more he endeavoured to compensate for 
this involuntary fault, by allowing her that 
abs6lute dominion, and that external splen- 
vdour, which he thought would gratify, and 
VOL. ir« s 
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pe Aa^ fin 1t»r mind. As ibr Wmsfetf, he 
tb6k rttfbgfe in Ifefe -hdtisfe of ^tMtttom.^ 
^There lie *£bfgot fert" ^ »titee dottrestic unet^ 
slftfess, and '^tas «f tfly anittiated by ^liatw 
ttiJttiy afifecft-^zeal for tlife good of iii« ciMih- 
tty.^ fie Wjis iifroud to f ecoUect;, that the 
ptibfligatfe Whattbti had failed in the aft- 
tiSttpt to laligh him Out of his public virtue ; 
fs "protid 'that Whartcm's prophecies of 
hflBtjJoStaSyliad iiever been jtccomplished ; 
ttat/as a. pdbfic 'Character at le^rt, he tad 
iuliSIled tire prottii^e of his featrly yoath,aiid 
iv*5 '*till Wbrthy of himself, atid of that 
IHend whotn lie had lost. He clung to this 
^iflea, as tb the only hbpe left him in life. 
Lord <JliStonbury fcould not In the least 
und'erstand dr entcfr into his notions about 
•public virtue ; looked tipbti them all a^ 
•mere remains of self oiol themes and college 
Wading, cff which he 'Wondered that Viviah 
had not got rid by this time, and of 'which 
he was persuaded that a little more know- 
ledge of the world would sodn obliterate 
every trace. His lordship, however, ^as 
rather pleased by this patm)tism in his son- 
in-law, not only because it gave him a sense 
of his own superiority over this^^^A nm 


df a senator, but becaine-it ^o fonvarded 
bis political views. ^Eatxietiam Mts to 'be 
bis cry,Ms waftrhword, as aae of the teacbns 
cf opposition ^ and anjr ooie iwbo could ^even 
act the idiaracter of a patsiot filausibLj, ^wi^s 
of value to his "pasty ; ^how much mose ^va* 
luable, then, the bonest orator, iwho, being 
really in earnest, could surpass the mere 
political actor in (the power of ttouchii^ and 

governing the public oiind! Loc:d Glistoor 
bury o(Be day remaitked^ in comparing Vi- 
vian's speaking and Marmaduke Lidburst'ji, 
** They both seem to speak iequally^^ell — 
equally good argument-^equally good •lan- 
guage ; but'thereis a raciness in myison- 
in Jaw's ^eloquence, ^hioh tbere is ilbt in 
my nephew's — They »mafce aveiy difievent 
impression on the house ; and I 'really do 
tiot well know why, except that^Vivian is 
iquite in*eapnest) >andi:hat 'Lidhurstis con- 
jsideved only as-^as-^^asone of us.'** 

>Mr, ^Marmaduke Lidhurst now acted 
along w^h ^his .uncle, *and tjoined his 'pa^t y 
in politics, upon 'condition that' his lordship 
4&hbuld, on <the first occasion, procure ^for 
'him a eerdain lucrative dffice, on* which his 
<wind'w4fs<fi»ed. Inthis^hope he g^V6*up, 
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or affected to rdinquisfa, all view to his 
unde's estate : he often said he hoped lady 
Sarah's child woftld be a boyf and he should 
not envy Yiwan his good fortune ; but, in 
spite of his dissimulation, he never could 
conquer his uncle's jealousy, or Vivian's 
dislike to the cold selfishness and pc^itical 
craft of his character. Vivian, however, 
saw and estimated his abilities ; and the sort 
of rivalship of talents which arose between 
them was advantageous, as it stimulated 
pur hero to exertion. 

One night, in -a debate in the house of 
commons, on some question of importance, 
he made an excellent speech, which was 
particularly well received by the house, be- 
cause it came from one who had an unble- 
mished character. When Vivian went into 
the coffee-room to^efresh himself, after be 
had done speaking, several of his acquaints 
ance crowded round him, complimenting 
him upon his success — he. broke from them 
all! for he saw, advancing towards him 
with a smile of approbation, the friend on 
who^e approbation he set a higher value 
than» he did even on the applauses of the 
house — the friend whose lost afl^ction he 
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had so long and so bitterly regretted. Rus- 
sell stretched out his hand— Vivian Agerly 
seized it ; and» before they had either of 
tfaem spoken one word^ they both under- 
stood each other perfectly, and their recon- 
ciliation was completely effected. 

^^ Yes/' said Russell, as they walked oht ^ 
arm in arm together, *^ Yes^ it is fit that 
I should forget all private resentment^ i# 
the pride and pleasure I feel, not merely in 
your public success, but in your public vir-* 
tue. ^ Talents, even the rare talent of ora- - 
tory, you know, I hold cheap in compariiton 
with that which is so far more rare, as well 
as more valuable— political integrity. The 
abhorrence and contempt of political pro- 
fligacy, which you have just expressed^ as 
a member of the senate, and the consistent 
conductby which you have supported youij 
principles, are worthy of you ; and, allow 
me to say, of your education." 

Vivian felt exalted in his own opinion by 
such praise, and by these the warmest ex* 
pressions he Had ever received of Russell- s 
regard. — He forgot even his domestic un- 
easiness ; and this day, the first for many 
.months he had spent happily, he passed 
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mih bi9 Mead. They nipped' togetlier^ 
and iBltfted. mtttURUy aU that bappenedi 
iince iheir j^arting. Riussoil told Vivian 
tiiM be lMd< lalrety been) agmeabfy 8wp0£»d 
iBPy the gill ^ a v^hsakie Mving ftont die 
bishop of •**♦♦♦, bedfj^ JoUai^ Lidhuiat^s 

^tH^ISe^^ tint the MsbofiV' ^1>^<» iie^ had till 
then liei^eif se«ii|- had written ta hkn in Use 
bandcRMiMtie tt[ai»i€]^, ^yi^s tb^ ^ It^Mw 
the- obUgafi^fis hi^f lainilf <m^d to Mf;Rw« 
gdlti tlMt ic bad be«iv tbe i^ing tmfoeu e( 
nepb«W/ lordlidhurMr^ thsM Mme toleesi 
the fym^y eMetm audi grMttudo sboold 
bd offered ta Mm, t^ ^bom tb^ 0we4 m 
jadufch ; but the hi%h0p add^dy tbdt imihiv 
fsMily gratitude, m»r private frieddsiiffp^ 
6ouid hiave mduced himf t<9 b^oi^ dMrcb 
pt^fermetitB upo»£^ but tb^per^forB .whose 
eteiracter best eirtid^d hbn to such a d^ 
flection atid iftich a trlist# JM^ 

This letter^ dn Vivian ob^ervedy wm well 
ealetrkted to satisfy RusselPs^ eonecience 
afid his deticaey. Tbe cottvers«tH>» next 
turned upon lady Julia Lidhurst. RnsMli 
was not aware that Vivian knew mare ^f 
ber attachment to hftn than what had been 
discovered the day befote be left OHston- 
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bury J and Vivian qould not belp s^dmi^ng^ 
the hooQurable and deJicaAQ ip^on^r i^ 
Vf^hich, \m friend sjitoke of hj^% wtboitt ^njf 
air of mystery,. a^4. ^ith tbft gre^t^t; i;q^ 
s9q4^. He told Viviaft he l;^d bfeard, tba* 
pi:op<;>$^s had been, lately wiad.Q tp^hei; larfjf-f 
^ipby ^ gentleoQaA of great talents and of 
l^jgb cbainaicter; bu^ tha^t 9he h^d poi^itiv^ly 
declined hi$ a^ddxessj^s^a^d had r^p^^ated bef 
d^laiiajkion that ^h^^ ¥(Quld i^jever marry. 
Jief gosod ux¥;le. left het^ on this^ pQii&t,, en^ 
tire^ 9A liberty, w^ did mot mentwi^ tlx^ 
pcf^Qsoi ta loji^d Glistonbury, lest she shQMlid 
1»^ e:f:ffcmA tfi^ any fresh dil$ici(lties» Ki^siji^U 
Vf^^^ni much Si^itilsfactiQQ a,t this pa?^ of 
the bishop's conduct, as being i^ oi^y tji^ 
]RaQG|t kindj^l^M: the most judiqious^^ ^jid.the 
mo9t likely tQ dii^ose his niece, to QbAVg? 
her determination. H^ repeated his qp^ 
nlpn, that, united to sv mw of $Qns/^ ^n^ 
i^treis^th qf mind,, she would n\a]i:e a cha^'m? 
ing and excellent wife. ^ Vivia^n agree(| wit^ 
him ; yet observed, that he. was coinvinced 
9he would never marry •— There he pausj^^ 

' ■ Could lady JuUsk herejelf have ov^rf 

heard the conversation^ which afterw^f^? 
p^sed between thei|« two gentlemen, pn^ 
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of whom she had loved and the other of 
* idiom«she had refused, nor ^ word would 
have hurt her feelings : on she contrary, she 
'^ would have been raised in her opinion, and 
gratified by the strong interest theyftoth 
showed for her happiness. They regretted 
only, that a young woman of such talents, 
and of such a fine, generous disposition, 
had been so injudiciously educated. 

•* And now, my dear Russell V cried Vi- 
vian, " that we have finished the chapter of 
lady Jtdia, let us talk of miss Sidney.'* — 
Russell's change of countenance showed, 
that it was not quite so easy for him to talk 
upon this subject. — To spare him the effort, 
Vivian resumed : 

^* As you are a rich man, now, my dear 
Russell, you -will certainly marry j and I 
know,** added he, smiling, «* that miss Sid- 
ney will be your wife. If ever man de- 
served such a prize, you do i and I shall be 
the first to wish you joy." 

" Stay, my good friend,** interrupted 
Russell ; ^ your kindness for me, and your 
imagination, are too quick in this anticipa- 
tion of my happiness.'' — Russell then told 
him, that he never had declared his attach- 
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ment to Selina, till Vivian's marriage had 
put an end to all probability ^f rivalship with 
his friend. She had expressed high esteem 
/or Russell, but had told him, that she had 
su^ed so much from a first unfortunate 
attachment, that she felt averse from any 
new engagements. 

^' Shall I assure you, as you assured me 
just now with regard to lady Julia^'' said 
Vivian, ^* that miss Sidney will be prevailed 
upon to alter her determination; and shall 
I add, that, though I should like lady Julia 
the less, I should like Selina the better, for 
changing her mind?" — He went on, gjene- 
rously expressing sincere hd^jtH,. ^* that his 
friend qnight obtain Selina Sidney's affec- 
tions, and might enjoy that domestic hap* 
piness, which " 

Vivian was going to say, '' which he had 
himself forfeited ;" but, checking this re^ 
gret, he only said — *' that domestic happi* 
ness, which I consider as the summit of hu** 
man felicity, and whichno man can deserve 
better than you do, my dear Russell." 

Russell easily guessed that poor Vivian 
had not attained this summit of humaa fe- 
licity by his own marriage,, but was too 

85 
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kmd and to6 judicious a fnetid- to »Eiy a 
word that could give him pain on this 
delicate subject. He never adverted to any 
of the conversations they had held about 
}ady Sarah Lidhurst ; never recalled ai^r of 
Vivian's vehement declarations concerning 
the absolute impossibility of his making 
such a match ; never evinced the least sur- 
prise at his marriage ; nor inquired how he 
had conquered his passion for lady Julia. 
With friendly forgetfulnesj^, he seemed to 
have totally obliterated from his mind all 
that it could do no good to remember. Vi* 
vian was sensible of this delicacy, and grate- 
ful for it; but to imitate RusselFs rererve 
and silence upon certain subjects required 
a force, a forbearance, of which he was not 
capable. At first he had determined not to 
say one word to Russell of domestte uneasi- 
nesses ; but they had not been many hours 
together before Vidian poured forth a]l his 
complaints, and confessed how bitterly he 
repented his marriage : he dfeclared that he 
had been persuaded, by the united efforts 
of her family and of his mother, against his 
own judgment, or, at least, against his taste 
and inclinations, to marry lady Sarah. 
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*^ By "dlatever persuapkuas, or by v^hnU 
ever motives, yoiir choice was decided," 11^ 
terrupted l^ussell, '^ reflect, that it 19 deeid- 
ed for life ; therefore abide by it, and juetify 
it.-«^bove all, make yourself happy with 
the me^ns which are yet in your power, 
instead of wasting your mind in unavailing' 
regret. You are yqited to a woi^an who 
has ev^ry estimable quality, as you candidly 
acknowledge : there are some particulars in 
which i|he does not please your taste ; but 
withdraw yoyr aj;tention from these, and 
you will be happy with a wife who is so. 
firmly attached to you. Consider, besides, 
thaWromance apart-^love, though a de* 
Ughtful passion, is not the only resource 
which a man of serise, virtue, and activity 
may find for happiness.^-^Your public du« 
ties, your , succej^s, * and your reputation as 
a pubUe gharacter,* will /' 

Russell was (nterriipted in this ^consola^ 
tory and invigorating speech, by the en» 
trance of a siervant of lord Olistonbury's, 
who brought a pote from his lordship to 
}Ar. Vivian,' requesting to see him as soon as 
he could make it convenient to come to 
Glistonbury House, i^s his lordship wanted 
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to speak to him on particular busii^ss of the 
greatest importance. Vivi&n was provoked 
by being thus summoned away from his 
fHen^y to attend to one of what he called 
lord Glistonbury's mpottant rmfsteries about 
nothing. Russell was engaged to^o into 
Ihe country the ensuing day, to take pos- 
session o|! his new living ; but he promised 
that, h^ would see him again soon ; and» 
with this hope, the two friends parted. 

. Vivian went to lord Glistonbury's : he 
found his lordship in bis study. ^^ Where 
Jhaveyou been, Vivian ?" exclaimed he : ** I 
have sent messenger after messenger to look 
for you, half ovfar the town : I thought you 
were to have dined with us, but you ran 
away, and nobody could tell where, or with 
whom ; and we have been waiting for you 
at our cabinet council here, with the utmost 
impatience.'' -T- Vivian answered, that he 
had une^^ctedly met with his friend Rus- 
sell ; and was proceeding to tell his lord- 
ship how handsoidely the bishop of ***♦*• 
had provided for his friend ; but lord Glis- 
tonbury, like many other great men^ having 
the habit of forgetting all the services of 
those from whom they l:iave nothing more 
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to expects cut short Vivian^s narration, by 
exclaiming— 

*^ True, true ! well, well ! that's all ol{^r» 
now--*Certainly, that Russell did his duty 
by my poor son ; and acted as he ought to 

do in all things ; and I'm glad to hear 

my brother has given him a good living; and ' 
I hope, as you say, he will soon be married 
— so best, so best, you know, Vivian, for rea- 
sons of our own — Well ! well ! Vtt\ glad 
he is provided for — not but what that liv- 
ing would have been of essential service, if^ 
it had been reserved for a friend ofmirte- - 
but my brother the bishop never can enter 
into any political views-^might as well- 
not have a brother a bishop But, how* 

ever, Mr. Russell's a fiiend of yours — I am 
not regretting — not so rude to you to regret 

on the contrary, rejoice, particularly as 

Mr. Russell is a man of so mu^ merit — 
But all that's over now; and F want to 
talk to you upon quite another hnatter.-—* 
You know I have always said I should, 
sooner or Uter, succeed in my grand ob- 
ject. Hey, Vivian ?" 

" Your lordiship's grand object ? — I an^ 
not sure that I kQow it." 
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«* Oh ! surely you know my grand ob- 
ject. You my son-in-law, and forget my 
grand object i^^The marquisate^ you know ; 
the marquisate, the marquiaate ! — TAd not 
I always tell you, that I would make go- 
vernment, sooner or later, change my earl- 
dom into a marquisate ? Well ! the thing 
is done — that is, as good as done; they 
have sent to treat with me upon my own 
. t^rms.'* 

" I give you joy, my dear lord !" said 
yivian« 

** Joy ! — to be sure you do, my sober sir : 
-—one would think you had no concern or 
interest in the business. — Joy ! to be sure 
you give m e joy ; but, I can tell you, you 
must give me something more than joy--^ 
you must give me support." 

** How he looks !'* continued lord Glis- 
tonbury, " as if he did not know wjjat is 
meant by support. Vivian, did you never 
hear of parliamentary support?" 

•* I .nope, ray dear lordt " r^Ued Vivian 
gravely, ** that you have not entered into 
any engagements, or made any promises for 
ipe, which I cannot have it in my power to 
f>erform." 
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Lord Olistonbury hesitated in some con- 
fusion ; and then, forcing a look of ef- 
frontery, in an assured tone, replied — 

^* No* I have not made any engage- 
ments or promises for you which you can- 
not perform, Vivian, I am clear ; nor any 
which I have not a right to expect my son- 
in-law will confirm with alacrity." 

•* What have you engaged ? — what have 
you promised for me, my lord ?** said Vi- 
vian earnestly. 

" Only, my dear bpy," said lord Gliston- 
buiy, assuming a facetious tone, ^^ only that 
you will be always one of us— And are not 
you one of us ? — my son-in-law?— the dense 
is in it if he is not one of us !— In short, 
you know, to be serious, a party must go 
together, that is, a family party must go 
together ; and, if ministry do my business, 
of course I do theirs. If I have my mar^ 
quisate, they have my votes.** 

** But riot my vote— pardon me, my lord 
->^my vote cannot be bartered it tnis man- 
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But, you know, Mr. Vivian, you know 
it is for your interest as much as for mine $ 
for, you know, the marquiiiate will probably 
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descend, in due course of time, to your son. 
So your interest is full as much concerned 
^as mine ; and besides, let me tell you, I 
* have not forgot your immediate interest : 
I have stipulated that you should have the 
valuable place which Mr. C - was to 

havtehad,*' 

All that Russell had said of public virtue 
was fresh in our hero's mind. '^ I thank 
you, my d^ar lord,'' said he } " for I am 
sure this was kindly intended — But I am 
not one of those persons who, in public 
afiairs, think only of their private interest 
— I am not thinking of my interest." 

** So I perceive/* said lord Glistonbury, in 
a tone of disappointment and displeasure* 
Without regarding this, Vivian proceeded— 

f* Not for this marquisate, not for uny 
title or rank in the gift of the crown, would 
I forfeit my honour, my principles,^ my 
public character." 

^ Vjry fine, vastly well said: ! but 4iot 
quite to the purpose, not precisely in point, 
I apprehend," replied lord Glistonbury^ 
^ for I do not see that a man's* accepting a 
marquisate, or voting with his majesty's 
ministers, neceSl^rily implies a forfeiture 
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of honour and principle, and a total dere- 
liction of all public reputation." 

" Far from it !" cried Vivian ; " you 
surely cannot imagine me, my lord, to be 
capable of making so ^ild or absurd an 
assertion. But if a man maintains obtain 
public measures one day, and the next, for 
valuable comideraHon^ supports diametri- 
cally opposite opinions and measures, he 
will lose, and deserve to lose, all reputation 
%r integrity," 

** Integrity! political integrity!" said 
lord Glistonbury ; ^^ fine words, which mean 
nothing. Behind the scenes, as we arje 
now, Vivian, what use can theye be in talk- 
ing in that strain ? —Between you and me, 
you know this is all nonsense. For who, of 
any party, now thinks, really and truly, of 
any thing but getting power, or keeping it ? 
— p(»ver,you know,- stands for the measure 
of talent j and every thing else worth hav^ 
ing is included in that word, power. I 
spgak plainly. — And as honour is merely 
an affair of opinion, and opinion, again, an 
affair of numbers, «nd as there are numbers 
enough to keep one in countenance in these 
things } really, my dear Vivian, it is quite 
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cbildiab, quite beyish> smells q£ tke lamp% 
To declaim about political, inte^rity^ anil 
all tbat,, i^ vket the language of a man who 
knows aay thing of buainos^-^^ny thing of 

the world*! But why do I say all this ?" 

ented lord; Glistonbu^y* cbeeJung hiimsel^ 
and aMnming^ an aii^ of sftofe: iresefved did* 
plfeasurfcr— '^ Mr. Viviaijft certainly knows 
aU tbi^. a& well as I do ; I kno^ how my 
i^phiBw Masmadnke, wha» Writh all his 
faults, is no fool, would interpret your {^^ 
sent languajge: ha would say, as I have 
eSl^jk beard, him say, that political iat^rity 
if. only a. ^^ vil put qffi^* 

** Pditical int^rity only a civil put off!" 
re^aited Vivian, with unfeigned a^tcmkh' 
ment* When hie foj?merly lieard mojim 
sentiments from the aro^ed profligate and 
hackneyed politician Mr. Whai?ton,. he w9m» 
ahocked;, but^ to bear them repeated, as 
being eooUy laid down by so young a man 
9s Mr. Lidhurst, excited so much disgust 
and contempt in Vivian s mind, that he 
could hardly refrain from saying more than 
either prudence or politwess CQuld justify, 

** Now I am free to confess,** pursued 
lord Glistonbury, "that I should think it 
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more eandid and manly, and, I will add^ 
ifibve^eiu%» and move the natural^ open, 
comluct of a son-in-law to^ a father-in-law» 
instead, of talking of political integrity, to 
barre said, at once, I cannot oblige yon in 
jdiifr inataace/' 

^' Surely, my lord, you cannot be in ear- 
nest P^' said Vivian. 

*• I tell yon^ sir, I am in earnest," cried 
his kxnfehip, tnmiiig suddenly in a; rage^ 
as he walked up and) down the room: ; ^^ J[ 
say^ it'would have be^n more cancUd, more 
manly, more every thing — and much more 

lifee a soap-jiiiJaw — much \ — ^mueh 1 1 

aflB sure, if I had known as much as I do 
now, sir, you neves should have been my 
•ou-in.la,i^«veT! never I-^een lady Sa- 
rah in her grave first 1-* I would! — I would! 

^^jiesysir — I would! And you are the 

last person upon earth I should have ex* 
pected it from. . But I have a nephew^— I 
have a nephew, and now I know the dii9S»*- 
ence. No man can distinguish his friends 
till he tries them/' 

Vivian in vain endeavoured to appease 
lord Glistonbury by assurances, that be 
would do any thing in his power to oblige 
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him, except what he hitnself considered as 
dishonourable : his lordship reiterate(|p^ith 
divers passionate ejaculations, that, ^* if 
Vivian would not oblige him in this pointy 
on which he had set his heart— where the 
great object of his life was at stake— he 
could never believe he had any regard for 
him ; and that, in short, it must come to 
an open rupture between them, for that he 
should never consider him more as his son." 
leaving uttered th^ denunciation as d|»» 
tinctly as passion would permit, iord Glis* 
tonbury retired to rest. 

Vivian* went immediately to |iis mother, 
to tell her what had pateed, and he felt al- 
most secure of her approbation ; but, though 
^she praised him for his generous spirit^of 
independence, yet it was evident the hopes 
that the title of marquis might descend 
to a grandson of her own, weighed more 
with her than any patriotic considerations. 
She declared, that'** indeed, sl^e would not, 
for any title, or any thing upon earth,.have 
hes son act dishonourably ; but what was 
asked of him, as far as she could under- 
stand, was only such a change of party, 
siich compliancnQs, as every publio^man in 
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his place would make : and^ though she 
would not have him, like some she co(|}<i|! 
name, a torrupt tool of government, yet^on* 
the other hand, it was folly to expect tfefet 
he alone could do any thing against tht ge- 
neral tide of corruption— that it would be 
madness in txim to sacrifice hitpself entirely, 
without the slightest possibility of doing 
any^ good to his country." 

Vi^ah interrupted her, to represent that, 
if eacn public man argued in this manner, 
nothing could ever be accomplished for the 
public good : that, on the contrary, if every 
man hoped«.that something might be done, 
even by his individual exertion, and if he 
determined to sacrifice a portion of his pri- 
vate interest in the attempt, perhaps much 
might be effected. 

<«, Very likely 1" lady Mary said. " She 
confessed she Icnew little of politics." So 
from argument she went to persuasion and 
entreaties—She conjured him not to quarrel 
with the Glistonburies, and not to provoke 
lord Glistonbury's displeasure. ^' I see all 
that artful Marmaduke's schemes," said 
she : <* he knows his uncle's pertinacious 
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temper ; andSie :hape8 that yanr notiiuis of 
ipatciotiim will ^prevent you irom yielding 
'on JSL point, on which >hts uncle his set his 
heatrt. Marmaduke will iknow how to take 
^advmntage of all this, believe me !'^ - 
^ The more Vivian rresiated, the move eager 
iris ml^ther became, till at last* she worked 
herself up to tears, and declared, that she 
made it her own most urgent sequeat, wbidi 
«he would ^repeat on her knees, if J^thing 
else would move him, to give "up his Qmx- 

" Quixotism !*' said Vivian : " RusseU, 
xay friend and preceptor, woidd ^ve my 
resolution a very different name." 

Lady Mary replied, that she thought her 
opinion, or at least her entreaties, ought 
to have more weight with him than those 
of any preceptor or other friend upon 
<earth. Now that it was a contest of power 
and influencebetween her ladyship and Rus- 
*sell, she grew, if possible, -stillnnore vehe- 
ment. Vivian was shaken in hisTesdlutioQ 
by his mother's entreaties— by the idea df 
all the family quarrels that would ensue, 
andbf all the difficulties in which he might 
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be mvolved, rf he pefrsisted in his generous 
determination. Lady Mary had still |ioww 
erfal argtiments in store. 

•••My dear son/' resumed she, "it would 

be absolute ttiadness to refuse the place 

that, is now offered you—- only consider 

the situation of your affairs^*- consider, I 

beseech you, the distress you will be in by 

and by, if you reject this offer — Recollect 

the ijjupense demand^ upon you ; recollect 

that heap of bills for the election, and for 

the buildings, and all the poor workmen 

about the castle! mnd that coachmaker^ 

too! and ftmember, the purchase money 

of the house in town must be paid in three 

months. It is really impossible that you 

can go on, unless you accept of this place j 

for you know, my dear Charles, I cannot 

assist you effectually, or most happy should 

I be to relieve you from all difficulties, at 

whatever hazard or inconvenience. I woul4 

willingly give up my house in town, and 

tay down my carriage." 

** No, no, my dear mother!" exclaimed 
Vivian ; " you shall do no more : you have 
already done infinitely too much ; and I 
cannot bear to think of the inconvenience 
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to which your confiding generosity has al- 
ready put you." 

« Don't think of that— don't «peak of 
thaty Charles !— Between mother and son, 
you know, there can be no division of inter- 
est ; and, if I know any thing of myself, I 
shall always manage so as to prevent your 
feeling any uneasiness on my account. When 
I mentioned myself, I meant not to allude, 
to the past, but only tcT regret that, in 
future, I have no means of serving you as I 
wish} and, as to lord Glistonbury^ you 
know, notwithstandii^ his great nominal 
income, he lives beyond it so fav> that there 
is scarcely a mt^ m England who would 
find it more difficult to raise a thousand 
pounds than lord Glistonbury. If you dis- 
oblige him now, you have no decent claim 
upon him ; and, besides, I cannot bear the 
idea of your asking such sort of pecuniary 
favours from your wife's family. They are 
all proud enough, surely, as it is, and suffi* 
ciently inclined to consider their connexion 
as a high honour to us. There is no occa- 
sion to abase ourselves by becoming their 
debtors. Indeed, to be in debt at all, or te 
any body, is a terrible thing !" 
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^^ A terrible thing, indeed V said Vivian, 
ivith a deep sigh. 

" And the only possible means, by which 
you can get out of debt, is by accepting 
this place, which would put you at ease at 
once, and enable you to continue in the 
style of life to which you have of late been 
accustomed." 

^^ As to that, I could alter my style of life 
— I would do. an^hing," cried Vivian, " to 
pay mjc df bts and preserve my independ- 
ence. I will alter my mode of living, and 
retrench decidedly and vigorously." 

** Well, my dear son, I admire your spirit, 
and, if you can do this, it will certainly be 
best ', but, I fear that, when it -comes to the 
trial, you will not be able to persevere.*' 

" I shall — I shall — believe- me, mother! 
I have resolution enough for iihis — You 
do me injustice," said Vivian. 

" No, my dear Charles, I do you justice ; 
for I do not doubt your resolution, as far 
as your own privations are concerned ; but, 
consider your wife — consider lady Sarah — 
consider the luxury in which she has always 
been accustomed to live, and the high sphere 
in which her relations move! How hik 
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,^ pride would be hurt by their looking down 
upon her! — I have no doubt lady Sarah 
would do her duty, ancTmake any sacrifices 
for her husfeafid j and^ if you wer e I 
must sow speak plainly-^if you were pas- 
sionately fond of he]v-«^n all-for-love hus- 
bmd— you could, with honour and pro- 
priety, accept of fuch sacrifices ; but what 
would retirement be to poor lady Sarah, 
and mtk lady Sarah !r-*with a companion 
who hats no literature, and not ikat^i^nite 

"oariety^ which Bift I am sure I do not 

mean to depreciate h^r in your eyes ; she 

a 

is a vety estimable woman ; and I say no 
more, hut leave you to your own reflections 
on that subject. If there was any thing 
absolutely dishonourable in your accepting 
lihis plaoe, I pa^ sure I would sooner perish 
tlian urge yc^ to it ; but, though I don't 
understand politics, I know enough of the 
world to be certain tb^t very honourable 
men take places without any disgrace. So 
let me entreat you, my dear son, to see 
things as they really are.*' 

Vivian told his mother that he would 
take a night to Reconsider the matter coolly ; 
and, satisfied with having gained so much. 
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she suffered him to go home. As be was 
quitting his own dressing-roomj he pause'dt 
to consider whether he should consult his 
wife, who was, as yet, in ignorance of the 
whole transaction, and! who knew nothing 
of the deranged stite of hfs affairs. Qe did 
her the justice to believe, that she would be 
willing to live with him in retirement, and 
to forego all the luxuries and pride of her 
rank, for the sake of her duty and of her 
love. He was convinced that, in any oppo- 
sition between her father's interiests and her 
husband's honour, she would strongly abide 
by her husband. Though lady Sarah kne^ 
nothing of politics, and though she had i|p 
enlargement of mind, or any ideas of public 
good or patriotism, yet Vivian was well 
aware, that if he could lay before her this 
simple proposition — " If I agt'so and so, I 
shall act contrary to my conscience and my 
honour ; and if I act in the opposite man- 
ner, I shall do what I think right, and I 
shall preserve my honour" — she would say, 
'* Do what you think right, aqd preserve 
your honour, let whait will be the conse- 
quence." He recollected all lady Julia had 
said, of the advantage that her sister's firm- 
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ness of mind might be, in steadying his V3« 
cillating temper, in aqy moment of trial. 
Here was the first great occasion, since his 
marriage, where his wife's strength of mind 
could be of essential service to hitn : yet he 
hesitated whether he should avail himself 
of this advantage ; and every moment, as 
he approached nearer to her apartment, he 
hesitated more and more. He did not, in 
the first place^ like to humble himselft^&r, 
as to ask her counsel ; then he had not cou- 
rage to confess those debts and embarrass- 
ments which he had hitfierto concealed. 
All that his mother had suggested about 
tj|e indelicacy of requiring or accepting 
great sacrifices from a woman, whom, 
though he esteemed, he could not love — 
the horror of retirement, with such a com- 
panion! — the long year's tete-a-tete! — all 
these ideas combined, but chief the appre- 
hension of the immediate present pain of 
speaking to her on a disagreeable subject, 
and of being obliged to hear her speak with 
that formal deliberation which he detest- 
ed— -added to this, the dread of her sur* 
prise, if not of her reproaches, when all his 
affairs should be revealed, operated so irre* 
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slstibly upon his weakndsi^ that he decided 
on the' common resource — concealment* 
His hand was upon the lock of his chamber 
door, and he turned it cautiously and softly, 
lest, in entering bis apartment, he should 
waken lady Sarah : but she was not asleep. 
** What can have kept you so -late, Mr. 
Vivian ?" said she. 

" Business, my dear,'* answered he, with 
soj^barrassment. 

^^ May I ask what sort of business ?" 
*^ Oh ! — only — political business?" 
^^ Political buftiness !" — she looked ear- 
nestly at her husband, but, as if repressing 
her curiosity, she afterwards added — " Our 
sex have nothing to dd with politics,'' and, 
turning away from the light, she composed 
herself to sleep* 

** Ntty true, my dear," replied Vivian— 
not a word more did he say : content with • 
this evasion of the difficulty, he-thus, by his 
weakness, deprived hinftelf of the real ad- 
vantage of his wife's strength of mind. 
Whilst lady Sarah, in total ignorance of 
the distress of her husband, slept in peace, 
he lay awake, revolving painful thoughts^ 
in the silence of the night. All that his 
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mother had said •bout the pecuniary diffi- 
culties, to which they must soon be reduced, 
recurred with fresh force ; the ideas of the 
unpaid election bills ; all the masons^ car- 
penters', painters', glaziers', and upholster- 
ers' bills, with—*' 'Skousands yet unnamed 
behind" — ^rose, in oreadful array, before 
him, and the enthusiasm of his patriotism 
was appalled. With feverish relterati^ he 
ran over and over, in his mind, th J^^iie 
circle ef difficulties, continually returning 
to the question, " Then wfmtcdn be doneV 
Bitterly did he, this night, Mgret the foolish 
expenses into which he had early in lift 
been led. — ^^ If it were to do over again, 
he certainly would not turn bis house into 
a castle ; if he had foreseen how much the 
expense would surpass the estimates, as- 
suredly nothing coufd have tempted him to 
such extravagance. The architect, the ma- 
sons, the workmen, one and all, were 
knaves; but, one and all, they must be paid« 

Then what could he do?— And the 

debts incurred by the contested elections ! — 
contested dections are cursed .things, when 
the bills come to be paid ; but, cursed or not, 
they must be paid-~Then what could he 
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do ? — The distress in which he should in- 
volve his generous xnother — the sacrifices 
he should require from his wife«— the&mUy 
quarrels — all that lady Sarah' would suffer 
from them — the situaUon of his wife ■ ■ ■ 
Then what could he cb ? — He mctst submit 
to lord Glistonbury, and take the place 
that was offered to him. 

Vivian sighed~and turned in his bed—* 
and sighed — and thought — and tilrned — 
and sighed again — and the last sigh of ex- 
piring patriotism escaped him ! To this 

end,^ to this miserable end, must all patrio- 
tism come, which is not supported by tha 
seemingly inferior virtues of prudence and 
economy. 

Poor Vivian endeavoured to comfort him- 
self by the reflection, that he should not act 
from merely mercenary considerations} but 
that he was compelled to yield to the solici- 
tations of his mother and of his father-in. 
law ; that he was forced to saa*ifice his own 
public opinions to secure domestic peace^ 
and to prevent the distress of his mother^ 
the liiisery, and perhaps danger, of hid wife 
and child. Dereliction of principle, in these 
cirjcumstancest was something like an amia- 
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ble, a pardonable weakness. — And then, sec 
it in what light you will, as lord Glistonbury 
observed, " there are so many who will 
keep a patriot in countenance, nowadays, 
for merely changing sides in politics. — A 
man is not even thoigght to be a man of ta- 
lents, till he gets something by his talents. 
— The bargain he makes, the. price he 
gains, is, in most people's estimation, the 
value of the public man.'* 

AH this Vivian said to himself to quiet 
his conscience ; and all this, he knew, would 
be abundantly satisfactory to the generality* 
of people with whom he associated ; there- 
fore, from them he could fear neither re- 
proach nor contempt ; but he could not bear 
even to think of Russell — he felt all the 
pangs of remorse, knd agony of shaine, as 
the idea of such a friend came into his mind« 
Agaijk he turned in his bed, and groan- 
ed aloud-^so loud, that lady Sarah waken- 
ed, and, starting up, asked what was the 
matter j but, receiving no answer, she ima* 
gined that she had been in a dream, or that 
her husband had spoken in his sleep. [He 
groaned no more, nor did he even sigtf : 
but, fatigued with thinking and with feel- 
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ing, he at last felt into a sort of slumber^ 
which lasted till it was time to rise. Before 
Vivian was dressed, lord Glistonbury called 
upon him — he went into his dressing-room* 
His lordship came with his best address, 
and most courteous face of persuasion ; he 
held out his hand, in a frank and cordial - 
manner, as he entered, begging his dear 
son's pardon for the warmth and want of 
temper, " he was free to confess, he had 
shown last night ; but he was persuaded,'* 
he said, " that Vivian knew his sincere re- 
gard for him, and convinced, that, iu short, 
they should never essentially diffef ; so that 
,he was determined to come to talk the mat« 
ter over with him when they were both cool ; "* 
and that he felt assured that Vivian, after a x 
night's reflection, would always act so, as to 
justify his preference of his son-in-law to 
his nephew. Hey, Vivian ?" — Lord Gliston- 
bury paused for an answer — Vivian cut 
himself as he was sliaving, and was glad 
of a moment's reprieve ; instead of an-, 
swering, he only exclaimed, " Cursed razor! 
cut myself! — My lord, won'^ you sit down, 
if ^ou do me the honour to——" - 
Lord Glistonbury seated himself; and, im 
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regular order, with his tiresome parade of 
expletives, went through all the arguments 
that could be addueed to prove the expe- 
diency of Vivian's taking this place, and as* 
sisting liim, ** as he had taken it for granted 
his son-in-law would» on such an occasion;** 
Hie letters of the great and littie men, who 
had negotiated the business of the marqui- 
sate, were then produced, and an account 
given of all that had passed in confidence ; 
and lord Glistonbury finished by sa}dng, 
'^ that the affair was absolutely^ concluded, 
he having passed his word and pledged his 
honour for Vivian— ? that he would not 
have spoken or acted for him, if he had not 
, ^felt that he was, when acting for his son- 
• in-law, in fact, acting for himself— his se- 
cond self^— that there had been no- time to 
Wait, no possibility of consulting Vivian — 
that the whole plan was suggested yester- 
day, in two hours after the house broke up, 
afnd .was arranged in th^ evening — that 
search and inquiries had beien made every 
where for Vivian, but, as he could not be 
found^** lord filikonbury ssdd, " he had 
ventured to decide for him, and, as he hop*ed, 
for his interest and for that of the family"— 
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and the thing, now done, could not be tin* 
done — bis lordship's word was sacred, and 
could not be retracted*" 

Vivian, in a feeble, in[esolute t^ne, asked 
if there was no possibility of his beiBg allow- 
4d to decline the place that was offered him^ 
and suggested, that he could take a middle 
course; to avoid voting against his lordship's 
wishes, he could, and he believed that he 
would, accept of the Chiltern Hundreds^, 
and go out of parliament for the session* 

Lord GJistonbiiry remonstrated against 
what he termed the madness of the scheme. 

** A man like you, my dear Vivian, who 
have distinguished yourself so much abeady 
in opposition, who will distinguish ^yourself 
so much more, hereafter, in place and in 
power " 

*' No," — said Vivian, rising a§ he finish* 
ed shaving himself—" No, my lord, I 
shfU never more distinguish myself, if I 
abandon the principles I believe to be just 
and trrte.— What eloquence I 'have, if I 
have any, has arisen from my b^ing in 
earnest; — I shall speak iH— I shall not 
be able to speak at all-^wfaen I get up 
against my conscience. 
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** Oh !" said lord Glistonbuiy, laughing, 
^< your romantic patriotism may be very 
nice in its feelings ; but, believe me, it will 
not deprive you of ^he use of your speech. 
— Look ^ every one of the fine orators of 
our times, and name *me one, if you can, 
who has not spoken, and spoken equally 
well on both sides of the house ; ay, and 
on both sides of most political questions. — 
Come, come, ! youll find you will get on 
quite as well as^hey got on before you— 
Hey ?" 

** You will find that I shall be of no use 
to you — that I shall be a dead weight on 
your hands.*' 

^ *' You a dead weight! you, who are 
formed to be now, really, without flat- 
tery, you know there's no occasion for flat- 
tery between you and me~to be the soul, 

and, in time, the head of a party Stay ! 

— I know all you are going to say,^ut 
give me leave to judge — You know there's 
my own ndphew, a very clever young man, 
no doubt, he is allowed to be } and yet, you 
see, I make no comparison between you. — 
I assure you, I am a judge in these matters, 
and you^seethe house has confirmed niv 
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judgment; and, what is niore — for I can 
keep nothing from you — if it won't make 
you too vain, and make you set too high a 
price upon yourself, which will btf very 
troublesome in the present case ; btit/l say, 
b(3 that as it may, I- will frankly own to 
you, that I believe you have been of essen- 
tial service in procuring me this great fa- 
vourite, object of my life, the marquisate," 

*^ I ! my lord, impossible ! — for I never 
took the slightest step tfward procuring 
it/' 

*' Pardon me, you took the most effec- 
tual step, without knowing it, perhaps. You 
spoke so well in opposition, that you made 
it the interest of ministry to 7nuzzle you; 
and there was nd way so effectual of get- 
ting at you, as through me, 1 being your 
father-in-law and you . my heir. — You 
don't see the secret concatenation of these 
things with a glance as I do, who have 
been . used to them so long. — - And there 
was no way of coming to the point with 
jne without the marquisate, that was my 
sine qua non; and you see I gained my* 
point — by your means, chie^, I am free ^. 
to allow — though Marmaduke would 
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gladly persuade me it was by his negotiat- 
ing — but I do you justice ; I did you jus- 
tice too, in more than words, when I sti* 
pulatc^ for that pkce for you, which, in 
j&ct, I kliew you could not go on much 
longer without. — So, ^my dear Vivian, all 
this explained to our mutual satisfaction, 
we have nothing more to do, but to shake 
hands upon it and go down stairs ; for I 

have engaged my self and secretary —to 

breakfast with yvu, and he hssJiiU po^wers^ 
and is to carry back our capitulation^^ 
And," continued lord Glistonbury, looking 
out of the window—**' here's our friend s 
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" Oh ! my lord, it is not yet too late !*' 
cried Vivian ; *' it may yet be arranged 
otherwise — Is tl^ere no way — no possi- 
bility? '' 

A loiid knock at the house 4oor. 

" I wish to Heaven, my lord !— — " 

" So do I wish to Heaven, with all my 
soul, that you would finish this nonsense, 
my dear, Viyian, and come down to break- 
fast — Come, come, come ! — Hey, hey, 
hey ! — This is absolutely too ridiculous^ 
and i mUst go, if you don't;— —Only con- 
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rider a political breakfast of this na- 
ture.'* 

Lord Glistonbury hurried down stairs; 

reluctantly, and witb a heavy heart 

and repugnant conscience, Vivian followed* 
At this instant, he wished for Russell, to 
prevent what he knew would be the con-' 
sequence of this interview. But Russell 
was absent — th^ keeper of his bon^cience, 
the supporter of liis resolution, was not at 
hand — Wo to him who is not the keeper 
of 'his own conscience — the supporter of 

his own resolution I The result of this 

political breakfast was just what every 
rfeader, who knows the world but half as 
well as lord Glistonbury knew- it, has pro- 
bably long since anticipated. The capitu- 
lation of the patriots of the Glistonbury 
band, with Vivian at their head, was 
settled. Lord Glistonbury lost no charac- 
ter by this transaction, for he had none to 
lose — he was quite at his ease,, or quite 
callous. But Vivian bartered, for a paltry 
accommodation of his pequniary difficulties, 
a reputation, which stood high in the pub- 
lic opinion — - which was invaluable in his 
own—which was his last stake of happi- 
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ness. He knew this — he felt it .with all 
the anguish of exquisite but useless sensi- 
bility. 

Lord Glistonbury and his new friend, 
secretary , who was a man of wit, 

as well as a politician, rallied Vivian upon 
his gravity and upon his evident depres- 
sion of spirits. 

" Really, my dear Vivian !" cried lord 
Glistonbury, " my patience is now exhaust- 
ed, and I must not let you expose yourself 
here, before our friend, as a novice — Hey! 
hey! — Why, will you never open your 
eyes and see the world as it is ! Why ! 
what ! — Did you never read the fable of the 
dog and his master's meat? — Well! it is 
come to that now in England ; and he is a 
foolish dog, indeed, who, when he can't 
save the meat, won't secure his share — 
Hey ?** 

His lordship and the secretary laughed in 
concert. ' 

" Look, how Vivian preserves hi%Bolem- 
nity I" continued lord Glistonburyi " and 
he really looks as if he was surprisea*at U& 
My dear Viviali! it requires all my know- 
ledge of your bonne foi to believe that you 
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aJ:e in earnest, and not^cting the part of a 
patriot of older times/* 

*' Oh !" cried the secretary, with a face- 
tious air — *' JVIr. Vivian assuredly knows, 
as well as we do, that 

* A patriot is a fool in ev'ry age. 
Whom all lord chamberlains allow the stage.' 

But off the stage we lay aside heroics, or 
how should we ever get on?— Did you 
hear, my lord,*' continued the secretary, 
turning to lord Glistonbury, *' that there is 
another blue riband fallen into us by the 
death of lord G ***?'' 

** I had a great regard for poor lord 
G***. Many applications, I suppose, for 
the vacs^nt riband ?'* 

From the vacant riband, they went on to 
talk over this man's pension and the other 
man's job ; and considered, who was to get 
such and such a place when ^tich aild 
such a person should resign, or succeed to 
something better. Then all the miserable 
mysteries of ministerial craft were unveiled 
to Vivian's eyes— He had, read, he had 
heard, he had believed, that public affairs 
were conducted in this manner j but he 
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had never, till noM^ actually 3een it: he 
was really novice enough still to feel sur- 
prise at finding that, after all the fine pro- 
fessions made on all sides, the main, tlie 
only object of these politicians, was to keep 
their own, or to get into the places of 
others, Vivian felt every moment his dis- 
gust and his melancholy increase——" And 
it is with these people I have consented to 
act ! And I am to be .hurried along by this 
stream of corruption to infamy and obli* 
vion — Then Russell ! •" 

Vivian resolved to retract the engage- 
ment he had just made with lord Gliston- 
bury and the secretary, and ^ej^aited only 
for a pause in their conversation to explsdn 
himself But,, before any pause occurred, 
more company can^e in, the secretary hur. 
ried away, saying to Vivijin, who woulfk 
have stopped him at the dopr— 

" Oh t my dear sir, every thing is settled 
now, and you must be with us in the hoiise 
to-night — and ypu will find the whole bu- 
siness will go on as smoothly as possible, 
if gentlemen will but act together, and 
strengthen the hands of government— rl 
beg pardon fop breaking away — ^but, so 
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many people are waiting for me — and any ♦ 
thing farther we can settle when we meet 
in the hoikse." 

Lord Glistonbury also refused to listen 
to farther explanations — said that all was ^ 
settled, and that it was impossible to make 
any recantations. 
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♦ CHAPTER XY. 

The hour of going to the house of com- 
mons at length arrived ; lord Glistonbury 
saw that Vivian was so much out of spirits, 
and in such confusion of mind, he began 
to fear that our hero's own account of him- 
self was jilst, and that he would not be able 
! . .to command ideas, or even words, when he 
was to speak in opposition to what he 
called his principles and his conscience* — 
1 " This son of mine, instead of being our 

P great Ayollo, will be a dead weight on our 
hands, Unless we can contrive to raise his 
spirits." . . 

So, to raise his spirits, lord Glistonbury 
accompanied him to the coffee-room of the 
house, and insisted upon his taking" some 
refreshment before he should attempt to 
speak. His" lordship fortified him with 
bumper aftef bumper, till at last Vivian 
came up to the speaking point. He took 
his seat in his new place in the house, and, 
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endeavouring to brave away the sense of i 

shame» rose to speak. Notwithstanding the 
assistance of the wine, and the exanaple of 
Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst, who spoke be- 
fore him with undaunted assurance, Vivian 
could scarcely get on with a hesitating, 
confused, inconsistent speech, uttered in 
so low and indistinct a voice, that the 
reporters in the gallery complained that 
they could not catch this honourable mem- 
ber's meaning, or that his words did not 
reach them. Conscious of his failure, and 
still more conscious of its cause, he retired 
again to the coffee-room as soon as he had * 
finished speaking, aqd again lord Gliston- 
bury plied him with wine, saying that he j 

wddd find he would do very well in reply 
presently. It happened that lord Gliston- 
bury was called away— Vivian remained. 
Mr. Wharton, with a party of his friends, 
entered the coffee-room. Wharton seem- 
ed much heated both with wine and anger 
— he was talking eagerly to the gentlemen ' 

with him, and he pronounced the words, 
.** infamous conduct! — Shabby ! — Paltry fel- 
low!*' — so loud, that all the coffee-room 
• turned to listen. Colonel S , a gentle- 
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man, who was one of Wharton^s parCy, but 
who had a good opinion of Vivian^ at this 
moment took him by the arm» and, draw- 
ing him aside, whispered, in confidence, 
that he was persuaded there had been some 
rmstake in the arrangeinenti^, which, as it 
was reported, lord Glistonbury had just 
made with ministry, for that Mr. Wharton, 
and many of his lordship's former party, 
complained of having been shaibefully de- 
serted. " And to break our word and ho- 
nour to our party is a ^ing no gentleman 
can do. Wharton had a direct promisfe from 
his lordship, that he never would come in 
till he should come in along with him. And 
now it is confidently said, that lord Gliston- 
bury has made his bargain for his owiijiar- 
quisate, and provided only for himseii, his 
nephew, and his son-in-law.*' 

Thrown into the utn^pst consternation by 
the idea of this double forfeiture of honour, 
this breach both of public and private faith, 

Vivian, after thanking colonel S for his 

friendly manner of communicating this in. 
formation, and declaring that the trans- 
action was totally unknown to him, begged 
that the colonel would do him the favour 
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and t^ jus^ce to be present when he should 
irequiife an explanation from lord Gliston- 
bury. To this colonel S-~— consentecj, 
and they hastened in search of iiis loijd- 
ship; his lordship was not to be found ; out 
Mr. Marmaduke Lidhurst was, however, in 
the coffee-room, and upon Vivian's refer* 
ring to him, he could not deny the truth of 
the charge, though he used all his powers 
of circumlocution to evade giving a direct 
answer. The shame, the indignation, that 
rapidly succeeded to each other in Vivian's 
countenance, suflSciently convinced colonel 
S that he had no share in the private 

part of this disgraceful^ transaction ; and he 
very handsomely assured Vivian, that "he 
woq^d set the matter in its true point of 
view^ith his friends/' Marmaduke soon 
found a pretence to withdraw — some mem* 
'ber was speaking in the house, whom he 
must hear, he said, and away he went. 

At this moment Mr. Wharton, who was 
walking down the room with his friends, 
passed by Vivian, and, as he passed, said — 

^^That prwate vices, are public benefits^ 
we all know j but that public vices are pri- 
vate benefits, some of us, alas ! have yet to 
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leara« But I'd have that litt^, whiffling, 
most nbble and puissant prince expectant, 
nis majesty *8 right trusty and entirebf he- 
loped cousin elect, know, that plain Bob 
^yharton is not a man to be duped and de- 
serted with impunity." 
'*' Who does he mean ? — What does he 
I mean ?" whispered some of the bystanders. 

" What prince is he talking of? — Which of 
[. , the princes ?" — " Oh ! none of the princes," 
•^ replied another. " You know most noble 
and puissant prince is the title of a marquis, 
and our right trusty and entirely beloved 
coiisthj the style in which the' king writes 
to him.*' 

" But who is tliis marquis expectant?"^ 
" Don't you know ? — Lord Glistonbm-y." 
'* But some of his lordship's friends Jfcght 
. to take it up, surely !*' 

" Hush ! — his sourin-law will hear you." 
> ^ « Where ?" 

« There— don t look r 

1 

^ Vivian was, with reason, so much eyas- 

]>erated by the treacherous duplicity of lord 
(xlistonbury's conduct, that he was ill in- 
clined to undertake his lordship's defence, 
and determined to leave it to himself, or to 
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his nephew $ yet the whispers operated not 
a little upon his weakness. \V}iarton, who - 
was walking with his set up and down thv 
rooni» again came within Vivian's hearing, 
and, as he passed, exclaimed-^ 

** Public vice/ and public virtual pre* 
cious, well matched pair !" 

^* Who fs pubiic vice^ and who is public ^ 
virtue?'' said one of Wharton^s compa- 
nions*. 

•* Don't you know ?" replied Wharton— 
*• The heir at law and the son-inJaw." 

On Jiearing this speech, Vivian, who 
knew that he was one of the persons to 
whom it alluded, started forward to demand 
an explanation from Wharton ; but colonel 
S- ■ » ■ held him back. — — ** You are not 
called upon, by any means, to take no* 
tice of this," said the colonel : " Wharton 
did not address himself to you, and<though 
he might mean what he said for you, yet 
he speaks under a false impression ; and, 
besides^ he is not quite sober. Leave it to 
me, and I will settle it all to your satisfaction > 
before to-morrow." Vivian listened ynwil- 
linglytind uneasily to the friendly counsel : 
he was .more hurt than he had ever bef(M:e 
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felt Wnnself by my: Of Wbaj-iooi's sarcaams, 
bfKrmiBe thei'e was »ow' in theim a mixture 
fCtnilJi.;. ami » man sdjdom«let^Is moce ir<- 
rjtabie^thaiiiiKhebihc! lacooacious that he 
is partly to bktoe, aiod ai^preh^nsiye that 
otheirs wiU think him morel Uame^ble than 
he really is. Hi^ if rttftl^lHy W9S increased 
hjjr the; wlus^rb he had heard^ and the looks 
be. now perceived among the bystanders ; 
the voice, the opinion of numbers, the fear 
of wiiat others wotitld' think or MOfay^ operat- 
ed agaioat his-.betteif j (idgm/eOt^ 

u ** Cpmfe/Vsaid colonel'S-*— , ^* iet us go 
aed see ivliat they are doing in the house." 

Ij¥iifiah maimed to >3tirr ^ying that it 
Trfould.be leaviog lihe i£eld: to Wharton. 
Wharton at thi& i&stant[;liepas8ed; and^tiQ 
ruming the t^bangea, with half intoxicated 
wit^ upbia the 4amc! idea^^ i^eitei'^d— 

i\^ iBki&c wipe J~ We all kiiew wt^re that 
\touldi end ia thesd days^ in pidblic hcH 
n4urs ; buit none of you would believe me» 
vAien I told you where puiSc viriite i¥Oidd 
end— in priy^svfce treiaahery T' . : 

-*** TMt's n^ati— ^thatfastroqglrTT-faitfa) 
that's hsome r whispered some one. i 

f^Mt. WhartDu!" c&ted Vivian, going 
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tip to bi.n}j. <M coiA) suot hel{^ heairingp 
what y<>u $aid just HQi^^-^id you iateud it 

*^ YoU beard it, itaeiems^ sir^ aod that is 

sufficient^" UpUed WbartODj in an iasoLeotr 

toiie : <^ as to What I meaqf9.Ipre9v»!ei|t i^ 

pretty evident ; but» if you think it requirei^ 

any explianati)OiEt» I am as ^tiiad^ to g}v^ ay 

yob can be to ask it." . . 

. ^<. The SQonear tiii^ b^tt^r, tbesy sir/'^d 

Vivian. f . . 

. The two gentlemen walked away toge^ 

ISb^er^ Mfhilst the spectators exclaimed-^ 

** Very ^rited, indeed !— very right !-r- 

very proper !~-Yivian could^ no less than 

C9i\ him out^-^But, after ail, .what was the 

quariiel about? Which of thein was to blame?" 

. Long before these points were settled, 

the challenge waitf giveiaf aqd accepted- Co-^ 

lonel. S — ~ ^ ytho followed Vivian and 

Wharton, endeavoured to^ set things to^ 

riigbtS) by eJcplaiding that Vivian bad. been 

deceived by kn'd Glistonbury, andk^pt'tpf 

tally in the dark r0$p^ti|ng the negotiation 

for the marqui^te. J^t Wharton^ aware 

tliat by taking, vj^ the imftffr imme^atefy. m 

such a spirited w^jf^ be should do lun|Mf 
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infinite faonoair with bis party, and witli that 
md^onty of the world, who think that the 
grefttest merit of a i&an is to stand to be shot 
at, was not at all willing to listen to these re- 

presentations. (Colonel S declared, that 

were he in Mr. Wharton's place, he should, 
without hesitation, make an apology to Mr. 
Vivian, and publicly acknowledge that what 
he said in the coffee-rooni was Spoken under 
a fafse impression, which a plain statement 
of facts has totally removed ; but Wharton 
disdained all terms of accommodation ; his 
policy, pride, and desire of revenge, all 
' conspired to produce that air of insolent 
determination to fight, which, with some 
people, would obtain the glorious name of 
cooRAGE.-^— By this sort of courage, can 
men pf the most bits^ and proft^ate cha* 
racters df\en put themselves in a moment 
upon an equal footing with men of princi- 
ple and virtue ! , 

It was settled that Mr. Wharton and 
Vivian should meet, at eight o'clock the 
ne:^t morning, in a field near town. Co- 
lonel S consented to be Vi viands se- 

eond. — Russell was not yet returned-— not 
expected till ten the oe« day. 
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Left to Im cool reflection, Vivian thought 
with horror of the xnisery into which the 
event of this duel might involve all with 
whom he was connected, and all who 
were attached to him. The affair was of 
douri^e to be kept a secret from all at Olis* 
tonbary House, where Vivian was engaged 
to dine with a large ministerial party. He 
went home to dress.: hewing to have a 
quarter of an hovir to himself, he dismissed 
his servant, who was waiting in j^n ante- 
chamber, saying, that he would ring when 
he wanted him ; but, on entering his own 
dressing-room, he» to his surprise and mor- 
tification^ fo^nd his wife seated there, wait- 
ing for hixn with a. face of anxious expecta- 
tion ; a case of new set diamonds on a table 
beside her. ** I thpught you were at your 
fiither's, my dear !— Are not yoq to be at 
Glistonbury House to«day ?^' said Vivian. 

"No," replied lady Sarah. "Surely, 
Mr. Vivian, you know that ipr father gives 
a political dinner, and I suppose you are to 
be there?" 

" Oh, yes!" cried Vivian; *^I dikl not 
know what J was saying-— I am to be there, 
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and must dress/* (looking at His watch,) 
<♦ for I hate no titnB'to spare.'* 

'^ Be that as it may^I must intrude upon 
^ovLv time for a few minutes/' said lady 
Sarah. 

- Vivian stood impatiently attentive, whilst 
lady Sarah seethed to find it difficult to be- 
gin sottie. speech which sh6 had prepared. 
/; flp. Wo*en, i kiftow, have riothing to db 
with poUti^":J^-<sh€= '' began in » a constraiaf- 
ed VoteeJ bbt, swdd^fnly quitting her air 
tod<t(%e> bl^'^oristrdiM^^he started up and 

. 41.01,, j^y deai*, rf^af hiistand! wtnathave 

y<)*idottet~No; fib/ f Mtobttt> will not bd^ 

ifeve itjtHlI hftsiait ll^^kk-yim dWKlipsl** ^ 

'» ** Whdt -Is the matter, ttiy "(tear kdy Sa- 

r£(h?-^YbUAsioiniish^atidalm6^t alarm mel*' 

fiaidViviaini^nd^viM2ring topr^siei?ve com- 
po8uf*e of feountenance* V \ /jnJ. » 

.« I Will wot. Heaven fi)rbfA»lliat I 
should aUrn%oU aiihiavebeipii alar r6ed I*' 
said lady Sarah» H^i^SMinanding ther voic^ 
again to a tone of tranquiUity. — *? I oiigbt. 
And, a Tt^ere not weak^ slKn}l<J be con- 
vinced, that there is n<^^f«Mob 'for alarm. 
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There has been some imdtake^ no doubt; 
and I have be^n ta« blatne for listening to 
idle reports. Let ihd, however, state the 
facts. Half an hoar 'ago, I ^^ at Gray's 
the jeweller's, fx> call rfbtifiiy pobr mother's 
diamonds, which, you khow^ he has reset-**^' 

.4 Yes—Weil !'' 

^' And whilst I was in the shop, a party 
of gentlemen came in, all of them ui^known 
to me, and, of ooiirse^ I was equally un^ 
known to them ; for they began to speak of 
yon in a manner in which none knowing 
me could venture in my pi^eMiiee. T6ey 
came fresh, a«» I understood, from the gal- 
lery of the housQ, wiiere tbey had be^ 
listening to this day's debate. They sftid 
«-^I csmnot bear to repeat or to think of 
»rhat they said — you cannot' have barter^A 
your public reputation for a marquisate IcM* 
my father ! — You cannot have donfe that 
which is disbononrabl^ --^ you cannot havt 
deserted your party &r a pfitUfy ^^0 ^ 
yourself! — You turn pale. —^ I wish. If ii 
pleaded God, that I was this moment in tAf 
graver 

*' Heaven forbid, my dear lady Sarah !'' 
ci^ied Vivian,. forcing a smile, and endda^ 
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vouring to speak in a tone of raillery* " Why 
should yofi wish to be in your grave, be- 
cause your husband has just got :^^ good 
wdrm place ? Live ! live !'' said he, raising 
her powerless hand ; *^ for consider — ^as I 
did — and this consideration was of no smaU 
weight with me— consider, my dear Sarah, 
how much better you will live for it i'* 

*^ And you did consider me ? And that 
did weigh ;with you ?— Oh, this is is^hat I 

*4readed most I^- cried lady Sarah. — ^* When 
^wiH yoi) know liiy real character ? When 
>vitl. you have confidence in your wife, sir? 
JVFhepwilJ you know the power, the uncon- 
^ered) unconquerable power of her affec- 

j^on for you?" 

A, J Viyjfean, much struck by the strength of 
j^r. expression as she uttered these words* 
^s a moment silent in astonishment ; and 
iixen could only, in an incoherent manner, 
])jrote9t, that he did know — that he had 

^fJwfts done justice to her character — that 
he.l^elieved in her affection —^ and bjtd the 
^re^t^est confidence in its power. » * 

** No, sir, no !— Do not say tbat^hich I 
may not, cannot credit ! -tt You have not 
confidence in the power of iny affectioOf-or 
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you would never have done this thing to 
save me pain.— —What pain can be so 
great to meas the thought of my husband's 
reputation suffering abasement ? — Do you 
think that, in comparison wilih this^ I, 
your wife, could put the Joss of a service of 
plate^ or house in town, or equipage, or seri> 
vantSj or such baubles as these V* added 
she, her eyes glancing uppn the diamonds ; 
then, snatching them up, ^' Take them, take 
them !" cried she, ** they were my mother's ; 
and if her spirit could look do:wn from hea* 
yen upon us she would approve my offer- 
she would comnmnd ydur acceptance.-—- 
Then here on nfiy knees I coAjure you, my 
beloved husband, take them— riseMnthemr — 
sell plate, furniture, house, equipage, sell 
every thing rather thajn your honour !" 

«** It is sold," said Vivian, in a voice of 
despair.. 

" Redeem it, redeem it at any. price !** 
cried lady Sarah — " No !. I will kneel here 
at your feet-^you shall not raise me till I 
have obtained this promise, tkis justice to 
me, to yourself r* . . '; 

'*' It is too late," sUidvivian, writhing in 
agony. , ,,* ^ , ^^. 

'v 5 
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' "^Nerer too lafeeV^ cried lady Sarah — 
^^Give up the place.-*— Never too late!-- 
Give up. the.place^-^wrife this moment^ and 
all wtilbe well ; foryoui: honour wiU be sav- 
^y 9iidtthfe rest, is as nothing in my ey^sl'' 
*t ^'^«Higb4niindf8dlvroma& !" cried .Vivian — 
*^jWbiy did not I hear you soonear? Why did 
hot I avail tnyself of yolir sireiigth of soul?'' 
• ^'.Use it n6w-r*1^ear me jk>w^— let us 
vsuite no time in \(rards-rt--ber^ is a pen and 
ink l-^write^ my dearest husb^d ! > and be 
youriaeJf again/* ^ • ; 

' -'^ You waste t^Q energy of your mind on 
me,-- <cried Vivian, breaking from lady Sa- 
rah, und striking his forehead violently} 
^^ I am not worthy of such attachment— ^it 
is<ione— it Cannot be undone— ^lam a weak, 
ruined, disbonoured'wretcb!— I teltyou,it 
CANNOT be undone !•' 

Lady Sarah rose, and stood in despair, 
'f ben, looking up to heaven, sb^ was alent 
for some ftioments. ' After which, approach- 
ing h^r husband, she said, in an altered 
caJm voice — *^ Side* it cannot be undone, 
I will urge you no more* But, v4iether- in 
glory or in sh&mis, you are ^cute that your 
wife will abide by you.** • • . ^ 
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Vivian embraced bar with i tenderness 
^which he had never before felt. *^ ExceL 
lent woman! in justice, to myself, X must 
cell you," cr^ed he, ffthat I was deceived 
into this sitoatiom .ildAK say no. mote P: 

At this moment d. aexrv^ant knocked at 
tbe dom^ bringing a message i&omlon^ 
Olistonbnry, to say that all. the. coinpaiiy 
were assembled, and that dinner waited fto: 
Mr. Vivian.. 

' *^ You are not in a fit /state to. go» Shall 
I send an apology to my v&tber ?^' .. :. ..; 

** Oh, no!^I miast'go^" .orijsd Vivian^ 
starting up-~^Vl must go^oi it will be 
ilKmght— ^or it will tie so^^ted-^I can^ 
explain it to yon, my dear ; bat I must ge-^ 
J must appear to-«dayy and in spirits too, if 
possible." 

He busied aM^y. A servant delivered 
to lady .Sarah a* number of notes and caxd& 
The notes were notes of congratulaitidii, 
from many of her adquaintaiitc^, upons^tfae 
report in circulation, that her ^Ktber: was 
immediately to be a mar^i^. The cardlB 
vl^ete from peo{)^le who were to be at her as^ 
sembly that night. Tbiflfwas oue of Ai^r 
fughts^ which were usually crowded. Lady 
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Sarah's first wish was to write apologies, 
And to say, that she was not well enough to 
see company ; but, recollecting that her 
JHiflfaand had said, ^^ he must appear^ and in 
spirits too^ if possible,'' she thought that it 
imight be more for their interest, and ac- 
cording to his wishes, that she should see 
compaiiy, atid that no appearance of dejec- 
tion should be disdfehied in his wife. She 
prepared herself accordingly, and, with a 
beavy heart, walked through her splendid 
apartments, to see whether the decorations 
liad been properly executed. 

' In the mean time Vivian dined at lord 
jQdistonbury *s, with a large n^inisterial party. 
-A's soon as he could after dinner, Vivian 
'got away \ and lord Glistonbury attributed 
his retiring early to 'the awkwardness he 
'might feel in the cempany of rnqp whom he 
had, till now, so violently opposed. This 
ht» lordship thought a foolish young man^s 
feelings which would 6oon wear away. 
Vivian returned home, anxious to escape 
from crowds, and to have some hours 
-of leisure to pass alone ; but, the monient 
he entered his own house,. he saw the great 
staircase lined with roses and orange- 

•v i. 
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trees ; he ibund the roo{ns lighted up and 
prepared for company; and •-lady Sarah 
dressed, for the first time, in all her mo- 
ther's diamonds. 

" Good Heavens ! — Do you see company 
to night?" cried he. • 

" Yes ; for I thought, my dear, that you 
would wish it/* 

" I wish it ! — Oh ! if you knew how I 
wish to be alone !'* 

** Then, as no one is yet corner I can still 
shut my doors, and order jthem to say that 
I am not well enough to see company — I 
am sure it is true. Shall I ?'! 

" No, my dearj^it is too late," said Vi- 
vian : *' I am afraid it is impossible for you 
to do that" 

" Not impossible, if you wish it." 

" Well^ do as you please." 

" Which is most for your interest ? — I 
have no other pleasure." 

*^ You are too good to me, and I fear I 
sliall never have it in my power to show 
you any gratitude ■ " 
. ** But decide which is best to be "done, 
my dear," said lady Sarah. 

" Why, my dear, I believe you judged 
xightly---See your friends, and make &^ 
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best of it — Buf I q^n appeai* only £ar a mo- 
ment; I have business of consequence — 
letttrs-^paper^-^that muist be finished to 
night; ^.nd I must go now to my studjr,^* * 

** You shall not be interropted/^ said'Iady 
Sarah — ** I will exert- myself as much as 
j^ossible.?' 

A tremendous knock at the door.^^Vi- 
vian passed through the saloon, and gained 
his study ; where, after remaining for some 
time in painful reflection, he was roused by 
hearing the clock strike twelve. He re- 
dollected that he had several arrangemieBts 
to make in his affairs this night ; and that it 
was incumbent on him to.sij^n and execute 
^ wjll, which had beeri foi^ some time in 
his possession, with certain blanks not yet 
filled up. His wife was, fay his marriage 
settlements, amply provided for ; but he in- 
serted in liis will soihe clauses which he 
thought would add to her peculiar comfort^ 
an^ took. care to word thein so, that his re- 
spect and esteem should be known hereafter 
to all the world ; and that, if he died, he 
sliould leave hef the consolation of know- 
ing, that his last feelings for her werg those 
of gra^titude and affection.'-^—Tohis mo- 
ther, he lefb all that wsls in his power to. 
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contribute io thd ease of her declining 
years-soften ol^liged to pause whilst lie 
wrote, ov€r6oni6 by the ' thoughts of what 
her grief .would be if he. died. He Jieft his 
friend Russdl in rentainder. to a consider;. 
a£>le part ef his estate) and he was just 
adding the bequest of certain books, which, 
they iiad read together* in his better days^ 
when the door of the study suddenly ^en*- 
ed, and his mother entered. . 

** What i$ all this?" cried she— " Inr^ 
mei'sed in papers af suoh a time as this !'* 
\ ^^1 sahate crbwded assemblies," said Yi; 
Yian, huddliiig his papers together, and ad- 
vfincittgtQ'meet his mother. 

'*v8o do. I," said lady Mary; *« but I 
have been waiting with exemplary pa- 
tience where I was stationed by lady Sa- 
rah, at the card-table, every instant ex- 
pecting your arrival, that I might have a' 
fiMir minutes' I conversation with you, and 
inqtiire hbw matiters went on at the house, 

and congratulate " 

- Bis£9re she had finished the word tow^r<ar- 
^t^e, she stopped short; for she had, by 
thils time, a full view of her son'iJ counter 
n&nce : and &e knew that countenance so 
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well, that it was impossible to disguise it so 
as to deceive her maternal penetration. 

^* My dear son !*' said she, " something 
is goiqg wrong; I conjure you, tell me 
what is the Matter?*' — Her eye glanced 
upon the parchments, and, she saw that it 
was a will. Vivian forced a laugh ; and 
asked' her, if she bad the weakness some 
peof!^ felf^ of disli^ng to see a will, or of 
f^cying that a man was going to die if he 
made his will. Then, to quiet her appre- 
hensions, and to put a' stop to her farther 
inquiries, he threw aside his papers, and 
returned with her to the company, where 
he exerted himself to appear as gay as the 
occasion required. Lord Glistonbury, 
who had called in for a few moments, was 
now playing the great man, as well as his 
total want of dignity of mind and manners 
would permit; he was answering, in whis- 
pers, questipns about his iiiarqui$ate» ai4 
sustaining with all his might his new part 
of the friend of government. Every thing 
conspired to strike Vivian with A^n- 
cliply — yet he constrained himself so far, 
that his charming spirits delighted all who 
. were uninterested in observing any but tlMJ: 
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external signs of gaiety ; but hid mother 
saw that his vivacity was forced. She made 
tjiquiries from all the gentlemen of her ac« 
quatntance, about what had passed the pre- 
ceding day, both at the house of commons, 
jpid to-day at the dinner at lofd Gliston- 
bury^s; but those who had been at lord 
Glistonbury's dinner assured her, that every 
thing had been as amicable as ctfutd^ be ; 
and his ministerial friends said, that hy^ry 
thing had gone on as smoothly as possible 
at the house : of ifvAiat had gassed between 
Mr. Wharton and Vivian in the .coffee- 
zoovHf nobody could give her an account; 
Raffled, but not satisfied, the anxious mo- 
ther sept to the hotel where Mr. Russ^l 
lodged, to inquire whether he was re- 
turned to town, and to beg to see him im- 
nlediately. From him, she thought, she 
should learn the truth ; or, by his influence 
over her son, she hoped that, if there was 
ajfiy danger of a quarrel, it might be in time 
prevented. Her servant, however, brought 
word that Mr. Russell was not expected 
from the country till ten o'clock the next 
morning ; but that her note would be given 
to hiiii directl^on his arrival. She a]»- 
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plied hertelf next to the study of her 
daughter's countenance, whilst she asked 
two ot three questions^ calculated to disco- 
ver whether lady Sarah was under any 
anxiety aboht Vivian. But though lady 
Sarah's countenance exhibited not the 
(lightest variation under this trial, yet this 
tranquilUty was by no means decisively sa^ 
tisfiM^ory ; because, whatevei mi^ht be her 
internal agitation, she knew that lady JSa* 
rah coidd maintain ihe same c<HUitenance. 
Lady Sarah, who plainly discerned her to» 
tiieor's anxious curiosity, thought it her duty 
to keep her.husband*s secrets } and, imaghi- 
ing that she knew the whole truth, was n<A 
fs^rther alarmed by these hints, nor did they 
lead her to suspect the real 4state of the 
caacrf 

Lady Mary was at length tolerably well 
satisfied, by^ a conversation widi her son ; 
during the * course of which she settled in 
her imagination, tliat be had only been in- 
serting in his will a bequest to his friend 
Russell ; and that the depression of his 
spirits arose from the struggle be had had 
in determining to yote against his patriotic 
ideas. She rose to depar^and Vivian, as 
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he conducted lier dojvn staiar^t and put her 
into her ciM^riage, could scarcely repress his 
feelmigsi and he took: so tender a leave of 
her, ;that all her apprehensions revived ; 
hut there was a cry of *' Ladi/ — somebody^ s 
carriage!" and lady Mary's coachm^ drove 
on tinmediately without giving her tinae for 
oneword more. Aft^: his mother's, departure 
^tvian, instead of returning to the company^ 
went to his study, and took this opportunity 
of finishing! his will^ but as the servants 
lamiB all in attendaotce at i^iipper, he could 
not get any faody to witness it ; and for this 
he was obliged to wait till a very late hour, 
when dK' the company at last departed. 
QTitte rat tie. of carriages at length died away; 
tmA whesD: ail was silence, just as' h^ was 
about tV> nngfoiT his witnesses, he heard 
lady Sarah's step oopoing along the coinri- 
dor towards the study : . he went out vime* 
dbtely to nreet her, drew her arm withinr 
Im; afibctionately, '^nd tooki two or three 
tuitiS'with her, up and down the empty 
saloon, whilst a fserv^tnt was extinguishing 
the lights. Viviah's mind was so full, diat 
he ic:6uld not speak}. 'and he wasi scarcely 
conscious that he hadnot^spoken, tilllady 
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Sarah broke the silence, by asking if he had 
finished his business. 

" No, my dear, I have more to do yet ; 
but you will oblige me if you will go to 
rest — you must be fatigued — mind and 
body." 

'' Fol^ seem fatigued almost to death/'taid 
lady Sarah : '* and cannot you finish the re* 
m sunder of your business as well to-mor- 
row?" 

" No," replied Vivian, " it must be 
finished before to»morrow. I am bound in 
duty to finish it before to-morrow.** 

** If it is a point of duty, I have no more 
to say,*' replied: lady Sarah —^ *^ but,*'— 
continued she, in a tone of proud humi- 
lity—*^ but if I might so fiir intrude upon 
your confidence, as to ihquir c ' ^ * ** 

^^ Make no inquiries, my dear j for I can-> 
not jv&wer any, even of yours," said Vi* 
viari— " And let me beg of you to go to 
rest; my mind; will then be more at ease. 
I cannot command my thoughts whilst I 
am anxious about you ; and I am anxious — 
more anxious than ever I was in my life — 
about you at this moment. You will oblige 
me if you will go to rest." 
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" I CANNOT rest, but I will leave yoii, 
since you desire it — I have no idle curio- 
sity — Good night 1" 

^* Good night! and thank you once more, 
my excellent wife, for all your kindness/' 

** There cannot be a better woman!" 
said Vivian to himself, as she retired.-*- 
** Why have I not loved hi^r as she de- 
served to be loved ? — Weak I — alas ! weak 
in every thing ! — But what a pity that, with 
all her virtues, she has, to the whole world 
but me, such ungracious manners ! What a 
pity that, with such powers to bear and 
forbear, she has so little the talent of pleas- 
ing ! What a pity, that a too rigid educa- ' 
lion has prevented* her from being as agree- 
able and amiable «as she is estimable! But 
it ill beconses me to blame any t)ne but 
myself. If I live, I will do my utmost to 
make her happy— if I live, I will yet^re- ^ 
pair all. And, if I die, she will have but 
little reason to deplore the loss of such a 
husband." 

Vivian now esecnted his will — ^wrote 
several letters of business — burnt letters- 
arranged papers — regretted that Rusi^ll, 
who was to be his executor, was not near 
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him — made many bitter reflections oa the 
past, many good rescJottons for the future, 
in case he should survive ; then, overpower- 
ed with fatigue of mind, slept for some 
time, and was wakened by the clock's atrik- 
ihg sfeven. By eight o'clock be was at the 
place appointed*-^Mr. Wharton appeared a 
few minutes afterward$% . Their secoads 
having measured out the distaitiee, they took 
their ground* As Vivia» had given the 
challenge, Wheirtod bad thie ^mt fire. He 
fh-ed^^Tivian: staggered fsome paxc€s back, 
fn^ed his pistol ibto the: air, ainid f4lK The 
seconds ran to his assistanee^ and Taisied 
him' From the ground. Th^ biittet bad 
entered' fa fs cheitr - He stretched out Im^ 
haiid io Mr. Wharton, in. token of forgive- 
n^SB, and^ as soimas he cooU spiak^ desired 
tbi seconds to rememben tbait it was he 
gave the challengti, dnd tliat he thought 
li^ deserved to bear tbef blameof the qiluuTeL 
Wharton, callous ajs he tv;as^ seemed struck 
with pity and remorse: be asked what friends 
Vivian would wish to have apprised of his 
situation; A surgeoa was in ^tettdance* 
VMan, faint from loss of bi^obd^ just pn>- 
liounced Russell's name, and the nonfte^ of 
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the hotel where he Mraa to be found, &dding^ 
^< nobody else" Wharton rode off, under- 
taking to find Mr. Russell ; and Vivian was 
carried. into a little public house^ by the 
orders of the surgeon, who thought that be 
could £iot bear the motion of a caridage. 
Whartcm met Mr. Russell, who wa^ coming 
firom. f otenw. Hie bad come to Londto Earlier 

• . * • 

thuiA he had intended, and^ ili> oonsequence 
of lady Mary Vivian 's-Aote, which he had 
received immediUety on his arrival, had 
made.such inquiries as convinced him that 
her apptdbensions were just; and^ having 
discovered the place where the parties were 
to meet, W had hastened thither, in bqpes 
of pceveftiliQg the fatal event. The moment 
be saw -Mr. Wharton, he knew^that he was 
too late. /Withoat asking any other ques« 
tion than, "Is Vivian alive ?'' he pressed 
forwards* The surgeon, who was the next 
pefson he saw, gave him ro hopes of his 
friandfs Mcovery, but said he might la^ 
tilt vSghtf or linger perhaps for a day or 
twok Iti^iaa had'^'by this time recovered 
his settst»{and his speech -y but when Rus- ' 
sell enteifed the room where he lay, he-Wat^ 
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so much struck by the grief in Russell's 
countenance, that he could notrecoUectany 
one of the many things he had to say. — 
Russell, the firm Russell I was now quite 
overcome. 

** Yes, my dear friend,** said Vivian, ** this 
is the end of all your care— ^of all yonr hopes 
of me ! — Oh, my poor, poor mother ! What 
will become of her ! Wli^re can we find 
consolation for her ! — ^You and Selina Sid* 
ney ! You know how foild my mother was 
of her — how fond she was>of my mother- 
till I, the cairse of evil to all my friends, se- 
parated them. Yoii must reunite them. 
You must repair all; This hope^^ifthis hope 
of your happiness, my beloved friends, 
will soothe my last moments ! —How 
much happier Selina wiH be^l^ith you, 
than " 

m 

Russell sobbed aloud.-— ** Yes, yield to 
your feelings, for I know how strong they 
are," said Vivian — .*« you, that haise always 
felt mcH'e for me than I have ever felt &r 
myself! But it is well for you thai my life 
ends ; for I liave never been any tUfig butp 
torment and a disgrace to you !*-^3j|uid.yet 
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I had good dispositions! — But there is not 
time for regret ahout myself j I have others 
to think of, better worth thinking of**' 

Vivian called for pen, ink^ and papery had 
himself raised in his bed, and suppbrted^ 
whilst he wrote to Selina, and to his 
mother. 

Do not stop mel" cried he to Russell — 

It is the only act of friendship — the only 
thing I can do in this world now with plea- 
sure, and let me do it." 

His notes contained tiearly what he had 
jufi|t said to Russell — He put them open into 
his friend's hand ; then^ good natured to the 
last, Vivian took up his pen again, with no 
ftmall diflleulty, and wrote a few^'a&ctionate 
words to Iw wife. " She well deserves this 
from me," said he. ** Be a friend to her, 
Russell — ^^^Vhen I am gone, she will, I 
know, want consolation." After Russell 
had assured him that he would do ail^he 
desired, Vivian said, ** I believe there is no 
one else in t\^ world who will regret my 
death, except* perhaps, lady Julia lidfeurst* 
How generotus she was to forgiveIm^,l^»7^ , 
Tell her, Irc^^embered it when I/' ^-^ ' 
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ing! — Weakness, weakness of mind! — ^the 

cause ,of all my errors ! Oh, Russell 1 ^ 

how ' well you knew me from the first ! — 
But all is over now ! — My experience can 
be of no use to me— I wish it could be 
useful to others — There are thousands of 

young men like me. Every thing swims 

before my eyes. »-One comfort is, I have 

not the blood of a fellow creature to answer 
for. My greatest error was making that 
profligate man my friend — he was my 
ruin. I little thought, a few years ago, 
that I should die by his hand — but I for- 
] give him, as I hoipe. to be forgivexl myself! 

Is the clergyman who was sent for come ? 
—My dear' Russell ! this woujki be too 
severe a task for you. He U come? — 
Then let me see him."* 

« 

Vivian was left for some time to his pri- 
vate devotions. The cleygym^il afterwards 
summoned Russell to return j— -he found 
his friend calmed and resigijed. Vivian 
stretched out his hand — thauked him once 
more-^and, e^ired ! . ^ 

^' Ob! worthy of a better j^e ['\ thought 
Russell. — '' With such a |ieart I—- With 


/ 
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such talents 1 — And so young !— With only 

one fault of character ! Oh, my friend ! 

is it all over ?— and all in vain ?^ 

Vivian's mother and widow arrived just 
at this moment ; and Russell and lord Glis- 
toiibury, who followed breathleas, could 
not stop them from entering the apartment. 
The mother's grief bordered on distraction ; 
but it found relief in tears and cries — Lady 
Sarah shed no tear, and uttered no excla- 
mation ; but advancing, insensible of all 
opposition, to the bed on which her dead 
husband lay, tried whether there was any 
pulse, any breath left?; then 'knelt down 
beside him in silent devotion. Lord Glis- 
tonbufy, striking his forehead continually, 
. and striding up and down the room, re- 
peated, ''I killed him!-^I killed him!— 
I was the cause of his death ! — My victim ! 
— My* vietim ! — But take her away ! — 
Take her away — I cannot. — For mercy's 
sake, force her away, Mr. Russell! — ^ 
Then I must— 


»» 


'. *• There is no need of force,'! said lady 

"Sarah, rising, as her father approached; 

" I am g<4flg to leave my husband for 

even"r — '%^' turning to Mr. Russell, 
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she iuquirec}, if*his friehd^Kstd left any mes,- 
sage or letter for her-^-de^red to see the 
letter — retired with it — still without shed- 
ding a tear — ^a few hours afterwards was 
taken ill, andji! before night, was delivered 
of addend son. Lady Sarah survived, but 
has never since appeared in what is called 

the WORLD. 

Both Russell and miss Sidney were so 
much shocked by the death of Vivian, that 
they could not, for some time, think on any 
©ther subject. The hope, however, that 
their union, may be effected, and the belief 
that they may yet'be as happy as their 
united virtues and str^gth of mind de« 
serve, Js the consoling idea^ upolir which, 
after so many nielancholy fevents, the mind 
of the humane reader tnay reppse. 
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